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PREFACE. 



The present edition of the leading Moral EeB&js of 
Lucius AiinaeDB Seneca is designed ae a text-book for 
use in the eoUegea and gchools of the United States. 
The editors were first attracted towards its preparation 
by tlie fact that no edition of the Latin text of any one 
of the esRays of the great- Boman moralist had ever 
appeared in this country. Even in England the neg- 
lect has been marked ; for, although several good 
translations were published during the 17tli and IStli 
centuries, there has not appeared in tliat country but 
one essay of Seneca in the original text for more than 
three centnries — viz., Ad Gallionem de Remediia For- 
tuUorum (Lond, 1547).* This disregard, in the Anglo- 
Saxon countries, of the authentic works of the greatest 
Boman philosopher is in decided contrast with the 
attention which they have received in the Continental 
countries, particularly in (rermany, Italy, Holland, 
France, and Sweden. Graesse occupies not less than 
fourteen of his folio pages, in double columns, with the 

* Gneue, Tr^sor de Livrea BirM,VoL VI. pp. 34G ff. 
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mere titles of the editions of the text or tranelation 
of Seneca's real and alleged works, from the revival 
of classical learning, at the beginning of the 16th 
centory, down to the present time. In Holland the 
most critical editorial care has been bestowed. Har- 
wood says that the Elzevir edition, containing the notes 
of Lipeius, Gronovius, and others (Amsterdam, 1672), 
was printed from silver types. 

The editors trust, therefore, that they are supplying 
a real want when they offer to the American public 
some of the best writings of the long unfamiliar Seneca. 
The text employed is that of Fickert (Leipzig, 1842-5), 
because, though not the most recent, it is by far the 
most critical, as it is derived from MS. authority. The 
readings of Haase's edition (Leipzig, 1851-3) and of 
other editions are referred to in tiie Notes as occasion 
has seemed to require. The orthography is conformed 
to that now generally agreed upon by scholars as the 
most correct 

The Introduction has been prepared as a special aid, 
not only for the better understanding of the personal 
relations of Seneca to his times, but for acquaintance 
with the ethical and philosophical thought of Eome at 
the time of the appearance of Christianity, and with - 
the entire border-land of classic culture and Christian 
truth. The Notes are intended to supply every proper 
want of the student ; at the samo time, care has been 
taken not to overburden him with help, and thereby 
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interfere with or discourage individual study and re- 
search. It 18 the bane of trae and thorough seJiolarship 
to make the learner a mere recipient, all the work hav- 
ing been done to his hand. Specially difficult or nn- 
Msnal forms o£ words are explained in the Notes, It 
is hoped that the constant references to the principal 
Latin Grammars and works on philology, history, and 
philosophy, will open np the way for the student to 
make himself master of tlie whole range of topics in 
Seneca's Moi-al Treatises.* 

To the Moral Treatises have been added Select 
ICpistlea and Ejngrammata. These are not annotated, 
since, if the student have read the preceding, he will 
tind no difficulty in reading and enjoying these. As 

* The libertj may be taken here (o recall a Biiigular circamstance con- 
necled ivith the publishing house from whose press the present volome 
is issued. When the two senior brothers, Jmnes and John Harper, 
commenced baeiness, thej confined themselves to printing books, and 
entered into a printing partneiship in Dover Scieec, New Yorli, in ISIT. 
The first book which they printed was an English translation of Seneca'n 
Morals, and their first triumph in business was in deliTcring lo Mr. 
Evert Duyckinci:, Che publisher for whom thev printed, 2000 copies of 
that work, on August Bth, 1817, In the following jear, however, we 
find the energetic brothers entering into more important relations with 
the public; for thej issued a work of like grave import with Seneca — 
Locke's Essay on the Human Understanding — having the modest im- 
print of "J. & J. Harper." The little Seneca, every type of which was 
set hj the founders of the Harper publishing house, is now a very rare 
volume. The house which thus began soon enlarged, and its rise and 
Bteadj growth, like that of Perthes in Germany, and of the Chambeis 
Brothers in Edinhnrgh, are simply an index of that growing interest in 
literature which, during the present century, has been n distinguishing 
feature in the development of all the aggres^ve and educating nations. 
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matter of curions interest, the Letters supposed t^ have 
passed between St. Paul and Seneca are subjoined. 

The editors regard themselves as fortunate in having 
secured the valuable services of the Rev. J, A. Spencer, 
S.T.D., Professor of Greek in the College of Uie City 
of Kew York, for co-operation in the final revision and 
completion of the work. To his critical care and lai^o 
experience they acknowledge their great obligation. 

In addition to the list of works referred to in the 
two following pages as having been consulted in the 
preparation of the present volume, ample use has been 
made of many editions and monographs on the subject 
in Continental libraries. The University libraries of 
Halle and Heidelberg, which are especially rich in the 
older editions of Seneca, were consulted when making 
the first preparations for the present edition of the 
chief essays of the Roman Moralist. 

John F. Hdkst. 
Hehey C. WnnTNG. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



LTJCnjS ANNAEUS SENECA. 
I. His Relation to Ecclbsiabtical Histobt. 

Ldchts Annabus Seneca was the last great represent- 
ative of the Stoic philosophy. To the student of the 
philosophical and religious relations of paganism to 
Christianity, his writings — although they reflect in a 
measDi-e the decadence of the post-Augustan period — 
are of more importance than those of any Greek or 
Roman author. For this there are two reasons : First, 
because his philosophy is the final and hopeless exhibi- 
tion of the inability of the pagan mind, after its long but 
futile attempt, both to solve the mysleries of our being 
and to establish safe rules of conduct; and, second, 
Seneca's moral philosophy embodies the unconscious and 
mysteiious approach of pagan wisdom to Christianity. 
It was, to the Roman world of thought, the Baptist pie- 
panng the way for a system mightier than any it had 
known. Here, too, we find some explanation of the fact 
that no man has ever received from his fellows, both of 
his own and later times, a more diverse judgment than 
Seneca. The Roman authors who describe him, taking 
Tacitus and Quintilian as examples, were generally un- 
favorable, though Juvenal dai-ed to express a preference 
of him to Nero, the Roman emperor : 
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10 INTBODUCnON. 

Early Christian writers, as Jerome, Laotantius, Augus- 
tioe, and TertuIHaa, refer to hiui in terms of high com- 
mendation, Augustine epealcs of bia being convei'sant 
with the apostlea, and Jerome sayH he deserves to be 
ranked among the saints. Lautantius, who elsewhere 
calls him a " divine pagan," thus gives him a rank above 
all the Stoics: "Seneca, who was the sharpest of all 
the Stoics — how great a veneration has he for the Al- 
mighty !" Indeed, so warm was the admiration of him 
by the primitive Church that the tests of historical cntl- 
cism were forgotten, and he was regarded as practically 
a Chi-istian, if not an intimate friend and an admirer of 
Paul himself, during the closing period of his life. The 
Roman Catholic Church has always held him in high 
veneration, and at the Council of Trent he is referred to 
as one of the Fathers of the Church. The French critics, 
as a rule, have been extremely favorable to him. Mon- 
taigne prefera him to Cicero, and, in bis "Defense of 
Seneca and Plutarch," thus acknowledges his great ob- 
ligation to the two: "The familiarity I have had with 
these two authors, and the assistance they have lent to 
my age and to my hook, which is 'wholly compiled from 
what I have borrowed from them, oblige me to stand up 
for tbeir honor." Diderot reverses his pi-eviously un- 
favorable judgment, and passes a high eulogy npon him. 
RoIIin, often called the French Quintilian, commends the 
variety of his attainments, the depth and exactness of 
his philosophy, the wealth of bis imagination, and the 
general purity of his style. The most recent criticism, 
such as that of Zeller in Germany, and of Martha and 
Aubeitin in France, partakes more of the judicial spirit, 
and praises and blames according to the requirements of 
justice.* 

• Cf. Wetiiaintler Sevieai, 1867, pp. 48, 44. 
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INTEODUCnON. 11 

IT. Personal Hisiobt. 
Marcus Aureliiis Seueca, the father of Lucius Annaeus, 
was a native of Spain, and belonged to the strong and 
nch Roman colony of Corduba (Cordova), which was 
planted on the hanks of the Baetis (the modern Guadal- 
quivir) by Marcus Marcellus when praetor in Spain. It 
was afterwards elevated to the dignity of Colonia Patri- 
cia, by which it had the privilege of sending senators to 
Kome. The family were of the equestrian order, and 
possessed considerable wealth. Helvia, the wife of Mar- 
cus Aurelius Seneca, was a woman of many endowments 
of mind, and is frequently alluded to in the writings of 
her son. Lucius Annaeus was born at Corduba about 
B.C. 7. He had two brothel's, the older being Marcus 
Annaeus Novatus (afterward changed by adoption to 
Junius Gallic), and the younger, Lucius Annaeus Mela, 
who became the father of the celebrated poet Lucan. 
Martial thus speaks of this triple character of the 
family : " Et docti Senecae tres memoranda domus." 
The family removed to Rome when Lucius Annaeus was 
about two years of aga Hia youth was passed during 
the reigQ of Tiberius, and he enjoyed all the literary and 
social advantages which the station, wealth, and peraon- 
al care of his father, himself an orator of great culture, 
could afford. He made a visit to Egypt, probably of 
considerable length, while his uncle was prefect of that 
province. To this fruitful episode in Seneca's life are 
due the frequent references in his writings to that coun- 
try, particularly in his " Natural Questions ;" and very 
likely he was the real author of Nero's organization of 
an expedition for the discovery of the sources of the 
Nile — the first attempt in history to solve the mysteries 
of that wonderful river. Livingstone, Barth, Baker, 
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12 INTEODUCTION. 

Rohlfs, Speke, and Schweiofartli have only followed in 
Roman footsteps. 

The studies of Seneca were £1*81 in the department of 
eloquence and the affiliated sciences. But he exhibited 
gradually a taste for philosophy, from which the per- 
suasions of bis own wife were not strong enough to 
alienate him. His father, likewise, was loath to see his 
talented son devote himself to a class of studies then in 
decline, and not promising either political or social ad- 
vancement, and used his infiaence to have his son be- 
come an advocate. Seneca, however, seems to have had 
a large measure of liberty, for he enjoyed the instruc- 
tions of the best Roman interpreters of the Greek 
philosophy, such as Papiiius Fabianus, Attalus, Deme- 
trius, and Sotion. Of this last he was very early a dis- 
ciple, as he says in one of his epistles: "Mbdo apud So- 
tionem puer eedi." So great was the influence of the 
Pythagorean philosophy, as repi-csented by Sotion, upon 
him, that he became an ardent believer in the trans- 
migration of souls, and proved his faith for a time by be- 
coming a vegetanan, as the eating of animal food could 
be hardly less than parricide to one of that belief. 
The first public labors of Seneca, however, were ac- 
cording to the wishes of his father, for we find him ex- 
ercising the functions of the public advocate, acquiring 
a just celebrity for eloquence, and even producing his 
first literary fruit in this department. The same pater- 
nal influence is also perceptible in Seneca's becoming a 
candidate for the quaestorship or tress urership, in which 
he was successful. During his incumbency of this oflice 
he became an object of jealousy on the part of the Em- 
peror Caligula, who gi-ew angry with him on the sole 
ground that the young orator pleaded too ably one day 
before the Senate in his presence. That empeior was 
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nrcBobrcmoiit. 13 

only prevented from patting him to death by repreKnta- 
tions of one of his mistresBes that it was hardly worth 
while, as Seneca was a hopeless conanmptive, and wonld 
soon die at all events. Caligula was succeeded by bis 
uncle, Claudius, and the latter was in power but a short 
time before his wife, -the corrupt Valeria Messalina, who 
became jealous of the favor shown by her husband to hia 
niece, the beautiful Julia, took her revenge by charging 
Seneca with an illicit intrigue with the latter. The resnlt 
was that Seneca was baniahed to the island of Corsica, 
where he remained eight years. 

This exile was a transitional period in Seneca's mind 
and life. He had been married, and had two children. 
His wife, whose name is unknown, was now dead. He 
married a second time, his wife being Paulina. One of 
his children, a boy, died twenty days before his father's 
exile to Corsica. The other, Kovatilla, was committed by 
her father to the care of Lis mother, Helvia, with these 
words: "Fold her to your bosom; she has lost her 
mother ; she seems to have lost her father. Care for her. 
Love her for me." Once in Corsica, Seneca betook him- 
self closely to the study of hia much-loved philosophy. 
This proved to be a productive period of his life. Of his 
lonely home he had nothing good to say. He satirized 
every thing abont him, and thus complained that Corsica 
was poor in every thing — but exiles : 

" Barbarooj land wbicb mgged rocka onrronnd. 
Whose horrent cliffs with idle wastes are eronned, 
Ko aalumn &dit, no tillh the summer jielda. 
Nor olives cheer the winter- silvered lielda : 
Nor joyous spring her lender folinge lends, 
Nor genial herb the luckless soil befriendB ; 
Nor bread, nor saored fire, nor freshening wave ; 
Naught here — save exile, and the eule's grave '." (Epig. 11.) 
Polybius, now the favorite at court, lost his brother, 
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14 urmoDrcnoN. 

tmi Seneca addressed him from his lonely Corsica an epis- 
tle on " Consolation," in which he shrewdly combined the 
good advice of bearing patiently what we can not escape, 
with fulsome adulation of Claudius Caesar. But this flat- 
tering proved quite unnecessary, for either it was never 
reported to the emperor by Polybius, or, if that man had 
the temerity to do it, it had not the Blightest effect upon 
his master to recall the philosopher from exile. Now 
came Messalina's day of retribution, for, having formed 
an illicit alliance with the young and handsome Caius 
Siiius, she died a wi'etched fugitive, and Agrippina, the 
daughter of Glennanicus, succeeded her as empress. This 
latter made use of her infiuence with the emperor for se- 
curing the return of Seneca from esile. It was a stroke 
of policy on her part to gain popular favor for herself and 
her son, Doraitiua (Nero), for Seneca was a great favorite 
iu Rome, and no more adroit management conld have 
been adopted by the empress for the accomplishment of 
her plans. The life of Seneca hencefoilh became inti- 
mately connected with Kero. He became praetor, and the 
tutor of young Nero. Tacitus, who is the chief authority 
for what we know of the life of both Nero and his precep- 
tor, thus states the pui-poses of Agrippina: "Agrippina 
obtained for Seneca a revocation from exile, and with it 
the praetorship, favors which she supposed would be well 
pleasing to the public on account of his signal eloquence 
and accomplishments; besides her own private views, 
namely, the education of her own son, Domitius, under 
such a master, and the use they should make of his coun- 
sels, both to obtain the empire and to govern it." Agrip- 
pina secured the death of her husband by poison, and 
now the great plan of her life was successful — her son, 
Nero, became Roman emperoi-. Farrar says of her ab- 
sorption in the interests of her son : " Whatever there 
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INTRODUCTION. 15 

was of possible affection io the tigress nature of Agrip- 
pina was now absorbed in the person of her child. For 
that child, froin its ci'adle to her own death by his means, 
she toiled and sinned. The fury of her own ambition, 
inextricably linked with the uncontrollable fierceness of 
her love for this only son, henceforth directed every ac- 
tion of her life. Destiny had made her the sister of one 
emperor, intrigue elevated her into the wife of another. 
Her own crimes made her the mother of a third.",* 

Claudius was no sooner dead than Seneca, trtie to his 
temporizing character, made him the object of his keen 
satire, and at the same time bestowed fulsome eulogy on 
the young Nero. This ruler did, indeed, promJBe well 
until his seventeenth year, but soon afterwards he man- 
ifested a restivenesB and recklessness that gave Seneca 
good ground for fearing that his imperial disciple might 
any moment become his oppressor, Agrippina prided 
herself on her influence over her son ; but when she found 
that he had become weary of his wife, Octavia, and formed 
a secret alliance with the freed-woman Acte, her indig- 
nation became violent and public, for she was shrewd 
enough to see that this change in Nero was fatal to her 
own share in the empire. She directed her hostility par- 
ticularly at Seneca and Buirhus, the joint tutors of Nero, 
who, accoi'ding to Tacitns, did what they could. to re- 
strain the vices of the young emperor, and saw only evil 
in the general influence of his wicked mother.f The 
mother, out of revenge for her son's throwing off her in- 
fluence, threatened to bring forward Britannicus, the son 
of Claudius, as the real heir to the throne, Nero now 
needed to act promptly, and the result was, as there is 
every reason to believe, that the speedy death of Britan- 
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DicuB was caused by Nero, who was then only in the first 
year of his wretched reign. Imputations have been cast 
by variouB writers — Merivale among the rest — upon both 
BurrhiiB and Seneca as probable acconipliceB ; but there 
is no proof that such was the fact. This much is certain, 
however, that Seneca soon afterwards wrote hia Essay on 
Clemency, dedicating it to his pupil, Nero, in w'hich he 
extols that virtue as especially beautiful in rulers, and 
represents Nero as a remarkable illustration of it. 

Agiippina became an object of just suspicion on the 
part of her son, Nero, and the question was only one of 
time which should succeed in ridding the world of the 
other. A report was brought to Neio one night that 



Agrippina was plotting for his overthrow by the substi- 
tution of Plautus on the throne. The charge was unjust, 
and Agrippina was successful in having her accusers con- 
demned, and herself restored to the favor of her son. The 
calm lasted four yeai'a,the end of which marked the com- 
pletion of Nero's golden age — "the famous Quinquen- 
niam" — during which Seneca and Burrhus had been the 
actual rulers, and the affairs of the government had been 
administered with an ability and success that command- 
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ed nniverBal admiratioD. But dow Nero broke loose 
from all restraint, the occasion being another charge that 
Agrippina was plotting against her son. Nevo promptly 
resolved npon bis mother's death, and his plan was wor- 
thy of bis general inhumanity; for be arranged that a 
pi-etended public reconciliation between bis mother and 
himself should take place at Baiae, but that the bolts of 
tbe vessel on which she should return to her retreat 
sbould be loosened, and bis victim drowned. She es- 
caped death by water, but shortly after felt by tbe 
blows of assassins. Anicetus was tbe first to strike her, 
aud she replied: "Strike my womb, for it bore Nero." 
Her supreme passion for ber son's ruling continued, 
however, to the last, and it is said that she uttered the 
words ; " Oceidat dum irnperet " — Let hira slay me if he 
only reign! Recently au attempt has been made to 
justify Nero against tbe charge of parricide; but the 
deliberate judgment of Tacitus, Josephus, Dion, and Sue- 
tonius is unequivocal in tbe admission of his gnilt. 

What pait did Seneca play in these scenes of blood ? 
On this subject the opinion of his contemporaries was 
divided. First, there were many who believed that he 
was cognizant of the attempt of Nero to drown his 
mother. The weight of testimony bere is in bis favor. 
Even Dion admits that " there was no proof of Seneca's 
complicity in tbe imputed crime of Nero," Second, it 
was alleged that Seneca was an abettor in the murder 
of Agrippina at the bands of Anicetus and his soldiei-s. 
This is not proved, and tbe probability is against it. 
There is no likelihood that he attempted to dissuade 
Nero from the crime, for be was pretty sure that " if the 
son did not kill the mother, the mother ceitainly would 
bill tbe son." Tacitus reports that Seneca not only 
charged Nero with the crime, but repudiated alt share 
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of reBpoHBibility for himself. But do amount of charity 
CSD aoquit Seneca of wi'iting Nero'e statement to the 
Roman Senate that Agrippiua did lali by her own hand. 
This was not only false, bat aniouuted to a direct con- 
nivance at the crime. 

It was now Seneca's turn to become involved in hope- 
less difficulties. Kero having become weaiy of his wife, 
Octavia, determined to substitute Poppaea for her. It 
was this woman who, by "her tears, her blandishments, 
and even her sarcasms," was the real author of Nero's 
murder of his mother, for the great aspiration of her life 
was to become empress, and she knew that so long as 
Agrippina lived this hope contd never be ivatized. In 
Kero's proposition to cast aside Octavia and take Pop- 
paea as his wife, he was gently opposed by Seneca. The 
nobles, long jealous of the philosopher, now found it easy 
to alienate the emperor's mind from him. Seneca saw 
his danger,and offered to surrender his just wealth to his 
master, and withdi-ew from the city, pleading his delicate 
health and love of study. Nero gave no formal consent, 
but Seneca lived in comparative retirement. The enemies 
of Seneca reported to Nero that the philosopher was a 
paiticipant in Piso's conspiracy. Seneca sncceeded in 
disproving all share in the plot, but again begged per- 
mission to retire, for Nero's burning of the city and per- 
secution of the Christians, and the great prevalence of 
social disorders and crimes, proved that the old teacher 
no longer had the slightest influence over him. Again 
his request was denied. The conspiracy of Piso now as- 
sumed threatening proportions, and charges were brought 
against Seneca with greater plausibility. Nei-o resolved 
on his death. The philosopher was found at his villa, 
Nomentanum, in the society of his beloved wife, Paulina. 
He beard his sentence with Stoic calmness, and begged 
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only tbe privilege of making some additions to hia wilt. 
This was refused. For tbe particulai-s of tiia death we 
are indebted to Tacitus. The philosopher said to his 
friends that, since he was disabled from requiting their 
benefits, he bequeathed them that which alone was left 
him, yet something more glorious and amiable than all 
the rest — the pattern of his life. He begged them not to 
weep for him.. He implored his wife to " moderate her 
sorrow, to beware of peipetaating such a dismal sorrow, 
but to bear the death of her husband by contemplating 
his life spent in a steady course of virtue, and to support 
his loss by all worthy consolations." But Paulina would 
not be comforted, and attempted to put an end to her 
life. Seneca, seeing her deep devotion, gave his consent 
in these words; "I have laid beforo thee the delights and 
solaces of living ; thou preferrest the renown of dying. 
I sball not envy thee the honor of the example. Let 
ns equally share tbe fortitude of an end so brave; but 
greater will be the splendor of thy particulai- fall" At 
the same moment the two had the veins of their arms 
opened. Seneca's blood flowed very slowly, and then he 
ordered tbe veins of liis legs to be opened. His sufTer- 
ings becoming intense, he persuaded his wife to with- 
draw to an adjoining room, lest the courage of each 
might fail by witnessing the agony of the other. Nero 
ordered that Paulina's death be prevented, and so her 
wounds were bound up. She lived but a few years, in 
feeble health, her greatest joy being the memory of her 
husband. But no clemency was visited upon Seneca. 
His death coming too slowly, he requested his friend and 
physician, Statius Annaeus, to administer poison to him. 
This was unnecessary, for it failed to act upon his thin 
body. He then had recourse to a hot bath, but this 
failing, he was i-emoved to a vapor bath, or audatorium. 
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where he expired amid the fumes. His seci-etaries and 
slaves were about him, and on them he Eprickled water, 
with the formula of a libation: "To Jove the Liber- 
ator!" His body was burned privately, without any 
funeral cereraoniee, according to the arrangements he 
bad made when in the splendor of hia power and full 
enjoyment of his great wealth. Some writers, as Sicco 
Polentone, who have imagined that Seneca was a Chris- 
tian at heart, represent that his final words were an in> 
vocation to Christ, and that he baptized himself with 
the water of the bath. But this is only a beautiful 
fiction. 

IIL EsriifATE OF Seneca's Life and Chakacter. 

Seneca can not be judged properly without a careful 
regard to the times in which he lived. Every great 
character reflects his period. This reflection need not 
be that of the prevailing sentiment. Sometimes, as in 
the case of great reformei's, it is that of a protest against 
it. Even then, however. It is the i-eflection of the pro- 
test which the better spirit of the age bears within it- 
self, Martin Luther, one man standing out in antag- 
onism to his contemporaries, was but the embodiment 
and reflection of Europe's aspiration of reform for three 
centuries. Seneca's chosen field was that of a moral 
teacher, and it is unreasonable to expect that, with only 
a pagan culture, and that at a time of Kome's moral 
decadence, he should exhibit either in his personal life 
or philosophy such an example as we could fairly ex- 
pect from the simpler and purer Roman days, to say 
nothing of any Christian period. No age has surpassed 
that of the Caesars, particularly the later ones, in splen- 
did iniquity. Horace could weli say : " The age of our 
fathers, worse than that of our grandsires, has produced 
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alind, nnde conetni- ant node ad veram inpettim ca- 
piat; in se revertatur. Nam Diundmn qnoque, cuiicta 
conplectens rectorque univerei dene in exterioi-s qai- 
dem tendit, sed tamen in totum undique in se redit. 
4. Idem nostra mens faciat, cnm secnta eensuB euob 
per illoa se ad externa porreserit: et illonim et sui 
potena ait Hoe modo nna efficietur via ac poteatas 
coneors sibi et ratio ilia certa naacetur non diasidens 
nee IiaesitanB in opinionibna conprehenaionibtiBqtie iiec 
in persiiaaione. Quae cum ae dispoauit et partibns 
auia consensit et, ut ita dicam, concinnit, aummum 
bonmn tetigit. 6. Nihil euim pravi, nihil Inbrici su- 
perest : nihil in quo arietet ant labet. Omnia faciet 
ex imperio suo rihilqne inopinatnra accidet ; sed quic- 
quid agetur, in bonum exibit facile et parate et sine 
tergivei'eatione agentia. Nam pigritia et liaesitatio 
pngnam et inconstantiam oatendit. Quare andaciter 
licet profitearia summum bonimi esae anitni concoi-- 
diam. Yii-tutea enim ibi ease debebunt, ubi consen- 
auB atque unitas erit : diasident vitia. ^ 

IX. Sed tu quoque, inqnit, virtutem non ob aliud 
eolis, quam quia aliquam ex ilia speras Toluptatem. 
Primnm non, si voluptatem praeatatura virtua est, 
ideo propter hanc petitur : non enim hauc praestat, 
sed ct hanc, nee Imic laborat, sed labor eiua, quamvis 
aliud petat, hoc qnoqne adsequetur. Sicut in arvo, 
quod segeti proBcissum est, aliqni Acres internascun- 
tur: noil tamen huic herbulae, quamvia delectet ecu- 
!o8, tantum operie insnmptum eat 2. Aliud fuit se- 
renti propoaitiim, hoc aupervenit : sic et voluptas non 
eat mei-ces nee causa virtutis, sed accessio : nee quia 
delectat, placet, sed si placet, et delcctat. Su mm u m 
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boiinm in ipso iudicio est ct habihi optimae mentis ; 
quae enm snum inplevit et finibus se suis cinxit, con- 
sTimmatnm est summuin bonnin iiec quicqaam am- 
plius desiderat. Nihil enim extra totam set, uon 
magiB giiam ultra iinein. Itaque erras, cum interro- 
gaa, quid sit illud, propter quod virtutem petam ; quae- 
m enim aliquid supra summum. 3. Interrogas, quid 
petam ex virtate ! ipsam : nihil enim habet melius, 
ipsa pretium eui. An hoc parum magnum est ? Cum 
tibi dicam, Summum bonam est infragilis animi rigor 
et providentia ct subtilitas et eauitas et libertas ct Con- 
cordia et decor : aliquid ctlamnonc exigis maiUH, ad 
quod iata referantiir? Quid mibi voluptatem nomi- 
nasi Hominis bonum quaere, non ventris, qui pecu- 
dibus ac beluia kxior est 

X. Diesimulas, inqnit, quid a me dicatur: ego enim 
nego quemqnam posse iucnnde vivere,nbi simul et ho- 
neete vivit: quod uon potest mutis contingere animali- 
bus nee bonum suum cibo metieiitibiis. Clare, inquit, 
ac palam testor banc A'itam, quam ego iucundam voco, 
non sine adiecta virtute contingere. Atqui quis igno- 
rat plenissimoe esse voluptatibus restris stultissimoB 
quosque? et nequitiam abnndai-e iucundis animum- 
que ipeiim non tantnm genera roluptatis prava, sed 
mnlta suggerere? 2. In primis insolentiam et nimiam 
aestimationem sui tumoremque elatum super ceteros et 
amorem rerum suarum caecum et inprovidum, delicias 
fluentie et ex minimis ac puerilibus causis essultatto- 
nem, iam dicacitatem ac snperbiam contumeliis gau- 
dentem, desidiam dissolntionernqne segnis animi indor- 
mtentis sibi. 3. Haec omnia -virtus discutit et anrem 
pervellit et voliiptatcs aestimat, antequam admittat: 
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iiec qnas probavit laagDi pendit (ntiqne enim adtnittit), 
iicc usu earum, scd teuiperantla laeta est: temperaotia 
aatem cum volnptates minnat, summi boni ininria est 
Ta volnptatcni conplecteris, ego conpesco; tuvoluptate 
fraeris, ego.ntor : tii illatn eiunniiim boiium pntas, ^;o 
nee bonum ; tu omuia voluptatis causa facis, ego niliiL 
Cum.dico me nihil voluptatia causa facere, de.illo lo- 
qaor-sapiente, Cui soli concedis voluptatem. 

XI. Noil voco autem sapieDtcm, supra quern qnic- 
quatn est, nedum voluptas. Atqni ab bac occnpatus 
quomodo resistet labor! et pericnlo, ^estiiti et tot liu- 
maiiam vitain circtimsti-epeutibiis minis? qttomodo con- 
epectum mortis, qnomodo doloris feret? quomodo mnn- 
di fragores et tantum acerrimorum hostium? an molli 
adversario victus? Quiequid voluptas suaserit faciei. 
Age, uon videa quaia multa suasni'a sit J Nihil, inquit, 
poterit turpiter suadere, quia adiuncta virtuti est. Non 
vides itemm, quale sit summum bonum, cui cnstode 
opus est, ut bonom sit ? 2. Virtus antem quomodo vo- 
luptatem reget, quam sequitnr, ctim seqni parentis sit, 
regere imperantis? a tergo ponis quod imperat! Egre- 
gium autem habot virtns apud ^os officiiim volnptates 
pra^;ustai'e. Sed videbimus, au apud qiioa tarn con- 
tnmeliose tractata virtus est, adluic vii-tus sit : quae ha- 
bere nomen snnm uon potest, si loco cessit : interim, de 
quo agitur, multos ostendam voluptatibns obsessoB, in 
quos fortuna omnia munera sua effudit, quos fatearis 
necesse est malos. 3. Adspice Nomentanum et Api- 
cium, terrarum ac maris, ut isti voeant, bona conqni- 
rentis et super mensam recognoscentis omnium gen- 
tium animalia. Vide hos ecsdem e suggestn rosae 
spectantiB pppinam suam, aures vocum sono, Bpectacu- 
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lia ocqIos, saporibnB palatum snam dolectantes : molli- 
bu8 leuibneque fomentis totiim lacessitur eorum corpns 
et^ne nai-es interim cesseiit, odoribus variisinficitar lo- 
cus ipEe, in quo Inxariae parentatur. Hoc esse in vo- 
luptatibns dices : nee tamen illis beoe erit, quia nou 
bono gaudeiit 

XII. Male, inquit, illis erit, quia mnlta interveniunt, 
qnae pcrturbent animum, et opinioncs inter se contra- 
riae mentem iuquietabunt : quod ita esse concedo : sed 
uihilominus illi ipei stulti et inaequales et sub ictu poe- 
nitentiae positi magnas percipient volnptates, ut fateu- 
dum sit tarn longe turn illos ab omni molestia abesse 
quam a bona mente et, qnod plerisque contingit, hila- 
rem insaniam insanire ac per risiim fnrere. 2. At con- 
ti'a sapientinni remissae vohiptates et modestae ac pae- 
UQ languidae sunt coiipressaeque et vis notabiles, nt 
quae neque accersitae leniant nee, qnamvis per se ac- 
cesseriut, in lionore sint neqne nllo gaudio pereipien- 
tiiim exceptae : miscent enim illas et interponnnt ritae 
Dt Indum iocumque inter seria. Desinant ergo incon- 
Tenientia iungere et virtuti voluptatem inplicarc, per 
quod vitium pessimis quibusque adulantur. 3. Ille 
efiiisus in voluptates, nictabundiis semper atque ebri- 
UB, quia scit se cum voliiptate vivere, credit et cum 
virtute : audit enim voluptatem separari a virtnte non 
posse : deinde vitiis suis sapientiam inscribit et abscon- 
denda profitetnr. Itaque non ab Epicuro inpulsi Inxu- 
riantur, sed vitiis dediti luxnriam suam in philosophiae 
sinu abscoiidunt et eo conciirrnnt, ubi audiant laudari 
voluptatem. 4. Nee aestimatiir voliiptas ilia Epicuri 
(ita enim meherenles eentio) quam sobria ac sicca sit : 
Bed ad nomen ipeum advolant qiiaerentes libidinibus 
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Buis pati-ocininm aliquod ac vclaraeiitniu. Itaque quod 
uuum babebant iu malis bonum perdimt, peccandi ve- 
recundiam : landant euim ea, quibua eriibeEcebant et 
vitio gloriantnr : ideoque ue resui^i'e quidem adn- 
lescentiae licet, cam bonestus turpi desidiae titulus 



XIII. Hoc CBt ciir ista roliiptatis landatio peniiciosa 
eit, quia boueeta praecepta iiiti'a latent, quod comimpit 
adparet. In ea qnidem ipBa senteutia eum (invitis lioc 
nostris popnlai-ibus dicam) 8aneta Epicurnin et recta 
praecipere et, si propiiia acceeseris, tristia : vohiptas 
enim ilia ad parvum et exile revocatnr et quam nos 
virtuti legem dicimus, earn ille dicit volnptati. 2. 
Inbet illam parere naturae: paruin est autem hixuriae 
quod natui-ae satis est. Quid ergo estt ille qnisqnis 
desidiosum otium et gnlae ac libidinis vices felicitatein 
vocat, bonum nialae rei quaerit auctorem et, diim illo 
venit blando nomine indiictns, seqiiitur voliiptatem, nou 
quam audit, sed quam adtnlit; et vitia sua cum coepit 
putare eimilia praeceptis, indulget illis non timide nee 
obscure : luxuriatur etiam inde aperto capite. Itaque 
non dioo, quod plerique nosti-orum, sectam Epicnri fla- 
gitionim magistram esse, sed illud dico, male audit, in* 
famis est, et inmerito. 3. Hoc scire qnis potest nisi in- 
terius admisauB? Frons eius ipsa dat locum fabnlae et 
ad malam spem inritat. Hoe tale est, quale vir fortis 
Btolam indutus. Constanti tibi pudieitiae veritas salva 
est ; nnlli corpus tnnm turpi patientiae vacat, sed in 
manu tympanum est Titulus itaque honestus eligatur 
et inscnptio ipsa excitans auimum ad ea depelleiida 
quae statim ciiervant cum venerunt vitia. 4. Qiiisquis 
ad virtutem accessit, dedit generosae indolis spem ; qui 
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Toluptatem Beqnitnr, videtur enervie, fractns, degene- 
i-aiia vir, perventiirus in tnrpia, nisi aliqnis dietinxerit 
illi Tolnptates, nt sciat, quae es eis intra naturale detsi- 
derinm desietaiit, quae pracceps ferantur infinitaeque 
siat et, quo magis iDplentnr, eo magiB inexplebiles. 
Ageduin, virtue antecedat : tutam erit omne Testigi- 
um. Et voluptas nocet iilmia : in virtute non est ve- 
rendum, ne quid nimium sit, quia in ipsa' est moduB. 
Non est boiium, quod magnitudiue laborat sua. . 

XIV. Rationabilem porro BortitiB naturam quae me- 
lius res qiiam ratio proponitnr? et Bi placet ista iunc- 
tui-a [bi hoc placet ad beatam vitam ire comitata], vir- 
tus antecedat, comitetur voluptas et circa corpus ut 
umbra versetiir. Virtutem quidem, excelsissimam om- 
nium, volaptati tradere anctllam nihil magnnm animo 
capientis est. Prima virtus sit, haec ferat signa : ba- 
bebimus nihilominus voluptatem, sed domini eiuB et 
temperatoree erimus : aliquid noe exorabit, nihil cc^t. 
2. At ei, qui volaptati tradidere principia, utroque ca- 
ruere : virtutem enira amittunt : ceterum non ipei vo- 
luptatem, Bed ipsos voluptas habet, cuius aut inppia tor- 
quentur ant copia strangulantur, MiBeri, si desemntur 
ab ilia, miBeriores, si obrnuntur! sicut deprensi mari 
Sj'rtico modo in bJcco relinquuntur, modo torrente 
nnda fliictuantur. 3. Evenit autem hoc nimta intem- 
perantia et amore caecae rei : nam mala pro bonis pe- 
tenti periculoBum est adsequi. Ut feras cum labore 
periculoque venamur et captarinu qnoque illarmu solll- 
cita possessio est (saepe enim laniant dominos) : ita ba- 
bentes magnas voluptates in magnum malum evasere 
captaeque cepei-e. Quae quo plures maioresque sunt, 
eo ille minor ac plurium servus est, quein felicem vol- 
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gus adpellat. 4. Fermanere libet in hac etiamnniic 
Iiuius rei imagine : quemadmodum qui bestianim cubi- 
lia indag^t et laqueo captare firaa magno acEtiiuat et 
lotos canibua circumdare saltus, ut illaruiu Vestigia 
premat, potiora deserit multisque officiie renuntiat : ita 
qtii sectatur voluptatem, omnia poBtpoiiit et primam 
libertatem iieglegit ac pro ventre dependit ; nee to- 
Inptates sibi emit, sed se volnptatibus veitdit. 

XV. Quid tamen, inquit, prohibet in uunm virtntem 
voluptatemqae confondi et effici Bummam bonnm, nt 
idem et honestam et iacundum Biti Quia pars honeeti 
nun potest ease nisi honestnm : nee summum bonum 
habebit Btncei-itatem Buam, si aliqaid in se viderit dis- 
Bimile meliori. Ne gandium quidem quod ex virtute 
oritur, quamvis bonum sit, a);isolnti tamen boni pare est, 
uon magis qnam laetitia et tranquillitas, qnamvis ex 
piiicherrimis causis nascantnr. 2. Sunt enim ista bona, 
8ed consequentia summum bonum, noii consiimmantia. 
Qui vero Tirtutis voluptatlsqne societatem facit et ne 
ex aequo quidem, fragilitate alterius boni quicquid in 
altero vigorls est liebetat libertatemque illam, ita de- 
mnm, si nihil se pretioBiLis novit, invietam, Bub iugnm 
mittit. Nam, quae maxima eervitUB est, incipit illi 
opns esse fortiina : Bequitur vita anxia, Buspiciosa, tre- 
pida, casam pavens : temporum suspensa momenta snnt 
3. Non das virtiiti fnndamentum grave, ininobile. Bed 
inbes illam in loco volabili stare. Qnid autem tam 
volubile est, qnam fortuitorum exspeetatio et coi-poris 
rerumquc corpus adfieientium varietas? Quomodo hie 
potest deo parere et quiequid evenit, bono anlmo exci- 
pere nee de fato queri casuum suonim benignns inter- 
pres, si ad voliiptatum dolonimque pnnctinnenlae con- 
fi2 
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cntitur J Sed ne patriae quidem bonns tutor aut vin- 
dex est nee amicoram pi-opiignator, si ad -voluptates 
Tergit. 4. Illo ergo suramnm boniira adscendat, iiiide 
nnlla vi detraliitor ; quo neque dolori neque spei nee 
timori Bit aditus nee uUi rei, quae deterius summi boiii 
ins facial. Escendere autera il!o sola virtns potest: 
illiuB gradn clivus isto frangendus est : ilia foititer eta- 
bit et quicquid evenerit, feret nou patiens tantum, sed 
etiam volens ; omDemque temporum difficnltatem seiet 
legem esse naturae. 5. Et, ut bonus miles feret vol- 
nera, enumerabit cicatrices et transverberatua telis mo- 
riena amabit eum, pro qno cadet, imperatorem : babe- 
bit illud in animo vetus pi-aeceptum, dewn seqxiere. 
Quiaqnis autem queritur et plorat et geinit, iinperata 
facere vi cogitur et invitua i-apitur ad iussa niliilomi- 
nu8. Quae antem dementia est potius trabi quam se- 
qni ? 6. Tarn mehercules quam stnltitia et ignorantia 
condicionis est suae dolere, qnod aliquid tibi incidit 
duriuB, aut mirari aut indignc ferre ea, quae tarn bonis 
accidunt quam malis : morboa dice, funera, debilitates 
et cetera ex transvei-so in vitam liumanam inciirrentia, 
Quicquid ex universi constitutione patiendum est, mag- 
no naurpetur animo ; ad hoc sacramenttim adacti 8u- 
mua, ferre mortalia nee pertiirbari iie, quae vifare non 
'est nostrae potestatis. In r^;no nati sumns : dec pa- 
rere libertas est. 

XTI. Ergo in iirtute poaita est vera felicitas. Quid 
liaec virtus tibi anadebit? ne quid aut bonnm aut ma- 
lum exis times, qnod nee virtute nee malitia continget: 
deinde, ut sis inmobilis et contra malum ex bono, Ht 
qua faa est, denm effingaa. Quid tibi pro hac cxpedi- 
tione promittit % ingentia et nequa divinie. Nihil eo- 
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geris; nnllo indigebia ; liber eris, tntits, indcmnis ; oi- 
liil frustra temptabiB, nihil prohibeberis ; omnia tibi ex 
Bententia cedent : nihil adversiini accJdet, nihil contra 
opinionem ac voluntatem. 2, Quid etgot virtus ad 
beate vivendum BHfficit? Pei-fecta ilia et divina quidni 
snfiiciat, iinino Buperfluat i Quid cnim dees&e potest 
extra deBidei'ium omniiiin poeito^ quid extrinsecne opna 
CBt ei, qui omnia Biia in ee cotlegit 1 Sed ei, qui ad vir- 
tiiteni tendit, £tiatn si multum proceBsit, opnB est aliqua 
fortiiuae indulgcntia adhuc inter hnmana luctanti, dnm 
nodum illuin exsolvit et onine viiiculiun mortale. Qnid 
ergo interest ? qnod alii adligatl sunt, alii adstricti, alii 
destricti quoque. liic, qui ad EUperiora progreBSus est 
et Be nltias extulit, laxam catenam trahit nondum liber, 
iam tamen pro libcro. 

XTII. Si quis itaque ex istia, qui philosophiam con- 
latrant, quod solent, dixerit : Quare ergo tu fortius lo- 
queris quatn vivia? Quare Buperiori verba subniittis et 
pecuniam necessarium tibi iustrumentum exiBtimas et 
damno rooveris et lacrimaa audita coniugis ant amici 
morte demittis et respicis famam et malignia sennoni- 
bns tangeriB ? 2. Quare enltiiis rus tibi est quam nato- 
ralis iisns deetderat? cur rion ad praescriptura tuum coe- 
nas? cnr tibi nitidior supellex est? eur apnd te vinum 
aetate tua vetnstius bibitnr? cur annnnm disponitnr} 
cur arborea nihil praeter umbram datnrae conservan- 
tur? quare'uxor tua locupletis domua cenaum auribus 
gerit? quare paedagogiura pretiosa veste siibcingiturJ 
quare are est apud fe niinistrare nee temere et ut libet 
conlocatur argentum, Bed perite servitur ct est aliquis 
scindendi obsonii magister i 3. Adice, si vis, cur trans 
mare possidea? eur plura quam nosti? turpiter auttam 
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neglegens es, tit noii iioveriB pancnlos servos, ant tarn 
liixntiosns, ut pluree habeas quatn qnonim notitiae me- 
moria sufiiciat Adiuvabo postmodo, couvicia et plara 
tnUii qnam putas obiciam, nunc hoc respondeo tibi : Kon 
sum sapiens et, ut malivolentiam toam pascam, nee ero. 
4. Exige itaque a me, nt non optimis par sim, sed nt 
maliB melior : hoc mihi satis est, cotidie aliqnid ex vi- 
tiis meie demere et eirores meoe obiurgare. Non per> 
veni ad sanitatem,De perveniam quidem: delenimenta 
magis quain remedia podiigrae nieae conpouo, conten- 
tns, si rariuB accedit ct si minus venninatnr. Yestris 
quidem pedibns conparatus debilis carsor sum. 

XYIII. Haec non pro me loquor ; ego cnim in alto 
vitioi'um omnium sum ; sed pro illo, cui aliquid act! 
est. Aliter, inquit, loqueris, aliter vivis. Hoc, malig- 
niBsima capita et optimo-cniqne inimicissima, Flato- 
vi obiectnm est, obiectum Epicure, obiectum Zenoni. 
Omnes enim isti dicebant non qnemadmodnm ipsi vi- 
Terent, sed qiiemadmodum esset ipsis yivendum. De 
virtute, non de me loquor, et cnm vitiis coiivicium fa- 
cio, iu. primis meis facio : cum potuero, vivam quomo- 
do oportet. 2. Nee malignitas me ista multo veneuo 
tincta deterrebit ab optimis : ne virns quidem istnd, 
quo alios spargitis, quo vos necatis, me inpediet, quo 
minus perseverem laudare vitam, non quam ago, sed 
quam agendam scio, quo minus virtutem et ex inter- 
vallo ingenti reptabundns seqnar. 3. Exspectabo scili- 
cet, lit quicqiiain malirolentiae inviolatum sit, cui sac^r 
nee Bntilius fuit nee Cato ? Cur et aliqui nou istis ni- 
mis dives videatur, quibiis Demetrius Cynicns parum 
pauper est ? virum acerrimum et contra omnia naturae 
desideria pugnantem, hoc pauperiorem quam ceteros 
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Cjiiicofi, quod, cuin sibi interdixGrit habere, inter^ixit 
et poseere, negant satis egei-e. Tides eniiu ? non vir- 
tDtis scieiitiain, eed ^;estAtis profeseiis est. 

XIX. Diodoram, Epicnrenm pliilosophum, qui inti-a 
paucos dies finem vitae suae manu sua inposuit, n^ant 
ex decreto Epicnri fecisse, quod eibi gnlam praesecuit : 
alii dementiam videri volunt factum hoc cine, alii te- 
meritatem : ille interim beatuB ac plenus bona consoi- 
entia reddidit sibi testimonium vita excedene landavit- 
que aetatis in porta et ad ancoi'am actae qnietem et 
dixit, qnod vos inviti andistis, quasi vobis qaoqae faci- 
endum sit : 

Vixi et quern dederat curaum fortujta jperegi. 

2. De alterias vita, de altei-ius morte dispntatis et ad 
somen magnorum ob aliqnam eximiam landem vivo- 
ruiu, sicnt ad occursum igDOtonmi hominum minuti 
canes, latratis. Expedit enim vobis neminem viden 
bonnm, quasi aliena virtus exprobratio delictormn 
vestronuu sit. Invidi splendida cum sordtbns vestris 
confertis nee intell^itis, quanto id vestro detrimento 
andeatis. Nam si illi, qui vii-tutem sequuntur, avari, 
libidinosi, smbitiosiqne sunt ; quid vos estis, quibus 
ipsiim nomen virtutia odio est? Negatis qnemquam 
praestare, quae eloquititr, iiec ad exemplar orationis 
suae vivere. 3. Quid mirnm, cum loquantnr fortia, 
ingentia, omnes humanaa tempestates pvadentia i cum 
reSgere se crucibiis conentur, in quas tinusquisque 
vestnim clavos siios ipse adicit ? ad supplicium tamen 
acti stipitibns singulis pendent. Hi, qui in se ipsi ani- 
mnm adveitnntjquot cupiditatibns tot crucibus distra- 
huntur : aut maledici in alienam continneliam veunsti 
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glint. Crederem illis hoc vacare, nisi qiiidam ex patl- 
bulo Enos spectatoreB conspuercnt. 

XX. Non praeetaiit pbilosoplii qnae loquuntur. 
Multum tamen praestant quod loqnuntur, quod hon- 
esta inente concipiunt. Nam quidem ei et paria dictis 
agereut, quid esset iltis beating t interim non est qiiod 
contemiias bona veiba et bonis cogitationibns plena 
praecordia. Studioriiui Balutariom etiain bitra effec- 
tiim laiidanda tractatio est. Quid mirum, ei non esoeii- 
dnnt in altum aidua adgi-eesitj Bed si vir es, suspice, et- 
iaui si decidunt, magna conantiB. 2. Genei-oea res est i-e- 
spicieDtem non ad Buas, sed ad naturae suae vires coua- 
ri alta, teinptare et meiite maiora concipere, quatn quae 
etiam ingenti animo adoniatis effici poesunt. Qui sibi 
hoc propoBuit : Ego mortem eodem voltu audiam quo 
■videbo : ego laboribns, quaiitictimque illi eruut, parebo 
animo fulciens corpus: ego divitias et praeseutcB et ab- 
Eentes aeque contemnam nee, si alicubi iacebunt, tris- 
tior nee, sr circa me fulgebunt, animosior. Ego fortu- 
nam nee venientem sentiam nee recedentem : ego ter- 
i-as omnes tamquam meaa videbo, meaa tamquam om- 
nium : ego sic vivam quasi sciam aliis me natnm et 
naturae rerum hoc nomine gratias agam. 3. Quo 
enim melius genere negotinm menra agere potnitS 
unnm me donavit omnibus, uni mibi omnis : qtiicqnid 
habebo, nee Bordide custodiam nee prodige spaigam : 
nihil magis possidere me credam qnam bene donata : 
non nnmero nee pondere beneficia uec ulla nisi acci- 
pientis aesttmatione perpendani : nuraquam id mihi 
mtiltum erit, qnod dignus nccipiet : nihil opinionis 
causa, omnia conscientiae faciam : popido spectante 
fieri eredam qnicquid me conscio faciam. 4. Edendi 
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mihi erit bibendique finis desideria naturae restingu- 
ere, non inplere alvum et exinanire : ego amicis incun- 
dus, inimicis mitis et facilia exorabor anteqnam roger : 
honestia precibna occurrara : patriam meam esse mun- 
dum sciam et praesidea deoa : boa supra me circaqne 
me stare factorum dictonimqne ceneores : qnandoque 
aut natura spiritum repetet ant ratio dimiltet, testatns 
exibo bonam me conscientiam amaese, bona stiidia, 
niilliiis per me libertatem deminutam, minima meam. 
XXI. Qui haec facere pi"oponet, volet, temptabit, ad 
deoB iter faciet : nae ille, etiam si non tennerit, magnia 
tamen excidit aueis. Vos quidem, quod virtntem cnl- 
toremque eiua odistis, nihil novi facitis : nam et Eolem 
lumiua aegra formidant et aversantnr diem splendi- 
dum nocturna siiimalia, quae ad prinmm eiua oi-tnm 
stupent et latibnla ana passim petunt, abdnntnr in ali- 
quaa lima? timida lucia. Gemite et infelicem lingnam 
bonorum exereete convieio ; Iiiscite, conmordtte: citiiia 
mnlto frangetia dentes quam inprimetis. 2. Quare ille 
philosopliiao stndioans est et tam di^■e6 Titam agit ? 
quare opea contemiiondaa dicit et liabet? vitam eon- 
tcmnendam putat et tamen Tiviti valitudinem eon- 
temnendam et tamen illam diligcntissime tuetur at- 
que optimam mavnlt? et exiliiim vanum iioraen pu- 
tat et ait, quid enim cat mall mutare regiones ? et 
tamen, si licet, senesuit in patria ? et inter longiua 
tempns et breviiis nihil interesse indicat ; tamen, ai ni- 
hil prohibet, extendit aetatem et in multa aenectnte 
placidus vircti 3. Ait ista debere contemni ; non, ne 
habeat, aed ne sollicituB habeat : non abigit ilia a ae, 
Bed abeuQtia securos prosequitur, Divitiaa qnidem 
nbi tutins fortuna deponet qnain ibi, nude sine querela 
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reddentis receptnra est! M. Cato cum landaret Cnri- 
Tim et Cornncanium et illud secnliim, in quo censorium 
ciimen erat paucae argCDti lamellae, poseidebat ipse 
qnadi-agies Eestertiuin, rnintis sine dnbio qnaiu OrassTis, 
phiB quam CeneoritiB Cato. Maiore spatio, si conparen- 
tur, proavum Ticerat, qnain a Ci-asso vineeretnr. Et, si 
maiores iUi obveniBseut opea, uon sprevisset : nee eniin 
86 sapiens iudignnm ullis maneribus fortuitis putat. 
Non amat divitias, eed msviilt: uon in animum illss, 
sed in domnm recipit : nee respuit possessas, sed conti- 
net et maiorem Yii-tnti suae materiam aubminietrari vult. 
XXII. Quid autem dnbii est, quin bacc maior mate- 
ria sapient) viro sit auimnm explicandi sOum in divitiia 
qnam in panpertate ? cnm in )iac tmum genus virtntis 
sit non inclinari nee deprirai, in divitiis et temperantia ■ 
et liboralitas et diligentia et dispositio et magnificentia 
campum habeat patentem. Non contemnet se sapiens, 
etiam si fuerit minimae statui-ae ; esse tamen se proce- 
rnm Yolet : et exilis corporo ac amisso ocnlo valebit ; 
inalet tainen sibi esse corporis robur. 2. £t hoc ita, 
ut sciat esse alind in se valenlins : malam valitudinem 
tolerabit, bonam optabit. Qiiaedam enim, etiam si in 
' sumtnam 1*6! pai'va sunt, et subdue! sine rnina princi-. 
palis boni possunt, adicinnt tamen aliquid ad perpetn- 
am laetitiam et ex \irtute naseentem. .Sic ilium adfi- 
ciimt divitiae et exbilarant, nt navigantem secnndns 
et ferens ventus, nt dies bonus et in bruma ac f rigoi-e 
apricua locus. 3. Quis porro sapieutum,nosti-ornm dico, 
quibus unnm est bonum virtns, negat etiam haee, quae 
indiffcrentia Tocamns, habere in se atiquid pretii et 
alia aliis esse potiora ? Qnibusdam ex iis tribuitur ali- 
qnid honoris, qnibusdam multum. Ne erres itaqiie, 
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inter potiora divitiae sunt. 4. Quid ergo, inqais, me 
derides, cum etiiudein apud te locum liabeaiit, quern 
apod me f Vis Bcire, qnam non babeaut eumdcm lo- 
cmn i milii divitiae Bi effluxerint, nihil auferent niai 
Bemetipsae : tii stupebis et videberis tibi Bine te re- 
lictnfi, bI illae a te recesBcrint : apud me divitiae ali- 
qnetn locam habent, apud te enmtnum ao poetremam : 
divitiae meae sunt, tu divitiaram es. 

XXIII. DeBioe ergo philosopliis pecimia interdicere: 
nemo sapientiam paupertate damnavit. Habebit phi- 
losophuB atnplas opes, sed nulli detractas nee alieno san- 
guine cnientaB, sine ciiiusquam iniuria partas, sine sor- 
didiB quaestibuB, quarum tam hone&tns sit exitas qoam 
introitus, quibus nemo ingemiscat nisi malignuB. In 
qnantnm vis exaggera illas, honeBtae sunt : in quibus 
i:um mnlta sint, quae sua qntsque did velit, nihil est, 
quod qnisqnam suum posstt dicere. 2. Ille vero forta- 
nae benignitatem a ee non Bubmovebit et patrimonio 
per honesta qnaesito nee gloriabitur nee erubescet 
Habebit tamen etiam quo glorietur, si aperta domo et 
admisBa in res suas civitate potent dicere : Quod quis- 
que aguoverit, tollat. O magnum virum, optime divi- 
tem,Bi post banc yocem tantumdem habuerit! ita dlco, 
si tuto et securus scmtationem popnlo praebnerit, si 
nihil qnisqnam npnd ilium invenerit, quo manns ini- 
ciat ; aiidactei- ct propalam erit dives. 3. Sapiens nul- 
lum denarium intra tiinen suum admittet male inti-aiH 
tern : idem laagnas opes, munuB fortnnae fructnmqne 
virtutis, non repudiabit nee exoliidet. Quid enim est 
quare illis bono loco invideat^ veiiiant, hospitentur. 
Kec iactabit illas nee abscondet : altenim infrnniti 
anirai est, alterum timidi ct pusilli vclnt magnum ho- 
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num inti'a eiiium contineiitis : nee, nt dixi, eloiet illas 
e dotno. Qnid enim dicet? utrumne, InutUes estis^aii, 
Ego nti divitiie nescio i 4. Qiiemadmodum etiam pedi- 
bns Bnie poterit iter conficere, escendere tamcn vehicn- 
luin malet : eic pauper, Bi poterit eeee dives, volet, et 
Imbebit ntiqne opes, sed tamquam levcset avolaturas: 
hec nlli alii nee sibi graves esse patietnr. QtiidI Do- 
nabit : quid erexietis aures i quid expeditis siniun ? 
donabit aut bonis ant eis, qnoe facers poterit bonos : 
donabit cum summo consilio dignissimos eligens, vt 
qui meminerit tarn expensoruin qiiam acceptorum ra- 
tioneiii esse reddendam ; donabit ex recta et probabili 
causa : nam int«r tnrpes iactiiras malum munuB eat 
Habebit Binum facilem, non perforatum, ex quo innlta 
exeant et nihil exctdat. 

XXIV. Errat, si quia existimat facilem rem eese do- 
nare. Plurimum iBta res babet difiiciiltatlB, bi modo 
coDBilio tribnitiir, non casu et inpetii epargitur. Hunc 
promereor, ilU reddo: buic snceurro, huius misereor: 
ilium instriio dignum quern non deducat paupertas nee 
occupatum teneat : quibusdam non dabo, quamvis de- 
sit ; quia, etiam si dedero, erit defnturum : qiiibusdam 
offeram, qnibnsdam etiam incnlcabo. Non poBsnm in 
hac re eeee neglegeoB ; nnmqnam magis nomina facio, 
quam cum dono. 2. Quid? tn, inquis, recepturus do- 
nas ! Immo non perditurus. Eo loco sit donatio, unde 
repeti non debeat, reddi possit. Beneficium conlocetiir, 
quemadmodum titesaurus all« obrutus ; qnem non eruas, 
nisi fuerit necesse. Quid? domus ipsa divitis viri qnan- 
tam habet benefaeiendi materiam J Quis enim liberali- 
tatem tantum ad tc^atoa vocat ? hominlbus prodesse 
natnra iubet : servi lit)ei'iiie Bint bi, iugenui an libertini, 
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iustae libertatis an inter amicos datae, quid ref ert ^ nbi- 
ciimqiie homo est, ibi benefieii locus esj;^ ^ Potest ita- 
qiie pecnniam etiam intra limen saiim diffnndere et H- 
beraiitatem exercere; quae non quialibenB debetnr,8ed 
quia a libero animo proficiscitTir,ita nominata est Haec 
apud sapientem nee umquam in turpes indignosqiie in- 
pingitnr nee nmqiiani ita defatigata er^at, ut non, qno- 
tiens dignum invenerit, quasi ex pleno fltiat. Non est 
ergo, quod perperam exaudiatie, quae honeste, fortiter, 
animose a studi os is sapient! ae dicuntnr: et hoc priinum 
adtendite. 4. Aliud est studiosus sapientiae, aliud iam 
adeptus sapieiitiam. Ille tibi dicet; Optime loquor, sed 
adhiic inter mala volutor plurima: non est, quod me ad 
formulam meam exigas: cum maxime facio me et for- 
mo et ad exemplar ingens adtollo : si processero quan- 
tumcamqne proposui, exige nt dictia facta respondeant 
Adsecutus vero humani boni summa alitor tecum aget 
et dicet ; Pi-imnm non est, quod tibi pei-mittas de meli- 
oi-ibtis ferre senteutiam : mihi iam, quod argumentum 
est recti, contingit malis displicere. 6. Sed, ut tibi ra- 
tionem reddam, qua nuUi mortalium invideo, audi quid 
promittam et quanti quaeqne aestimem. Divitias nego 
bouum esse : nam si essent, bonos facerent : nunc quon- 
iam, qnod apud males deprehenditur, dici bonum non 
potest, hoc illis nomen nego : eeternm et habendas esse 
et utiles et magna commoda vitao adferentis fateor. 

X.X.Y. Quid ergo est? quare illas non in bonis nume- 
rem et quid praestem in illis aliud quaui vos, quoniam 
inter utrosque convenit habendas, audite. Pone in opn- 
lentissima me domo, pone ubi aurum argentumque in 
promiscuo usu sit : non suspiciam me ob isfa quae, et- 
iam si apnd me extra ine, tamen sunt. In sublicium 
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pontem me transfei- et inter Rentes abige : non ideo 
tamen me despiuiam, quod ia illorum numero couBe- 
dero, qni manam ad stipem porrignnt : qnid enitn ad 
rem, an frnatnm paois deeit, cni non deest mori posse ? 
Quid ergo est } domum illain spleudidam male qnam 
poutem. 2. Fone in instrumeatia splendeutibus ct 
delicato adparatn: nihilo me feliciorem credam, quod 
mibi molle eiit amiculum, quod pnrpura conviviB meis 
Eubsternetur. INihilo miserins ero, si laaea cervix mea 
in manipulo foeni adqaiescet, si super Circense tomen- 
tnm per gartnras veteris lintei efBuena incnbabo. Quid 
ergo est i malo, quid mlhi animi sit, ostendere praetex- 
tatuB et cblamjdatiis qnam nudis scapulis aut semitec- 
tis, 3. Omues milii ex voto dies cedant ; novae gratu- 
lationes prioribiis enbtexautur : non ob hoc niihi place- 
bo. Muta in contrarinm banc indulgentiam temporis; 
bine illinc percutiatur auimufr damno, Inctu, incursioni- 
b«8 variiB, nulla bora sine aliqna querela sit ; non ideo 
me dicam inter miserrima miserum, non ideo aliquem 
e^isecrabor diem : provisum est enim a me, ne qnis 
mibi ater dies esset Quid eigo est? malo gaudia tem- 
perare, qnam dolores conpescere. 4. Hoc tibi ille So- 
crates dicet ; Fac me victorem universarum gentium : 
delicatns ille Liberi currus triumphantem usque ad 
Tliebas a solis ortn vehat : iura reges Fenathim pe- 
tant : me bominem esse maxime cogitabo, cum deus 
uudique consalutabor, Huic tarn sublimi fastigio con- 
iunge protiuus praecipttem mutationem : in alicnum 
inponar fenculnm exoruatuniB victoris siiperbi ao feri 
pompam : non humilior sub alieno cuini agar qnam in 
meo Bteteram. 6. Quid ergo est i viiicere tamen qnam 
capi malo. Totum fortnnae i-egnum despiciam: sed ex 
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illo, si dabitnr electio, meliora sumam. Qnicquid ad ine 
veDcrit, bonum Set; sed malo faciliora ac iucundiora 
veniant et miuus vexatura tractantem. Non eet enim, 
quod existiines ullam esse sido labore virtntem : sed qoae- 
dam virtutes Btimulie, qiiaedam frenie egent. Qiiem- 
adiTiodam eorpna in proclivi retineri debet, adversiis 
ai-dua inpelli ; ita qnaedam virtutes in proclivi ennt, 
quaedam clivum sabennt. 6. An dubium sit, qiiin es- 
ceudat, nitatnr, obluctetnr patientia, fortitudo, perseve- 
rantia et quaecnmqne alia dnris opposita TirtiiB eet et 
fortiinam Bubigit 1 Quid ergo ? non aeqne manifea- 
tnm est per devexiim ire liberalitatem, temperantiam, 
mansnetndinem ? In his continemiia animum, ne pro- 
labatnr ; in illis exhoi-taniur incitamusqne. Acerrimas 
ei^o panpertati adhibebinrne, illaa quae pngnare sciunf, 
fortiores : divitiis illas diligentiorea, quae suEpenenm 
gradum ponnnt et pondna sunm euatinent 

XXYI. Cnm hoc ita divianm eit, roalo lias in iiSQ 
niihi esse, quae exercendae tranqiillliTis snnt, qiiam eas, 
•qiiarnm experiinentum eangiiis et sudor est. Ergo nou 
ego alitor, inquit sapiens, vivo quam loqiior, sed vos 
altter anditis. Sonus tantummodo verbornm ad aures 
Yestras pervenit: qnid significet non quaeritiB. Quid 
ergo inter me stiiltam et te sapientem interest, si nter- 
qne habere Tolntnns? Flarimnm. Bivitiae cniin apud 
Eapientem virum in servitute Bunt, apud stnlttim in im- 
pei'io : sapiens divitiis nihil permittit, yobis divitiae 
omnia. 2. Yos, tamquam aliqiiis vobie aetemam pos- 
sessionem eariim promiserlt, adsuescitis illis et cohaere- 
* tia ; sapiens tnnc maxime paupertatem meditatnr, cum 
in mediis divitiis constitit. Nnmquaoi impcrator ita 
pact credit, tit non. se praepai'et bello; quod etiam ai 
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iton geiitiir, indictum eat. Toa domiis formosa, tam- 
quam nee ardere nee rucre poEsit, insoleiites, \qs ope^, 
taniquam pericnlnm orane tiBnscenderint inaioresque 
sint vobia qnam qnibuB coosiimendis aatia virinm ha- 
beat fortnna, obelnipefaeiunt 3. Otioei divitiie luditis 
nee providetis illarum periculiim ; siciit barbari ple- 
rumqne, inclusi et igaari macliinaruni, segnes laborem 
obsidentiam spectant nee quo ijla pertineatit, qnae ex 
loDginquo Etrnuntiir, intellegiint. Idem Yobis evenit : 
marcetis in vestris rebus ncc cogitatis, quot cagus nndi- 
que inmineaiit iam iamque pretiosa Bpolia laturi. Sapi- 
ent! quisquis abstulerit divitias, omnia ill! ana relinqiiet: 
vivit enim praesentibiiB laetUB, futuris secunis. 4. I^i- 
Iiil magis, inqult ille Socrates ant aliqnis aline, cui idem 
jus adversus Immana atque eadem poteetas est, perBvaai 
niilii, qiiain ne ad opiniones ^esti-as actum vitae nneae 
fleeterem. Solita conferte undique verba : non convi- 
eiari vos putabo, sed vagire velut infantes miseriiinos. 
Haec dicet ille, cui sapieiitia contlgit, quern animns viti- 
orum inmunie increpare alios, non quia odit, sed in re- 
medium iubet. 5. Adieiet liis ilia: Existimatio me ve& 
tra non ineo nomine, sed vestio movet, quia calamitates 
odisse, et lacesaere virtutem bonae spei eiuratto est. 
NuUam mihi ininiiam facitis : sed ne dis qiiidem bi 
qui araa evertniit. Sed malum propositum adparet 
maliimque consilium etiam ibi, ubi nocere non potuit. 
6. Sic vestraa hallucinationes fero quemadmodum lu- 
piter optimus maximns ineptias poetarum; quorum ali- 
us illi alas inposuit, alius eoraua, alius adulterum ilium 
iudnxit et abnoctantem, alius sacvum in deos, alius ini- 
qnnm in homines, alius i-aptoriim ingenuorum corrapto- 
rem et cognatoi-um qnidem, alius pamcidam et I'egni 
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US, who are yet baser, and who arc doomed to give birth 
to a still mora tlegraded offspring." Juvenal, fifty years 
later, could affirm: "Posterity will add nothing to our 
immorality; our descendants can but do and desire the 
same crimes as ourselves." Farrar, in referring to thia 
testimony of contemporary witnesses, groups tlio evil 
characteristics of the times of Seneca under five heads: 
1. The violent contrasts in social condition; 2. Atheism 
and superstition ; 3. Excessive luxury; 4. Deep sadness; 
and, 5. Boundless cruelty. It was in the midst of such a 
civilization that Seneca lived and wrote, and the wonder 
is that we find so much in him that contrasts favorably 
with the spirit and life of his times. His genius, posi- 
tion, and the wishes of his father, first brought him with- 
in the circle of the political maelstrom. He frequently 
strove, later, to escape all contact with political life, and 
we must suppose his efforts sincere. Wo fully believe 
that the most unfavorable opinion of Seneca's complic- 
ity with Nero's guilt can apply only to the latest period 
of his life, when he found himself involved in the meshes 
of that emperor's cruel policy. Lipsius well exclaims: 
"How happy would Rome have been if Nero had con- 
tinued to follow the advice of Seneca as he began! For 
what could be more commendable than the earlier yeai-s 
of his life, while under the direction of Seneca?" That 
he was a willing party to any wrong act, even his most 
severe entlc, Dion Cassius, seems hardly to believe ; but 
that he was a party at all was both his crime and misfoi'- 
tune, and from the two there is no possibility of acquit- 
ting him. The most that can be done is to give him the 
benefit of a careful weighing of the palliating circum- 
stances which surrounded him. Much stress has been 
laid upon Seneca's enormous wealth. Tacitus refers to 
it, but declares that Seneca's wealth had no effect upon 
B 
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his temperate and cvcd austere life; "Seneca, with a 
diet exceedingly simple, Buppoited an abstemious life, 
satisfying the call of hunger liy wild fruit from the 
wood, and of thirst by a draught from the brook." The 
philosophci' began lite with gi-eat wealth, and after his 
return from exile, and during his tutorship of Nero, there 
came vast accessions to it from the hands of that ruler. 
He had treasures in other lands, as Egypt and Britain, 
and, like Lis wealthy contemporaries, derived immense 
revenue from money at interest. Tacitus nowhere charges 
Seneca with guilt in the acquisition or retention of it. 
Seneca, even requesting Nero to take from him his for- 
tune, used the following noble language: "Order the 
auditora of thy revenue to undertake the direction of my 
fortune, and annex it to thine own ; nor shall I by this 
plunge myself into indigence and poverty ; "but, having 
only surrendered that wondrous opulence which exposes 
me to the offensive blaze of so much splendor, I shall re- 
deem the time which at present is employed in the care 
of pompous feasts and gardens, and apply it to the repose 
and cultivation of my mind." 

The misfortune of Seneca's career was his tutorship 
of Nero, and while in the early exercise of this office he 
used every means to guard his pupil against wickedness. 
Later, however, when he could no longer control him, he 
seems not to have hesitated to approve of the misdoings 
of Nero. He was, perhaps, still in the hope that, by this 
means, he might moderate the violence of the youthful 
despot. But this was no sufficient ground for vacillation, 
or for practical approval of wrong, even though exile or 
death was the certain penalty. 
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" Fou miut lite far another, ^ yoti would live for ymtrtdf^'' 
Epixt. 48, a. 

" While vse are among men let ut eultinate Hndnett ; letut not le 
to any man a caase of peril or of fear.'" De Ira, iii, 43, 5. 

" / leill »o live aaif I imevi that I viae horn, for othere, and teiU 
give thania to Nature on thi» teore." De VU. Beat. 20, S. 

" Sale mttit we liehave ourieltet taieardt men f and how dove be- 
have f What preeepte do ae give in thi»rt»pectf To abttainfrom 
ihedding human hloodT Bat vjhat a »maU thing it it not to hurt 
him to wbmn we ought to do aU the good that lies in our power f It 
it indeed praiteworthy for men to be kindly ditpoted towardt one 
another. Shall we, then, direct a man' to reaiA out his Jtand to the 
Aipiereeked, to tkow the waTtdering traveller hit way, and to divide 
our bread with the hungry? Yet, certainly.'" Epitt. 95, SO, SI. 

8. Obedience Tbuk LiBEBTr. 
" If the Son shall make you free, je shall be free indeed, , . . 
Te shall know the truth, and the truth shall make you free." 
John Tui, 36, 82. 

"Whoso looketh into the perfect lawof liberty and continueth 
therein." James i, 25. 

"Where the Spirit of the Lord is, there is liberty." 2 Cor. iil, 
17. 

" The liberty wherewith Christ hath made us free." Gal. v, 
1. 

" Toobey Qodii {true) liberty." Se VU. Beat. 15, 6. 

"It it neeetiary f<yr you to lerve philoiopky, in order that trve 
liberty may fall to your lot" (quoted from Epicurus). Epiat. 8, 6, 

9. DouiNioN OF Sin. 

" The imagination of man's heart is evil from his youth." Gen. 
viii, 21. 

" If we say that we have no sin, we deceive ourselves, and tha 
truth is not in us." 1 John i, 8. 

"You hath he quickened, who were dead in trespasses and 
uns." Qal.ii,l,6. 

"Out of the heart proceed eril thoughts, murders, adulteries," 
etc. Hatt. XV, 19. 

"^ we would he upright judges of aU things, let ua Jir it pertaade 
ourtdiXBof this, that not one of us it without faidt.'" . . . "Ifoone 
will be found who ean aequit himtelf; and any tnan calling himse^ 
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innoeent, kai regard to the ailnett, not to hi» o 
Ira, ii, 27, 5 ; i, 14, 3. 

" We ehall eaer be oMiged toprmunmee the tame tentenee upon our- 
tehet, that tee are eeU, that we hose been evil, and, IieiU add it un- 
vnUingly, that tee ihall he eviV . . , "All vieet exiit in all mea, hit 
all do not exia in each and etery man (alUce)." De Bene/, i, 10, 8 ; 
iv, 27, 2. 

" Thejlretandgreateitpunishmait o/Hnnen itthe/aet of hating 
tinned." Epiit. 97, 13. 

10. CHABTiaEMKNTS FOR DlBCIPUNK. 

" Behold, happy is the man 'whom Ood coirecteth ; therefore 
despise not tliou tile chastening of the Almighty." Job V, 17. 

"for whom the Lord loveth, he chasteneth, nnd scoargeth 
every son whom he receiveth." Heb. xii, 6. 

"It ia better, if the will of God be so, that ye suffer for well 
doing, than for evil doing," 1 Pet. iii, 17. 

" Blessed are ye when men shall revile you, and persecute you, 
find say all manner of evil against you falsely, for my sake : re- 
joice, and be exceeding glad ; for great is your reward in heav- 
en." Mattv, 11, IS. 

" The gode, hmeejxr, eometimes ehattite, and coerce, and lay heavy 
penaltiee on wme men, and punieh them under the appearance of 
tome good. Do you deeire to propitiate the gods f Be a good man. 
He hat tuffkiently aJid properly teorehipped the godt teho hat imi- 
tated them {to the extait of kit power).'" Epist. 1(5,50. 

"Nature (i.e., the deity) ha» commanded juttiee and equity to 
us: by her appoirUment it u more loretehed to do an injury tht^n to 
triffer one ; and by her command our hands are eter ready to assist 
(rt brother)." Epist. 95, 53. 

" Ood hat a fatherly mind touiards good men, ^td loves them 
stoutly : and, he sayt, let them be haratted with toils, with pains, 
with lotiei, that they may gath» true strength." De Prou. 2, 4. 

" Those therefore whom Ood approves, tBhom he loves, them he 
hardens, he ehattitet, he disciplines," De IVon. 4, 7. 

"A life free from care aiid from any hiffetingt of fortune it a 
dead tea." Epist. 61, 14. 

11. AVAKICK, OR LOTE OF MOKET. 

" And he said. This will I do ; I will pull down my bams, and 
build greater; and there will I bestow all my fruits and my 
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IV. Seneca's Philosophy. 
The position which Si^neca occupies as a philosopher 
is not that of an originator so much as an expouuder. 
We must content ourselves here with merely iDdicating 
his relation, as a philosopher, to his times, and his posi- 
tion as a believer in the Divine Being, and in the moral 
laws which he has Imposed upon the univei'se. While 
Seneca adopted the general principles of the Stoic sys- 
tem, he by no means adhered strictly to them, but seems 
to have reserved to himself the large rights of the 
eclectic thinker. The Koman mind was not at all 
adapted to the repose and equanimity which form a 
fundamental element in Stoicism. It was only after 
popular liberty was lost, when the government became 
a thing that lay within the reach of the most ambitious 
and unscrupulous, and morals became cormpt, that we 
find any tendency to fall back upon the resources of the 
mind itself. Says M. Aubertin : 

"The establishment of the empire, while pacifyin" elo- 
quence and suppressing liberty, did not enfeeble philos- 
ophy. It gave it, on the other hand, a higher impor- 
tance, a less uncertain credit, and more taithful par- 
tisans. In the general abasement, in the mental waste 
and the incurable ennuf where so soon the ardor of the 
noblest souls was chilled, philosophy, the sole consoler 
amid this feai-fal disgrace, offered to the conquered, if 
not an impossible hope, at least a refuge and an indemni- 
fication. Hence, says Horace, the faithful interpreter of 
the delights of the contemporary mind, it became 'the 
work of all the days, of M the ages, and of all the con- 
ditions.' This world, grown old and ccaidemned, there 
found its remedy and salvation. Philosophy gathered 
up the fragments frem the irreparable shipwreck of 
li&erty."* 

• S^n^ne et Saint Paul, p. 103. 
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How this change in the condition of Roman poitttcal 
life involved a new employment of the mini), and tbat 
in the direction of Stoicism — the last resort in sorrow 
for every unchristian heart — liaa been very strongly 
stated by a writer in the Westminster Kcview : 

"In the age of Seneca the fashionable Epicureanism of 
the earlier empire had been supplanted by the philoso- 
phy of the Poi'ch. Roman independence had been de- 
stroyed; Caesar sat like an embodied destiny on the 
thi-one of the world, the terrestrial con-espondent of the 
overruling Fate, the great cosmical unity, the general- 
ized expression for the irrevocable order and iii'cvocable 
succession of individual or collective causes, in which 
men were inserted at the hour of their biith. A philoso- 
phy that encouraged political action could not but give 
offense. The true wisdom was to conquer the trounles 
of life by silent endurance; the true compensation for 
the abandonment of power or place was to be sought in 
retirement, resignation, the inward serenity which can 
neither be given nor taken away. The Stoical disin- 
clination to a public career, or any form of political 
activity, tended, with more or less consciousness, towards 
the ideal of ApoUonius of Tyana, who announced that 
he had no interest in the republic, but lived under the 
rule of the gods. Fiom criminal pieoocupation, from 
enervating luxury, from the satiety, the danger, and 
corruption of the times, the young, the ardent, the aspi- 
rant to a higher life turned away to seek a refuge in the 
internal resources of the Stoical retreat, a predisposition 
typifying the ultimate separation of the temporal and 
spiritual power. Stoicism thus became a religious phi- 
losophy, a code of moral precepts, of prudential regula- 
fions accommodated to the various exigencies of life. 
Of this school of practical wisdom and pions speculation 
Seneca was for a considerable time the distinguished 
chief." • 

Between Cicero and Seneca this Stoic philosophy took 

•Vol. for 1867, pp. 71, 72. 
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root in Rome. The period was respluiideut with a group 
of minds tfaat Beem to Iiave derived all their iDSpiratioii 
frota Greece, and yet to liave comprelieDded well the 
moral needs of their own day. Saye M, Aubertin : 

" Leaving Cicero, and coming i-iglit to Seneca and his 
tieo-Stoical contemporaries, what do we find ? A philos- 
ophy abundant in new perspectives and of vast conae- 
quences. The basis of doctrine has undergone a ti'ans- 
tonnation. The spiritualism of these philosopher has 
a character of mystical exaltation, impassioned raving, 
nnd religious enthusiasm unknown to the author of the 
Tusculati orations. Whence comes this new character, 
marked by such visible characteristics? It is the nat- 
nral result of tlie labor of these eighty-sis years that 
eepai-ate Cicei-o and Seneca. . . . The latter has left lis a 
lively pictui-e of these fruitful years; he is full of the 
reading. of his masters; he hears their voices, cites frag- 
tnents of their discourses, and reproduces tlieir opinions 
with that vividness of imagination which is the dorai- 
naut faculty of his remarkable mind."* 

These philosophers did not neglect metaphysical study, 
but their taste lay chiefly in the department of morals; 
Seneca, while be was a careful gleaner from his immedi- 
ate Roman predecessoi's, and always cites them in sup- 
port of his opinions, went far beyond any of them in the 
development of his system. 

Seneca's view of I)eit^is essentially that found in the 
Stoic system in its best state. There is a supreme God, 
who is the soul of the world. He has operated on mat- 
ter as organizer, not as creator. Matter is eternal, but 
disordered, and only waited for the divine soul to bi-ing 
it into harmony. Matter has no soul ; it is simply inert 
and passive, and subject to the power of God. God is 
the divine reason, placed in the world. While God has 
* g^Q^ne «t Saint Fsnl, p|>. 101, 102. 
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made the world out of pre-esistcnt natter, he haa not 
been able to cbaoge its eesence. Tbis accomits for the 
reign of evil, for matter has essentially an evil principle. 
God has supreme control over human afiaii's. He de- 
scends to men, and dwells with them. Our condition 
is fully known to him. It is to him that we live, and 
to bim that wo must approve oui'selves. We roust so 
live that God will see only good in us, for he sees just 
what we are. "There is no need," aaya Seneca to Lii- 
citiuK, " to lift your hands to heaven, or to pray the 
acdile to admit you to the ear of an image, that eo your 
prayers may be heard the better. God is near thee ; he 
is with thee. ... A holy spirit resides within us, the ob- 
server of good and evil, and our constant guardian. As 
wo treat him, he treats ns. At least no man is without 
God. Cau any one ever rise above the power of for- 
tune without his assistance? It is he that inspires na 
with thoughts upright, just, and pure. We do not, in- 
deed, pretend to say v>/tat gud; but that a god dwells 
in the bi-east of every good man is certain,"* This uni- 
verse could only be restrained from ruin by the presence 
of God. The least events and the lowest lives are 
known to him. We must, therefore, submit fully to 
God. Our condition may be wretched, but this is 
sometimes a necessity for our discipline. God could 
relieve uB from misery, but then that would not always 
be best. We ave in a condition which requires train- 
ing and the highest culture. 

Seneca, in his entire ethical system, went far beyond 
his times. "He seems," says Gillett, "as if by a flash of 
intuition, to apprehend the moral relations of men, and 
the proper alms and dnties of human life. He sets him- 
self up as a teacher — not an example, for he confesses his 
* Episluln iili. 
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itn perfections and deficieacks— and Ins words are mem- 
orable alike for their tei'seness and their wovlb. That 
he stood aloof from CliristiaDity — that the vigor of his 
years had passed before he could have liad any knowl- 
edge of Christianity — adds to our surprise."* The 
ethics of Seneca are baaed upon God's identification with 
the universe and his presence in human life. Hei'e be- 
longs the brotherhood of man. We are not isolated in 
any sense, for the whole family of humanity is united by 
the bonds of a common origin. Natura made us rela- 
tives when it begat us from the same materials and for 
the same destinies. It planted in us a mutual love, and 
fitted us for a social life. What is a Roman knight, or 
freedraan, or slave ? These are but names that spring 
from ambition or injury. Our country is the world, and 
our guardians are the gods. Slavery, therefore, is to be 
condemned as a crime agaius^ God. " Seneca," says 
Lecky, " has filled pages with exhortations to masters 
to remember that the accident of position in no degree 
affects the real dignity of men; that the slave may be 
free by virtue, while the master may be a slave by vice ; 
and that it is the duty of a good man to abstain not only 
from all cruelty, but even from all feeling of contempt 
towards his slaves."! All exhibitions of a man's rights 
to make another sufier are cruel in the extreme. Gla- 
diatorial contests, therefore, have no possible apology. 
Such amusements are " brutalizing, savage, and detest- 
able." Man must imitate the natural world, where each 
has his right and his own part to play. In nature we 
find apparent disturbances and irregularities. Earth- 
quakes, volcanic eruptions, and violent storms would 
seem to be abnormal. But this is not the fact. They are 

• God in Hunwin Thonght, vol. i, p. 253. 

t History of European Mornis, vol. i, p. 324. 
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only the evidences of the reign of cosmic law. To sbow 
this order in nature was the design of the "Natural 
Questions" of Soueca, perhaps mora than any other 
work of antiquity the diiect forerunner of Humboldt's 
"Cosmos." That work of Seneca was valned by Mon- 
taigne more highly than any other, because of its having 
been written in old age, after the temptations to the en- 
joyment of popular and imperial favor had ceased. We 
close our refei-enoe to Seneca's philosophy by citing the 
general view, as just as it is forcible, of a writer, already 
referred to, in the Westminster Review : 

" Free from the superstitions of the populace, exalted 
above the illusions of Stoical orthodoxy, replacing tlie 
multiplicity of gods by the unity of the divine nature, 
and substituting for external worship the spiritual 
adoi'ation which lies in the knowledge of God and the 
humble imitation of liis perfection, Seneca, as a com- 
petent authority observes, holds a foremost rank among 
those who represent in its highest purity the elevated 
moral conception which classical antiquity attained. 
True to the old Stoical traditions, he yet gave pre- 
dominance to the religious point of view, introducing 
into his teaching a difference in degree that was almost 
a difference in mind. Hence his theology became more 
human — his deity more pereonal. Contemporaneously 
with the missionaries of a new faith, he insisted on the 
necessity of obedience to the will of God, of a life in 
harmony with the divine nature, of the presence of God 
in the soul of man, of the slave as well as the free, of 
self-surrender to the Providence that oi-dera the world, 
as the ground of all internal freedom and peace. The 
nractical character of his morality, his conviction of 
fiuman weakness and imperfection, his lessons of mercy 
and forgiveness, his doctrine of forbearance and indnl- 

fenee to human infirmity, his ideal of the married life, 
is estimate of true friendship, his spirit of universal love 
and divine impartiality, at once attest the nobleness of 
his moral aspirations, and illustrnie the mutual approach 
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of the wisdom of the Greek and Romao world, nnd of 
the enlarging pietv of a less exclusive Palestine. Tlie 
work that Seneca endeavored to do, however imperfect- 
ly, must always liave a profound interest for the student 
of that great religious revolution which formed a crisis 
in the history of the human race, not only on general 
grounds, but because, to borrow the remarkable expres* 
Bion quoted by M. Martha from the eloquent Tertnl- 
lian, it was ' teatimonium animae natvraliter Chriatia- 



V. WOEKS OF SkNKCA, 

Seneca's writings have not all been preserved. We 
have the greater pai-t, however, and from those still ex- 
tant we can well appreciate Quintilian's statement con- 
ceming him, " that he treated on almost every subject of 
study ; for both orations of bis, and poemd, and epistles, 
and dialogues, are extant."t It is not probnble that any 
leading work of Seneca has been lost, for being a great 
favoiite in the early Church, the interest in his writ- 
ings served to preserve them, while those of leas-favored 
Roman authors were neither copied nor cared for. The 
list of his works, as given by George Long in Smith's 
"Dictionary of Greek and Koman Biography and My- 
thology," forms the basis of our catalogue. 

l.Delra. In three books. This was addressed toNo- 
vatus, and was one of Seneca's earliest works. 2. De Con- 
solatione ad Seletam Matrem I.iber. Written to his 
mother during his banishment to Corsica. One of his 
purest and best works. 3. De Consolatione ad Poli/bium 
Zaber, Composed in the third year of Seneca's Coraican 
exile. Diderot and others maintain that it is not by Sen- 
eca, because it is unworthy of him. Bnt the external 
evideiices are too strong. 4. De Consolatione ad Marci- 
am Ziber. Written after Seneca's return fi-om exile, and 

♦ VoKforlBGI, p. 8^. t Inst. Oral., X, 1,5 129, 

E2 
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designed to console Marcia for the kiss of liev Bon, Mar- 
cia was the daughter of A. CremutiuB Coidus. 5. Da 
Providentia. " A Golden Book," says Lipshis. Seneca's 
design hei'e is to prove that Providence Las a power 
over all things, and that God is always pi-esent witli 
us. 6. I>e TVanguiUitale Animi. Wntten shortly after 
Seneca's return from banishment, when he was pi'ao- 
tor, and had become Nero's tutor. The object is to dis- 
cover the tme means by which peace of mind can be at- 
tained. The author, Bnn-ounded by all the splendors of 
the court, writes as one very ill at ease. 7. De Constantia 
Sapientis, geu quod hi Sapienletn non cadit Ii^juria. Ad- 
dressed to Serenus, and founded on the Stoic doctrine of 
the wise man's impassiveness. Lipsiiis says of it: "This 
book betokens a great mind, as gi'eat a wit, and much 
eloquence; in a word, it is one of his best." -8. De de- 
mentia ad Neronem Caesarem Libri duo. Tliere is too 
much flattery in this work. It is here that Seneca relates 
the anecdote of Nero's unwillingneBS to sign a sentence 
of execution, and his exclamation: "I would I could 
neither read nor write !" The second book is incomplete. 
9. De Brevitate Vilae. Written to Paulinus, and recom- 
mending the proper employment of time, and the best 
means to derive wisdom from our life. 10. De Vita Jie- 
ata. Addressed to his brother, L. Junius Gallio, and 
pleading that there is no happiness without virtue, though 
health and riches have their value. The conclusion is 
lost. 1 1. I>e Otio. Sometimes joined to De Vita Jieata. 
12. De Dm^iis. In seven books, addressed to Aebucius 
Liberalis, and explaining the way of conferring a f^vor, 
and the duties of the giver and i-ecipient. 13. JEpiatulae 
Morales. One hundred and twenty-four, written to Lucil- 
ius, and consisting of moral maxims. Composed for the 
most part in the latter period of Seneca's life, and com- 
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prising his moral refieclions after losing imperial favor. 
14. Jpocolocynlosia. A satire on the deceased Emperor 
Claudius. It is a play on the ivovd pumpkin, and means 
pumpkiniScation, or the reception of Claudius among the 
pumpkins. 15. Quaestiones Naturalee. In seven hooks, 
addressed to Lucilius : the work deals with questions of 
natural history, and compnses copious extracts from va- 
rious Greek and Roman authoi-s. 10. IVagoediae. Ten 
tragedies are attributed to Seneca by various Latin writ- 
ers. Quint ilian among the number. (In8t.0rat.,ix, 2, § 8.) 
They bear the following titles : Sercules Fui-ens, Thyestes, 
Thebais or Phoeniasae, Htppolytua or Phaedra, Oedipus, 
Troades or Hecuba, Medea, Agamemnon, Sercules Oetaeus, 
and Octavia. As the titles indicate, the subjects are 
mostly from the Greek mythology. They are written in 
iambic senarii, interspersed with choral parts, in anapaes- 
tic and other meti'es. None of these tragedies are adapt- 
ed to the stage, and were never intended for that purpose. 
They were designed for reading or recitation, after the 
fashion of the Roman rhetorical training. Moral senti- 
ments abound in them all, as with every thing that Seneca 
wrote, 

VI. Editions. 
The Editio Princepa of Seneca was issued in Naples, 
1475, in folio. The edition of J. F. Gronovius (Leyden), 
1649-58, is in 4 vols. 12mo; that ofRulikopf (Leipzig), 
1797-181], 5 vols. 8vo; and that of C. R. Fickert (Leip- 
zig), 1842-45, 3 vols. 8vo. The French writera, as stated 
above, probably through the impulse of Montaigne, have 
bestowed great attention on Seneca, both in textual crit- 
icism and translation, Lagrange's version is the best. 
In England, the first edition of The Workes of L. An- 
naeua Seneca, both Morall and Naturall, translated by 
Thomas Lodge, appeared in London in 1614, with a Latin 
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dedication to Chancellor EUeBnierc. An EuglisU trans- 
lation of the TragediGR, by several hands, appeared as 
early as 156]. B&hr, in his Getchichte der rSmischen Li- 
teratur, vol. i, gives a copions bibliography relating to 
Seneca. 

VII, ItBL&TlOMS OF SbNKC* AMD St. VaVU 

To tlic student of sacred and ecclesiastical liistoiy the 
question of the relations of Seneca and St. Paul is one of 
the most interesting connected with tho boundary line 
between Christianity and the pagan philosophy. The co- 
incidences between the writings of the two are among the 
unsolved problems of literary history. Every writer on 
the subject concedes them to be striking, and thoso who 
do not admit an acquaintance have difficulty in explain- 
ing the parallelism. The most common solution of the 
latter class is thus expressed, by tho writer already refer- 
red to, ill the Westminster Review : 

" This resemblance is only one among many instances of 
the drift of the common consciousness, under the «ame im- 
pelling winds of motion, to a similar or analogous intel- 
lectual and moral deliverance. The common thought, the 
common feeling, the common misery, the common aspira- 
tion — in a woi'd, the common development of the human 
mind, had manifestations unlike, yet not all unlike, in 
Greece and in Judaea; and Saul of Tarsus and Seneca of 
Rome, e.ich in his own way, acknowledged the smiting 
presence of the new light that was dawning on a half-ex- 
pectant world." 

Of the co-operative character of the writings of St. 
Paul and Seneca as great moral teachera, Merivale thus 
speaks : 

" Far different as was their social standing-point, far dif- 
feront as were the foundations and the presumed sanctions 
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of iheii' teaching respectively, Seneca and St. Paul wei-o 
both moral i-eformers; boljh, be it said with reverence, 
wei-e fellow -workers in the cause of humanity, though the 
Christian could look beyond the proximate aims of mo- 
I'ality, and prepare men for a final development on wliich 
the hioic could not venture to gaze. Hence there is so 
much in their principles, so much in their language, that 
agrees together ; so that the one has been thought, though 
ii must be owned without adequate reason, to have bor- 
rowed directly from the other. But the philosopher, be 
it remembered, discoursed to a large and nob inattentive 
andionce; and surely the soil was not all unfruitful on 
which his seed was scattered, when he proclaimed that 
God dwells not in temples of wood or stone, nor wants 
the ministrati<ms of human hands; that ho has no delight 
iii the blood of victims; that he is near to all his creat- 
nrca; that his spirit resides in men's he.iits; tlmt all men 
are truly his oftspring ; that we are membera of one body, 
which is God or nature; that men must believe in God 
before tliey can approach him; that the true service of 
God is to be like unto him ; that all men have sinned, and 
none performed all the works of the law; that God is no 
respecter of pei'sons, ranks, or conditions; but all, bai*- 
barian and Roman, bond and free, are alike under his all- 
seeing providence."* 

The early faith of the Church attached much impor- 
tance to the acquaintance and friendship of these two 
men— the one representing all that was vital, aggressive, 
and hopeful in primitive Christianity, and the other all 
that was truthful and worthy in the latest Stoic philoso- 
phy. We can, therefore, look upon the prodnction and 
wide circulation of a spurious con-espon deuce of fourteen 
letters between them as only natural results of a fond de- 
sire to see in the pagan mind a willing acquiescence in re- 
vealed ti-uth, on the first propagation of it, in the metrop- 
olis of the world. "From the age of St. Jerome," says 
Lightfoot, "Seneca was commonly regarded as standing 
• HistoiT of the Itoraana under the Empire, vol. v, pp. 457, 458. 
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on tbe very threshold of the Chnstian Chiii-ch, even if he 
had not actuaUy passed within its portals. In one eccle- 
siastical council at least, held at Tom's in the year 567, 
his authority is quoted with a deference generally ac- 
corded only to fathers of the Church. And even to the 
present day, in the marionette plays of his native Spain, 
St. Seneca takes his place by tlie side of St. Peter and SL 
Paul in the representations of our Lord's passion."* Je- 
rome took note of this correepondence in the following 
language: "Quem non ponerem in catalogo sanctonim, 
nisi rae illae epistulae provocarent quae leguiitur a pluri- 
mis,Pauli ad Senecam et Senecae adPaulum,"t This, of 
course, decides nothing ae to the authenticity of the let- 
ters; but the credulous spirit of the whole mediseval 
Chni-ch was only too ready to adopt this revered father's 
language as a strong endorsement of the correspondence. 
The internal character of the lettei's is thoroughly de- 
cisive of their spnnoiisncss. The barrenness of thought, 
the impurity of the style, the errors in matters of fact, and 
especially the frequent violations of historical and chron- 
ological .accuracy, prove them unworthy the place they 
have occupied in ecclesiastical literature. (These lettera 
are given at the end of the present volume.) Of all writ- 
el's, the French have manifested most confidence in the 
authenticity of the correspondence; and in cases where 
they have not gone to this extreme, they have discussed 
the question with an animation and wealth of research 
that have attracted the admiration of the learned world. 
The most complete treatise on the subject is that of 
Fleury. This author, while claiming that Paul and Sen- 
eca were on intimate relations, concedes the improbabil- 
ity of the correspondence, on the ground of its being " a 
composition of very inferior grade, a sort of school-boy 
• Epistle to the Phili|>[>ianB, pp. 286, 297,3d ed. t Vir. Illiisl., 12, 
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exercise, abundant in ilietoi-ical excesses, couched in very 
poor language, now containing borrowed expressions from 
TacitUB, and now others from the existing version of 
Paul's epistles."* Fleury enriches his treatise by a de- 
scription of the wliole literature of this special subject,! 
and by his excellent bibliography of the manuscripts and 
editions containing the alleged correspondence between 
St, Paul and Seneca-t The most recent French writer on 
this subject is Charles Aubertin, who enters into the full 
criticism of the contemporary philosophy, and concludes 
not only that the cori'espondcnce is without any claim to 
authenticity, but that Seneca's writings no more pi-ovo 
him to have been a Christian than do the works of Plato, 
Cicero, and other Greek and Roman philosophical and 
moral writers prove them to have been followei-s of Christ, 
Lightfoot points out the untenability of Seneca's parallel- 
ism with St. Paul on the ground of the former's frequent 
priority to Paul's writings, the existence of the same par- 
allels in previous authors, the many fallacious coincidences, 
and tbe depth of the opposition of his tenets to those of 
Paul, g However, Lightfoot thus concludes tliat there are 
many coincidences which cau not be explained on these 
grounds : 

" But after all allowance made for the considerations 
just urged, some facts remain which still require expla- 
nation. It appears that the Cliristian parallels in Seneca's 
writings become more frequent as he advances in life. 
It is not less true that they are much more striking and 
more numerous than in the other great Stoics of the Ro- 
man period, Epic tet us and M. Aurelius; for though in 
character these later writers approached mncb nearer to 
the- Christian ideal than the minister of Nero, though 

• Saint Paul et S^nfeque, vol. ii, pp. 281, 282. 

t Vol. i, pp. 2-9. t Vol. ii, pp. 283-297. 

g Epistle to the Philippians, 8d edition, pp. 289-296. lA)ndon,1873. 
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their fundatncntal doctrines are as little Inconsistent with 
Christian theology and ethics as his, yet the closer resem- 
blances of sentiment and expression, which alone would 
suggest any direct obligations to Christianity, are, I be- 
lieve, decidedly more frequent in Seneca. Lastly: after 
all deductions made, a class of coincidences still remains. 



of which the expression 'spend and be spent' raay be 
taken as a type, and which can hardly be consideved 
accidental. It' any historical connection (direct or in- 



ict) can be traced with a fair degree of jsrobabillty, 
we may reasonably look to this for the solution of such 
coincidences.- I shall content myself here with statins; 
the different ways in which such a connection was possi- 
ble or probable, without venturiug to affirm what was 
actually the case, for the data are not Gufficient to justify 
any delinite theory.* 

The weakest part of Lightfoot'a criticism is his en- 
deavor to show that these coincidences are due to the 
Semitic origin of Stoicism, and that Tarsus, especially, 
being a seat of Stoic philosophy, Paul became acquainted 
with that system, and used the religious vocabulary of 
the Stoics in his epistles, or "found in the ethical lan- 
guage of the Stoics expressions more fit than be could find 
elsewhere to describe in certain aspects the duties and 
privileges, the struggles and the triumphs, of the Chris- 
tian life." Lightfoot really attributes the remarkable 
coincidences between Paul and Seneca to Paul's using 
Stoical terminology, a thing which can not be admitted 
for a moment. Had there been no Stoa, there could have 
been, just as easily, the groat structure of the Pauline 
theology. Paul nsed the Greek language, with all its 
charm of imagery and subtle foree, as the vehicle of his 
< thoughts ; but he placed no dependence, in the construc- 
tive part of his theology, on the poor resourees of any 
system of pagan philosophy. It was Seneca, and not any 
■ Epistle to the Fliillppians, pp. 800, 301. 
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other writer of his entire school, or of all pnganiam, who 
used, Id the same sense as Paul, such words as flesh, angel, 
holy spirit, and ofispring of God.* 

It is not at all improbable that Paul and Seneca were 
acquainted with each other. Paul long had in tpind a 
visit to Rome, and regarded that metropolis as a point 
of depaiture for missionary labors in Spain, if not in the 
North (Romans i, 13 ; xv, 23, 24), and we can not suppose 
him to have been without interest in the prevailing relig- 
ious thought of the time and place. This would account 
for an independent interest in the best contemporary 
moi'al writer, Seneca, and would make their meeting no 
undesirable event on the apostle's part. Seneca, too, 
would be equally interested in the man who stood at the 
head of the new faith, and of whose writings he might 
well have had some knowledge. Once, when an impor- 
tant crisis had arrived in Paul's ministry, in Corinth, and 
when the issue of an important Jewish persecution of 
him had to be decided by the governor of Achaia, to 
whom appeal had been made, the I'Csult wns favorable to 
Paul ; for, after the Jews had made their charge, and 
Paul was about to open his mouth in his own defense, 
this governor or deputy, Gallio by name, regarded it un- 
necessary, and dismissed the charge in these words: "If 
it were a matter of wrong, or wicked lewdness, O ye 
Jews, reason would that I should boar with you ; but if it 
be a, question of words and names, and of your law.look 
ye to it: fori will be no judge of such matters." The re- 
sult was, he drove them from the judgment- sent. Now 
who should this Gallio be but Seneca's own brother, 
M. Annaeus Novatus, who took the name Junius Annaeus 
Gallio on passing by adoption into another family, Par- 
rar, not without good ground, says: "We can easily im- 
• See Parallelisms, at end of Introduction, 
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agine Uiat Gallio vas Seneca's favorite brother, and we 
are not surprised to find that the philosopher dedicated 
to him his three hooka on 'Anger,' and hie charming 
little treatise 'On a Happy Life !' "* Seldom haa a brotli- 
er pdd to another such a tribute as Seneca thus pays to 
his brother Gallio: "I used to say to yon that my brother 
Gallio (whom every one lovea a little, even people who 
can not love him much) was wholly ignorant of other 
vices, but even detested this. You might try him in any 
direction. You began to praise his intellect — an intellect 
of the highest and worthiest kind, . . . and he walked 
away ! You began to praise his moderation ; he instant- 
ly cut short your first words. You began to express ad- 
miration for his blandness and natural suavity of man- 
ner, . . . yet even here be resisted your compliments; and 
if you were led to exclaim that you had found a man who 
could not he overcome by those insidious attacks which 
every one else admits, and hoped that he would at least 
tolerate this compliment because of its truth, even on this 
ground he would resist your flattery ; not as though you 
had been awkward, or as though he suspected that you 
were jesting with him, or had some secret end in view, 
but simply because he liad a horror of every form of adn- 
lation."f Must we not suppose that the relations between 
two such brothers were very intimate?^ And is there not 
excellent ground for the conjecture of Schoell, in his.HM- 
(oire de la Litterature Homaine: "In all probability the 
propraetor, in his correspondence with his brother, bad 
mentioned this Jewish teacher, who had preached the 
Gospel for eighteen months in the capital of his prov- 

■ Seekers after God, pp. 20, 21 . t Qiinestiones Nntiira)e3, lib. iv, 
t On the rclntions of I'atil and Gallio, and iha chnmcter of the latter, 

comp. Lenin, Lifo and Epistles of St. Paul. Second edition. Vol i, 

pp. 291, 2B2. 
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inefi!" It most alsij be borne in mind that tlie most 
Blriking parallels between Seneca and St. Panl occur in 
the later works of Seneca, Buch as Iiis i>e Vita Beata and 
J)e Benejiciis, both of which were composed after A.D. 
61 — the year when Paul arrived in Rome — and, above all, 
in his epistles, written near the close of his life.* When 
Paul arrived in Rome he was placed in charge of the pre- 
lect of the Praetorian Guards, who allowed him to dwell 
in a private house with a soldier, who kept him in sight, 
and gave him liberty to see his friends. Now this prefect 
was none other than Biirrhus, whom we have already 
mentioned as an intimate friend of Seneca, and associate 
of the latter at Nero's court. " Is it not natural," M. 
Schoell well asks, "to suppose that their conversation 
would have turned upon this bold and eloquent Jewish 
teacher, who, on account of new religious opinions, li ad 
been persecuted in Palestine, and had appealed to the tri- 
bunal of the emperor? Would not Seneca have been 
curious to see and hear this extraordinary man ?" We 
do not regard it necessary to snppose that any special 
intimacy existed between the Christian Paul and the 
Stoic Seueca, in order to account for parallelism in their 
writings. The tradition, deep-rooted, and often repeated 
through many centuries, is at least very significant. Or, 
asDe Maistre says: "The tradition concerning the Chris- 
tianity of Seneca, and on his relations with St. Paul, with- 
out being finally decisive, is nevertheless far more than 
nothing, if one connect with it certain other presump- 
tions,"t Seneca's mental altitude and achievements prove 
him to have been ready for at least a guarded inter- 

* Ft. Ch. Geipe, l^ctntiuncula de fnmiliarilnte qime Panlo npostolo 
cam Seneca phUosopho intercessisae traditur, Terisimilliina. Lipa., 1813, 
*lo. Quoted \a New Brunswick Review, Feb., 18u3. 

t Soirees de Saint Petersboiirg, IX' Entrelieii. 
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cbange of opinious with Paul, and it may well liare hap- 
pened that the infiueuce of tbe philosoplier at Nei'o's 
court had weight in securing Buch delay of the Apostle's 
trial aa i-esulted later in the iatter's liberation, and in hia 
making one more miesionary tour. 



PARALLELS H RESEMBLANCES TO HOLY SCRIPTDKE 
IN SENECA'S WRITINGS, 

1. Ood'b Herct and Goodnbbs. 
" He maketh his sua to rise on the evil snd on the gooil, and 
scndeth rain on tbe just and on tbe unjust." Matt, t, 45. 

"The earth is full of the goodneaa of the Lord." Psalm 

" He dotb not afflict willlDgly, nor grieve the children of men." 
Lum. iii, 33. 

"Sow many are unworthy of the light; and y^t the dap datens 
. . . See what great tklngt the godi hring^ to pa» daily, vikat great 
gifl» they beatoie, with ithat abundant fruiti they fiU the earth , . . 
■ tMt what »u4derdy falling ahomrt they soften the ground. . . . If 
you imitate the godt, confer benefite even on (he unthankful: for ihe 
tun ritet even on the wiehed, and the teat are <^pen, to pirates." De 
Ben^. i, 1, 11 ; iy, 35, 36 ; of. also vii, 31. 

" The deity leantt not minittert. Sow tat Jle hinttelf miai*- 
t^vth to the human race. Be it at hand everywhere, and to aU 
men." " The man is migtaiien teho thinks that the gods affiiet any 
one willingly." Epist. 95, 47, 48. 

2. Omniscience of God. 

"Shall not God search this out] for be knoweth the secrets 
of tbe heart." Ps. sliv, 21, 

" All things are naked aod opened unto the eyes of him with 
whom we have to do." Heb. iv, 18. 

"Pray to thy Father wbich is in secret; and thy Pather which 
seeth in secret shall reward thee openly." Matt, vi, 6. 
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"For the Lord seeth not as mao seetb; for mnn looketh on 
the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart." 
1 Sam. xvi, 7; see also Luke xvi, 15. 

"Ca-taiiUi/ ice ought »o to live as if we mere living in the very 
fight of man; we ought so to think at if tome one were able to gate 
into the inmoet reetttet of our heart. And, indeed, there it one abU 
to to do. For what avails it to keep any thing secret from man T 
Nothing is hid or dosed to god : he it present to our miTidt, and en- 
ten into the midtt of our thoughtt.'" • EpisL^3,\, 

" No one Imowis god ; many entertain strange and Kicked opinr 
iont about him, even with impunity." Epitt. 81, 9. 

3. Ineweij,ihg of God's Spibit, 

"Kdow je not that ye are tlie temple of God, and that the 
Spirit of God dwelleth in yon?" 1 €or. iii, 16. 

"He that raised up Christ from the dead shall also quicken 
your mortal bodies by his Spirit that dwelleth in jou." Rom. 
Tuiill. 

" Ood i» near thee; he is toitk thee; he ii uithm thee. . . . A 
hclff ^irit reiidet viithin ut, and it the guardian and obterver of 
our good and evU deeds.^' Epitt. 41, 1. 

" Do you wmder that man goet to the gods f Ood comet to men ; 
nay, what is nearer, he comes into men. No good mind is without 
god." Epitt. 73, 14, 

■ 4. FoRoivENEee of Ikjciues. 

"Then came Peter unto him and said. Lord, how oil Bhall 
my brother sin against tne and I forgive him? Till seven 
times! Jeans saith unto him, I aaj not unto thee until seven 
times, but until seventy times seven." Matt, xviii, 31 ; Luke 
xTii, 4. 

" If thine enemy hunger, feed him ; if he thirst, ^ve him drink ; 
for in so doing thoa shalt heap coals of fire on his head." Rom. 
su, 20. 

" A wise man wiU pardon an injury, though it be great, and if he 
ran do it leithout breach of piety and ^fidelity, that is, if the whole in- 
jury thallpertain to himtelf." Epitt. 81, 14, 

"Zet him, vihoejier teithet, treat you with reproach and injury; 
you leUl goffer nothing so long at you adhere to virtue. If you teiah 
to be happy, to be a good man in good faith, suffer it that any one 
(icho eliooiei) contemn or despise you." Epitt. 71, 7. 
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5. 8elf-Ey4mujation. 

"Esatoine yourselves, whether ye be in the faith; prove your 
own aetves," 3 Cor. xiii, 5. 

" Let a man examine hmiBelf," etc 1 Cor. xi, 2S. 

" Let us search and try our ways, and turn again to the Lord." 
Lam. ill, 40. 

''A* far at thoa txm»t, aeeute thyself, try Aytelf: dMcharge the 
€^iee,firgt of a pro«eeular,tken of a judge,laeily of an intereeaam:" 
EpUt. 38, 7. 

"When the ligM it removed out of sight, and my m/e, who it by 
thit time aware of my practice, it now tiUnt,IpaM the whole of my 
day under examirutiion., and I review my deedt and wordt. I hide 
neihingfrom tnytelf, I past oiw nothing." De Ira, iii, 36, 3. 

6. Selb^Sacbificb for Others. 

"I will very gladly spend and be spent for you." 2 Cor, xii, 
15. 

"I am the good shepherd: the good shepherd givetb his life 
for the sheep." John i, 11. 

" Oood wwn. toQ, they tpend, and are tpeiU, willingly indeed.'" J)e 
Fnyr>. 5, 3. 

" Let lit UM thete thingi (intitided to va) ; let vs not hoait of 
them; and let va ute them tparingly, at a loan depotited wil^ vt 
which will toon depart." Bpitt, 74, 16. 

7. Duties Towahdb Oth&r Men. 

"Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, do ye 
even so unto them." Matt, vii, 13. 

"Masters, give unto your servants that which is equal and 
just, knowing that yealso have a Master in heaven." Coi iv, 1. 

" And if it be possible, as much as lietb in you, live peaceably 
with all men." Rom. xii, 18. 

" Thou shalt Love thy neighbor as thyself." Matt, xsii, 89. 

" Be kindly afiectloned one to another. . . . Recompense no 
man evil for evil." Rom. xii, 10, 17. 

" Thit it the turn of what I would preteribe ; lite so with an in- 
ferior at you would have a tuperioT life with you." ^itt. 47, 9. 

" Mail it ham for mataal aeditanee,'' J)e Ira, i, 5, 8. 
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goods. Aod I will say to m; soul, Soul, thou hast much goods 
laid up for many years ; take thine ease, eat, drink, and be mer- 
ry. Bat Ood said unto him, Thou fool, this night thy soul shall 
bo required of thee; then whoae shall those things be which 
thou hast provided!" Matt, xii, 17-19. 

" The love of money is the root of all evil." 1 Tim. vi, XO. 

" It is easier for a camel to go through the eye of a needle, 
than for a rich man to enter into the kingdom of God." Matt. 
xix,24. 

" Godliness with contentment is great gain." 1 Tim. vi, C. 

" Lay not up for yourselves treasures upon eartb, where moth 
and mat doth corrupt ... for where your treasure is, there will 
your heart be also." Matt, vi, 19-21. 

"Apply thy>elfU> ^ true riehee. It i» ehameful to depend/or a 
happy l^e on tih&r and gold." Epi»t. 110, 18. 

" Let thy good deed» le invented like a tretwure deep htried in the 
fftwmd, which thou eanst not bring to light, except it ie neceemTy." 
De VU. Beat. 24, 3. 

*' how great it the madneit of thou who embark on distant hope* : 
Iwillbuy,IwiUbuiid,Imlllendoiit,Iwilld^aa7tdpayntent,IwHl 
hearhyiwrt; then at l€n0h I mil reeiffn my old age, wearied and lated, 
to re»t:' Epi^. 101, 4. 

^^We lAaUie wiee ^ we detire but little; if each man takei count 
of Mmtelf, and at the same time meaturei hit own body, he will hune 
how little it can contain, and for luya thort a time." Epiet. 114, 26. 

13. LwE A Warfare. 

" la there not a warfare to every man upon earth J" Job vii, 1. 

" So fight I, not as one that beateth the air ; but I keep under 
my body, and bring it into subjection, lest that by any means 
when I have preached to others, I myself should be a castaway." 
1 Cor. is, 36, 27. 

" Dearly beloved, I beseech you, as atrangere and pilgrims, lo 
abstain from fleshly lusta, which war against the soul." 1 Pet. 
ii.ll. 

"Thou therefore endure hardness, as a good soldier of Jesus 
Christ," 2 Tim, ii, 3, 

" Fight the good fight of faith." 1 Tiro, vi, 12. 

"This I say, brethren, the time is short. It remaineth . . . 
that tye) use this world as not abusing it. For the fashion of 
this world passeth away." 1 Cor. vii, 29, 31. 
C 
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" L^e U>e^,my lAieUiut,U a viarfare." EpUt.M,Z. Q^^ Epitt. 
120,18; 51,5. 

" We can never quarrel eiunigh with our vices, wAfci, / heseeeh you, 
LtuiUiuSito peraeeute perpetually. Throw away from ymi eeerythinff 
that tear» the heart ; and if you earatot otheraiee get rid of tt, ^are 
not the heart iteelf" EpUt. 51, 13. 

"What ilowi do athMet receive in their face, what tlojut all over 
their My. . , . Yet they bear aU the torture from thirst of ghry. 
Let u» also overcome aU things, for our reward is not a crown or a 
pah»irfuuth, or the trumpeter proclaiming silence far the announee- 
mettt of our natne, but virtue and strength of mind, and peace ac- 
quired ever after." S^nst. 78, 15. 

" The end of all things is at hand ; that {period), T say, is near, 
inhence the happy man is east out, and the unhappy released." ^ntt. 
110,4. 

13. Need of Divike Qbacb. 

" By grace are ye saTed through faith ; and that not of your- 
selves ; it ia the gift of God." Eph. ii, 8. 

" Not that we are sufficient of oursetves to think any thing as 
of onraelTea ; but our sufficiency is of Ood." S Cor. iii, 6. Sec 
also Rom. vii, 18, 19. 

"Without me ye can do nothing." John xv, 5. 

"What is it, Lueilius, that, as we are intentionally going one uay, 
stm drives us another T What is it that detains us there, where ice 
have no inclination to stay f What is it that thwarts our mtt, vor 
permits us to determine upon any one thing seriously f Our thoughte 
are ever wavering ; we will nothing freely, nothing absolutely and al- 
ways. .... But how or when shaH we get cured of this {malady) ? 
Noonehas strength enough of himself to emerge {from it)." Epi^ 
53, 1. See ako BpUit. 103. 
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K quia autem volet scire pleniuK, cur maloa et ioiustos dem poten- 
t«a, beatos, divites fieri sinst, pios contra homilet, miaeroB, inopeaqne 
esse pB^tur; Bumat cum Sebbcai librum, cui titulus est; Quart bona 
virU simlta mala accidara, cum at pitmidaitui ; in quo ille molls, bon 
plane inperitia Baeculan, aed eapienter ac paene diTinitug elocutus eat 
L^cuNTttra. 
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AD LUCILIUM 
DE PROVIDENTIA. 



I. QuAESiBTt a me, Lncili, qnid ita, si providentia 
mnndns ageretur, raulta bonis viris mala accideie ? 
Hoc commodius in coiitextii opens redderetiir, cnm 
prseesse univereis providentiam probaremua et intei*- 
esse nobis denm : sed qitoniam a toto particiilam re- 
velli placet et unam contradictionem manente lite iute- 
gra solvere, faciam rem non difficilem, causam deonim 
agam. 2. Snpervacntimest inpraesentiaoet^ndere non 
sine aliquo cnstode tantiiin opus stare, nee hunc side- 
rum coetnm disc ursumq lie fortuiti inpetns esse, et quae 
casus incitat saepe tnrbari et cito anetare, banc inoffen- 
sam velocitatem procedere aetemae legis imperio tan- 
tum rerum terra mariqne gestantem, tantiim clarissiroo- 
nim luminum et ex dispositore liicentium: non esse 
materiae errantis bnnc ordinem, nee quae temere coie- 
rnnt, tanta arte pendere, iit terrarum gravissimum pon- 
duB sedeat inmotnm et circa se propeiantis coeli fiigara 
spectet, nt infiisa vallibus maria molliant terras nee 
nllum incrementum flurainum eentiaiit, ut ex minimis 
seminibns nascantur ingentia. 3. Ne ilia qnidem quae 
videDtnr confusa et incerta, pluvios dico nubesque et 
elisomm fulminiim iactns et iiicendia ruptis montinm 
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verticibus effuEa, tremores labantis soli et alia quae to- 
multuosa pare rerum circa teiTas movet, Bine ratione, 
quaravis Bobita sint, accidunt: Bed Buas et ilia cau&as 
habent non mimis quam quae alienis locis conspecta 
miraculo sunt, at in jnediis fluctibuB calentes aquae et 
nova inBularutn in vasto exBilientiam mari spatia. 4, 
lam Tero Bi qnis observaverit nudari litora pelago in Be 
recedente eademque intra exiguum tempus operiri, cre- 
det caeca quadam volutatione modo contrahi nndas et 
inti-orsum agi, modo emmpere et magno cursa repetere 
sedem snam : cum interim illae portioniboa crescunt et 
ad boram ac diem subeunt ampliores minore&que, pront 
illas lunare eidus elicuit, ad cuius arbitrium oceanus 
exuudat. Sue ista tempon reserventur eo quidem ma- 
gis, quod til non dabitas de providentia, sed quaeris. 5. 
In gratiam te redncam cnm dis adversus optimos optt- 
mis. Neqne enim rerum natura patitm* ut mnquam 
bona bonis noceant. Inter bonos viros ac deoB amicitia 
est conciliante virtute: amicitiam dieo? immo etiam 
necessitudo et similitudo : quoniam qoidem bonus tem- 
pore tantum a deo difEert, discipulus eius aemulatorqne 
et vera progenies, quam parens ille magnifieus, virtu- 
tnm non leiiis exactor, sicnt severi patrcs, durius edn- 
cat, 6. Itaqne cnm videris bonoB viros acceptosque dis 
laborare, sudare, per arduum escendere, males antem 
lascivire et voluptatibus fluere ; cogita filiomm nos mo- 
destia delectari, vemularum Hceutia: illos disciplina 
tristiori contineri, horum alt audaciam. Idem tibi de 
deo liqueat : bonum virum lu deliciis non habet : expe- 
ritur, indurat, sibi ilium parat. 

II. Quare multa bonis viris adverea eveninnt t Ni- 
hil accidei-e bono viro mali potest : non miscentiir contra- 
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ria. Qucmadmodum tot amnes, tautiim siiperne deiec- 
torum imbrium, tanta medieatorum vis foDtium non 
mutant saporem maris, ne reinittuDt qnidem : ita ad- 
Tersarum inpetue rernm viri fortis non vertit animnm. 
Manet in statu et qiiicquid evenit, in suum colorem tra- 
hit. Est enim omnibus extemis potentior. Nee hoc 
dico, Don sentit ilia, sed vincit et alioqnin quietus pla- 
cidusqne contra incurrentia adtoUitur. Omnia adversa 
exercitationes patat. 2. Qnis autem, vir mode et erec- 
tu8 ad bone&ta, non est laboi-is adpetens iusti et ad offi- 
cia cum pericnlo promptus? cui non industrlo otium 
poena est? Athletas videmus, qnibua vinum cura est, 
cum fortissiinis quibnaqne confiigere et exigere ab hie 
per quos certamini praeparantar, nt totis- contra ipsos 
viribuB ntantur : caedi se vexarique patiuntur et, si non 
inveninnt singulos pares, ploribue simul obicinntur. 3, 
Marcet sine adveraario virtus : tunc adparet quanta sit 
quantumqne polleat, cum quid possit patientia ostendit 
Scias licet idem viris bonis esse faciendnm, ut dura ac 
difficilia non reformident nee de fato querantur; quic- 
quid accidit, boni consulant, in bonum vertant. Non 
quid, sed qnemadmodum feras interest Non vides, 
qnanto aliter patres, aliter matree indulgeant? illi ex- 
ercitari inbent liberos ad studia obeunda mature, feri- 
atis qnoque diebns non patiuntur esse otiosos et sndo- 
rem illis et interdum lacrimas excutiunt: at matres 
fovere in sinn, continere in umbra volant, numquam 
flere, nnmquam contristari, numquam laborare. 4. Pa- 
trium deua habet adversus bonos viros animum et illos 
fortiter amat et, operibus, inquit, doloribus, damnis exa- 
gitentur, ut verum colligant robur. Languent per iner- 
tiam saginata nee labore tantnm, sed motu et ipso sui 
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0061*0 deficiunt. Noii fert ullum ictniii iiilaesa felici- 
tae : at ubi adsidua fnit cnm incoramodis Buis rixa, cal- 
lum per iniurias duxit nee ulli malo cedit, eed etiam bi 
cecidit, de genu pugnat. 6. Mirai-is tu, si deuB ille bo- 
nonim ainaatisBimus, qui illoe quam optimos eeee atque 
excellentissimos vult, fortnnain illis cum qua exerce- 
antur adsignat ? Ego vero non miror. Si aliqnando in- 
petum capiiint, spectant di roagnos viroa conluctantea 
cum aliqiia calamitate. Nobis interdum voluptatieBt,Bi 
adnlescens conBtantis atiimi inruentem fei-am venabulo 
excepit, ei leonis iooursum iuterritue pertulit : tantoqne 
hoc Bpectaciilum est gratiuB, quanto id hoDestior fecit. 
6. Noll sunt ieta, quae possint deorum in se voltum 
convertere, pnerilia et hnmaitao oblectamenta levitatis. 
Ecce Bpectaciilum dignnm ad quod reBpiciat intentus 
operi Buo deus; ecce par deo dignnm, yir fortis cum 
fortuna mala conpoBitnB,utique Bi et provocavit. Non 
video, inquam, quid habeat in terris Inpiter pnlchrius, 
ei couvei'tere aiiimnm velit, quani ut spectet Catonem 
iam partibuB non semel fractie Btantem nihilominus 
nter ruinas publicas rectum. 7. Licet, inquit, omnia 
n unine ditionem concesserint, custodiantnr legionibuB 
terrae, classibus maria, Caesarianus portas miles obsi- 
deat : Gato qua exeat habeL Una manu latam liberta- 
ti viam faciet : ferrnm istud, etiam civili bello purum 
et inno^ium, bonas tandem ac nobiles edet operas: li- 
bertatem quam patriae non potuit, Catoni dabit Ad- 
gredere, anime, diu meditatum opuB, cripe te rebus ha- 
inania. 8. Iam Fetreius et Inba concucurreruot ia- 
centque alter alteiius manu caeBi : fortis et egi'egia f ati 
conventio, Bed quae non deceat magnitudinem nostram; 
tain turpe est Catoni mortem ab ullo petere quam vi- 
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tam. Liquet mihi cntn magno epectasse gaudio deoB, 
ciiin ille vir, acerrimus siil vindex, alieiiae Balnti consiilit 
et instrnit discedentium fngam; diim Btiidta etiam nocte 
iilttiua tractat, dum gladiiim saero peetori iiifigit, dum 
viscera spargit et illarn Banctiesimam animam iudig- 
namque qnae ferro contaminarettir, maim educit. 9. 
Inde crediderim fuisso parnm certiim et efficax voIhub: 
uon fiiit dis inmortalibus satis apectare Catonem eemel: 
retenta ac revocata virtus est, ut in diffiuiliore pat-te se 
OEtenderet. Nod enim tam magno auituo mors ioicitnr 
qnam repetitwr. Quidni libenter spectarent alnmnnm 
Bunm tam claro ac memorabili exitu evadentem? mors 
illos consecrat, quorum exitum et qui timent landaut. 

III. Sed iam procedente oratione ostendam, qnam 
non Bint quae videntnr mala. Nunc iHud dico, ista 
quae to vocas aspera, quae adversa et abominanda, pri- 
mum pro ipais esse quibns accidunt, deinde pro uni- 
TCrsis, quorum maior dis cnra qnam eingulorum est: 
post hoc Tolentibus aecidere ac di^oa nialo esse, si , 
Dolint. His adiciam fato ista sic et recte eadem lege • 
bonis evenire qua sunt boni. Persnadebo deinde tibi, 
ne umquam boni viri mieereariB : potest enim miser dici, 
non potest esse. 2. Diflicilliinum ex omnibus quae pro- 
posui videtur quod priinum dixi, pro ij^sis esse quibus 
eveuiunt ista, quae horremus ac tremirauB. Pro ipeis 
est, inquis, in exilium proici, in egestatem deduct libe- 
ros, coningem ecferre, ignomlnia adfici, debilitari? 8i 
miraris haec pro aliquo esse, miraberis quosdam fcri-o 
et igne cnrari nee minus fame ac siti. Sed si cogitave- 
ris tecum, remedii causa qnibusdam et radi ossa et legi 
et extrabi venas et quaedam ampntari membra, quae 
sine totins pernicio corporis haerere non poterant; hoc 
02 
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quoqiie patieria probaii tibi, quaedam incomnioda pro 
his esse qiiibua accidunt, tarn meherciileB quam quae- 
dam qnae laudaatur atque adpctuQtur, contra ec« esse 
quos delectaveruDt, similUma cmditatibus ebrietatibus- 
que et ceteris quae necaiit per volnptatem, 3. Inter 
multa inagnifica Demetrii uoatri et Iiaec vox est, a qua 
recena sum; eonat adhuc et vibrat in auribua meia. 
Nihil, inquit, mihi videtur infeliciva eo, cut nihil 
umquam evenit adverai. Non licnit enim illi ae expe- 
riri. Ut ex veto illi flaserint omnia, ut ante votum, 
male tamen de illo di indicaverunt : indignuB vians est 
a qno vinceretur aliquando fortuna,qnae ignaviaaimnm 
quemque refngit, quaai dicat ; Quid ergo iatnm milii 
adveraarium adaumaml statim arma submittet: non 
opaa eat in ilium tota potentia mea : levi conminatione 
pelletur : non potest Bostinere voltnm meum. 4. Aliua 
circumspiciatur cum quo conferre poesimus manum: 
podet congredi cum bomine vIdcI parato. Ignorainiam 
iudicat gladiator cnm inferioro conponi et scit eum 
Bine gloria vinci, qui sine periculo vincitnr. Idem facit 
fortnna; fortisaimoB aibi pares qoaerit, qnosdam fas- 
tidio tranait. Contumacissimum quemque et rectisai- 
mtim adgreditiir, adversus qnem vim suain intendat. 
> 5. Ignem experitur in Mucio, panpertatem in Fabricio, 
exilium in Rutilio, tormenta in Begulo, venenum in 
Socrate, mortem in Catone. Magnnm exemplum nisi 
mala fortnna non inveuit. Infelix est Maciua, quod 
dextera ignes hostinm premit et ipse a Be exigit erroria 
Bni poenas? quod regem quern armata mann non po- 
tnit, exusta f ngat ? Quid ergo ? felicior eeset, si in sinu 
amicae foveret mannm ? 6. Infelix est Fabriclns, quod 
rus auum, quantum it republica vacavit, fodit ! quod 
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bellniu lam cnm P;ri'ho qaam cum divitiis gerit? quod 
ad focnm cocnat illas ipBas radices et herbas, qnas in 
repargando agro trinmphalis senex viileit? Quid ergo} 
felicior cseet, ei in ventrem Buum longinqui litoris pieces 
et peregrin a auonpia congereret ! ei conchyliis eaperi 
atqiie inferi mans pigritiam stomachi nansiantiB erige- 
ret ? El ingenti pomorum strue cingeret primae formae 
feras, captas multa cacde venantium ? 7. Infelix est 
Batiliiis, qnod qui illam damnavemnt, causapi dicent 
omnibnB eeculis? quod aeqniore animo passua est se pa- 
triae eripi quam sibi exilium! Quod Snllae dictatori 
solus aliquid negavit et revocatas non tantum retro 
cessit, Bcd longins fugit ? Viderint, inqiiit, isti qnos Ro- 
niae deprebeudit felicitas toa. Yideant largnm in foro 
sangnineiu et snpra Serviliantim lacum (id enini pro- 
Bcriptionis Sullanae Bpoliarium est) senatornm capita et 
paseim vagantis per iirbem percusaorom greges et multa 
inilia civium Homanorum nno loco post fidem, immo 
per ipsam fidem trucidata. Yideant ista qui exularo 
non posEunt 8. Quid ergo^ felix est L. Sulla, quod illi 
descendenti ad forum gladio submovetnr, quod capita 
sibi consnlarinra rirorum patitnr ostendi et pretinm 
caedis per quaestorem ac tabulas publicas niunerat? et 
haec omnia facit ille, ille qui legem Comeliam tnlit. 
Yeniamus ad Kegnlum : quid illi fortuna nocuit, qnod 
illmu documentnm fidei, documentum patientiae fecit! 
Figunt cutem elavi et quocomque fatigatnm corpuB re- 
clinavit, volneri iucumbit, in perpetuam vigiliaiii bub- 
pensa Bunt lumina. 9. Quanto plus tormenti tanto 
plus erit gloriae. Vis scire quam non poeniteat hoc 
pretio aestimasee virtutem ? Refice ilium et mitte in se- 
natam : eamdem sententiam dicet. Feliciorem ergo tu 
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Maecenatem putas, cni ainoribus anxio et morosae wxo- 
i-iB cotidiaiia repudia deflenti fiomnne per symphonia- 
rum cantuni ex loDginquo lene resonantium quaeritur! 
Mero ee licet Bopiat et aquarum fragoribue avocet et 
raile votnptatibus mentem anxiam fallat; tarn vigilabit 
in plnma quam ille in cnice. Scd illi eolatium est pre 
hoiieEto dura tolerare et ad caiisam a patientia reBpicit: 
liunc volaptatibus marcidiiin et felicitate nimia labo- j 
rantem iiiagis his quae patitiir, vexat cansa patiendi. 
10. NoQ neqiie eo in poeeesEioiieni generis Immant vitia 
venernnt, nt dabinm sit, an electione fati data plm-es 
Dasci Regiili qnam Maecenates velint. Aiit si quia 
fuerit, qui audeat diccro Maecenatem ee qnam Kegii- 
lura naBci malaisee; idem iste, taecat licet, naeci se 
Terentiam maluit Male tractatum Socratem iudicae, 
qnod illam potionem publice mixtara non aliter qnam 
medicamentum inmortalitatis obdnxit et de morto dis- 
putavit usqne ad ipeam ? male cum illo actum est, quod 
gelatUB est sanguis ac paulatim frigore iudncto vena- 
ram vigor constititi 11. Quanto magis hnic inviden- 
dum est qnam illie, quibns gemma ministrntur, quibiis 
exoletus omnia pati doctus exsectae virilitatls ant du- 
biae suspensam auro nivem diluit? Hi quicqnid bibe- 
runt, Yomitu remetientur tristea et bilem snam re- 
guetantes; at ille venenum laetos et libens bsnriet. 
Quod ad Catonem pertinet, satis dictam est snmmam- 
qne illi felicitatem contigisse GonseQsns hominnm fate- 
bitur; qaem sibi rernm natura delegit cum qno metn- 
enda coUideret 12. InimieitJae potentium graves ennt? 
opponatnr simnl Pompeio, Caesari, Crasso. Grave est 
a deterioribus honore anteiri? Tatinio postferatur. 
Grave est civilJbns belHs interesse ? toto terramm orbe 
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pro cansa bona tarn mfeliciter qnam pertinaciter mili- 
tet Omve est etbi raanas adferre ! faeiat Qnid per 
baec coneeqaar} at omnes sciaiit iion esse haec mala, 
quibae ego dignnm Catonem pntavj. 

JV. Proepera in plebem ac vilia ingenia devent- 
unt : at calaraitates terroresque mortaliura sob iugiim 
mittere proprium magci viri est. Semper vero esse 
felioem et Eioe morsn animi transire vitam ignorare est 
rernm natmae alteram partem. MngniiB es vir: eed 
node Bcio, si tibi fortnna non dat facultatem exlii- 
bendae virtntis? 2. Descendisti ad Oljmpia, sed nemo 
praeter te : coronam babes, victoriam non babes. Non 
gratnlor tamquam viro forti, sed tainqnam consulatiim 
praetnramve adepto : honore auctus es. Idem dicere et 
bono Tiro possum, si illi nnllam oceaeionem difiicilior 
casus dedit in qua una vim sui animi oetenderet. 3. 
Miserum te iudieo, quod numqnam fuisti miser : tran- 
BiBti sine adversario vitam. Nomo sciet quid potneris : 
ne tn quidem ipse. Opns est eiiim ad notitiam eiii ex- 
perimento: quid quisque posset nisi temptando non 
didicit Itaqne quidam ipsi ultro se cessantibus malis 
obtnlerunt et virtnti itnrae in obscnrnm occasioiiem per 
quam enitesceret quaesiernnt. 4. Gaiident, inqnam, 
magni viri aliqtiando rebus adversis, non aliter qnam 
fortes milites bellis triumphant. Ego murmillonem snb 
Tiberio Caesare do raritate munerum audivi queren- 
tem : Quam beUa, inquit, aetaa peril .' Avida est peri- 
culi virtus et quo tendat, nop qnid passura sit cogitat : 
qnoniam etiam quod passura est, gloriae pars est. Mill- 
tares viri gloriantnr volneribus, laeti fluentem meliori 
casa sanguinem ostentant. Idem licet fecerint qui in- 
tegri revertuntur ex acie, magis spectatur qui saucins 
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rcdit. 6. Ipsis, iiiquam, deus consulit, quos esse quam 
honestisEiinoa cupit, quotieoB illis materiam praebet ali- 
quid animoae fortiterqiie faciendi ; ad quam rem opnB 
est aliqua reriini difficultate. Gabematorem in tern- 
pestate, iu acie militem intellegas. Unde possum scire, 
quantam adversne panpcrtatem tibi animi sit, si divitiiB 
diffluis ? Unde possum suire, quantum adversus igno- 
miniam et infamiam odiumque populare constantiae 
habeas, si inter plausus senescis ? si t« inexpugnabilia et 
inctinatione quadam mentinm proniis favor seqiiitnr? 
6. Unde scio, quam aequo animo latums sis orbitatem, 
si quosonmque siistulisti, vides? Audivi te, cum alios 
consolareris : tunc conspexissem, si te ipse consolatus 
essea, si te ipse dolere vetuisses. NoUte, obsecro vob, ex- 
pavescere ista, quae di inmortales velut stimulos admo- 
vent animis. Calamitas virtntis occasio est Bios me- 
rito quis dixerit mi8ero8,qui nimia felicitate torpescunt, 
quDS velut in man lento tranqaillitas inei-s detinet. 7. 
Quicquid illia incident, novum veniet : raagis ui-gent 
saeva inexpertoa: grave est terere cervicibiiB ingum. 
Ad snspicionem volneris tiro pallescit; audacter vete- 
ranus crnorem Bunm Bpectat, qai scit se saepe viciese 
post sanguinem. Hos itaque deus quos probat, qnos 
amat, indurat, recognoscit, exercet: eos antem quibns 
indulgere vidctur, quibuB parcere, molles Venturis malis 
sorvat, Erratis enim, si qnem indicatis exceptam : ve- 
niet ad ilium dtu felieem sua portio. 8. Quisquis vide- 
tur dimissus esse, dilatus est Qnare deus optimum 
quemque ant mala valitudine ant luctn ant aliis iucom- 
modis adficit ? Quia in castris qnoque periculosa fortis- 
simis imperantur, dux lectissimos mittit qui noctumis 
hostes adgrediantur insidiis aut explorent iter ant prae- 
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eidium loco deicIanL Nemo eonim qui exeunt dicit, 
Male de me imperator meruit; Bed, Bene indicaTit 
Idem dicant quicumque iabentnr pati timidia igna- 
visqne flebilia ; Digni visi sumus dec in. qiiibna expe- 
riretur, quantum bumana natura posset pati. Fngite 
delicias, f iigite enervatam felicitatem, qua animi perma- 
descnnt, nisi aliquid intervenit quod humanae sortie ad- 
moueat, velut pei'petna ebrietate sopiti. 9. Quern specu- 
laria Bemper ab adflata vindieaverunt, cuius pedes inter 
fomenta sobinde mntata tepnerunt, cuius coenatioaes 
Babditus et parietibna circumfusus calor temperavit, 
hunc levia aura non sine periculo stringct. Cnm omnia 
quae excesserunt raodum noceant, periculosiBsima felici- 
tatis intemperantia est. Movet cerebrum, in vanas 
mentes imagines cvocat, multiim inter falsum ac verum 
mediae caliginis f undit. 10. Quidni iis gating sit perpe- 
toam infelicitatem advocata virtute sustinere quam infi- 
nitis atque inmodicis bonis rumpi ? Lenior ieinnio m^rs 
est : cruditate dissiliunt. Hanc itaqne rationem di ee- 
qauntnr in bonis viris, quam in discipnlis Btiis prae- 
ceptores; qui plus laboris ab iis exigunt, in quibus 
certior Bpes est. Numquid tu invisos esse Lacedaemo- 
niis liberoe 8U03 credis, quorum experiunttir iiidolem 
publico yerberibns admotis? Ipsi illos patres adhor- 
tantur, ut ictus flagelloram fortiter perferant et lace- 
roB ac semianimes rogant, pereeverent volnera praebere 
volneribus. 11. Quid minim, si dure generosos spiritus 
deas temptat } nnmqnam -virtutts molle documentum 
est. Verberatnoa et lacerat fortuna: patimur: uon est 
Baevitia, certamen CBt : quod si sacpius adierimns, for- 
tiorea enmos. Solidissima corporis pare est quam fre- 
quens usus agitavit. Praebendi fortunae sumus, ut 
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contra illam ab ipsa dnremnr. Paulatim hob Bibt pares 
facial: coutemptam pericQlornm adsi'duitae periclitandt 
dabit. Sic sunt nauticis corpora a ferendo tnari dura; 
agricolis mantis tritae; ad excutienda tela mi]itares 
lacerti valent ; ^lia sunt membra carsoribus. Id in 
quoqne solidissimnm est quod exercuit 12. Ad cou- 
temnendam malorum potentiam animus patientia perve- 
nit: quae quid in nobis eSicere possit scics, si adspexe- 
ris, quantum nationibus nudis et inopia fortioribus labor 
praestet. Omnes considera gentes, in quibus Homana 
pax desinit, Germanos dico et qiiicquid circa Istrum 
YBgarnm gentium occursat Ferpetua illos liiems, triatc 
coelum preinit, nialigne solum sterile snstentat, imbrem 
culmo ant fronde defendunt, super dnrata glacie stagna 
persnltant, in alimentura feras captant 13. Hiseri tibi 
videntur ! nihil inisenim est quod in natoram consne- 
tudo perdnxit: paulatim enim volaptati sunt quae 
necessitate coeperunt Nulla illis domicilia nnllaeque 
sedea sont, nisi qnos lassitude in diem posuit; vilis et 
bic qnaerendns maun victus, horrenda iniquitas coeli, 
intecta corpoi-a: hoc quod tibi calaniitas videtur, tot 
gentium vita est. 14. Quid miraris bonos viros,\it con- 
firmentur, concnti ? Non est arbor solida nee fortis, 
nisi in quam frequena ventus incursat: ipsa enim vexa- 
tione constringitur et radices certina figit. Fragiles snnt 
quae in aprica Talle crevemnt. Pro ipsia ergo bonis 
viris est, nt esse iuterriti possint, multum inter formido- 
losa rersari et aequo animo ferre quae non aunt' mala 
nisi male sustineuti. 

V. Adice nunc, quod pro omnibus est optimum 
quemque, nt ita dicam, railitare et edere operas. Hoc 
est proposituin deo quod sapienti Yii'O, ostendere haec 
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qnae volgua adpetit, qnae reformidat, nee bona esse 
nee mala: adparebimt aatem bona esse, Bi ilia noii 
nisi bonis Tins tribiierit, et mala esse, si taiitiim ma- 
lts inrogaverit. Detestabilis erit caecitas, si nemo 
ociiloB perdiderit, nisi cni erncndi sunt. Itaque ca- 
reant luce Appiua et Metellus. Non sntit divitiae 
bonnm. 2. Itaque liabeat illas et Elius leno, ut bo- 
mines pecmiiam, cum in templis consecraverint, vi- 
.deant et in foriiice. NuUo modo magis potest dens 
concupita ti-aducere, qnam si ilia ad tiirpissimoB de- 
fert, ab optimis abigit. At iniqanm est vinim bo- 
nnm debilitari ant constringi aut adligari, malos inte- 
grie corporibus solutos ac deticatos ineedere. 3. Quid 
porrol non est iniqunm fortes vires arma sumere ©t 
in castris pemoctare et pro rallo obligatis stare vol- 
iieribus, interim in iirbe securoB esse praecisos et 
profesfioB inpudicitiam ? Quid porro t non est ini- 
qunm nobilissimas virgines ad sacra faeienda nocti- 
bns excitari, altiseinio sonino inqninatas frui ? Labor 
optimos citat Senatns per totnm diem saepe consu- 
litnr, cnm illo tempore viliseimus quisque ant in 
campo otinm snum oblectct aut in popina lateat aut 
tempns in aliqno circulo tei'at Idem in liac magna 
repnblica fit : boni viri laborant, inpenduut, inpen- 
dnntur et volentes quidem ; non trabnntur a fortuna, 
seqnnntnr illam et aequant gi-adus: si scissent, antc- 
cessissent. 4. Hanc quoquo animosam Demetrii for- 
tissimi viri vocem andisse me niemini : Sbo unuin, 
inquit, de vohis, di inmortalea, queri possum, quod 
non ante mihi volunlatem vestram notam feciatis. 
J^rioT enitn ad iata venissem, ad quae nunc vocatua 
odeum. Vvltis libei-os aumere ? vobis illoa suatuli. 
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Vultis aliqvam partem corporis t sumitc. Ifon 
magnain rem, promitto ; cito totum reHnqiiam. 
Vultia spiritum t Quidni f nuUam moram faciam, 
quo minus recipiatis quod dedistis : a volente Jire- 
tis quicquid petieriiis. Quid ergo estt tn<duissem 
offerre quam tradere. Quid opiis fuii auferre? 
accipere potuistis. Sed ne nunc quidem auferetis, 
quia nihil eripitur nisi retttientt. Nihil cogor^ 
nihil patior invitus neo servio deo, sed adsentior:. 
eo quidem magis, quod scio omnia certa et in ae- 
temum dicta lege decurrere. 5. Fata nos ducunt et 
quantum ciiique temporia restat, prima na&centinm 
hora diBposnit. Causa pendet ex causa, privata ac 
publica longuB ordo rernm ti-aliit. Ideo fortiter omne 
patieuduin est, quia non, nt putamus, incidnnt cnncta, 
sed veniunt. Olim constitutum est quid gaudeas, quid 
fleas ; et quamvis magna videatur varietate singulornm 
vita distingui, summa in iinum venit : accipimus peri- 
tura peritiiri. 6. Qaid itaque indignamur? quid que- 
rimur ? ad hoc pai-ati sumus. Utatur ut vult snia na- 
tura corporibus : nos laeti ad omnia et fortes cogite- 
mns nihil perire de nostro. Quid est boni viri ? prae- 
bere &e fato. Grande Eolatiutn est cnm universe rap!. 
Quicquid est quod nos sic vivere, sic moii iu&sit, eadem 
necessitate et deos adligat ; inrevocabilis humana pari- 
ter ac divina cursns velut lUe ipse omnium condi- 
tor et rector scripsit quidem fata, sed sequitur : sem- 
per paret, scmel iussit. 7. Quare tamcn dens tarn 
iniqlins in dtstributione fati fnit, ut bonis viris pan- 
pertatem et volnera et acerba fnnera adscriberet % 
Non potest artifex mntare materiam : haec passa est. 
Qnaedam sepai-ar! a qnibusdam non possuut, cohaerent, 
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iudividna Bunt. Langiiida ingenia et in Bomnmn itiira 
aut in Tigiliam BOnmo Bimillimam inertibus nectuntur 
elementis : nt efficiatnc vlr cum ciira dlcendns, fortiora 
fato opus est Non erit ill! planum iter : sursnm opor- 
tet ac deorsnm eat, flnctuetur ac naviginm in tiirbido 
regat : contra fortunam ilU tenenduB eat cnreiis. 8. 
Hulta accident dura, aapera, sed quae moUiat et con- 
planet ippe. Ignia aurum probat, mi&cria fortes viros. 
Yide guaM alte escendere debeat virtus : ecies illi non 
per secura vadendum eEse. 

Arduaprijna via eat et quam vix mane recentes 
Mnituntur equi : medio est alttssima coelo, 
tinde mare et terras ipsi mihi saepe videre 
Sit timor etpavida trepidet formidine pectus. 
Ultifna prona via est et eget moderamine certo: 
Tunc etiam, quae me subiectis excipit tindis, 
Jfejerar inpraeceps, Tethys solet ima vererl. 

9. Haec cum audisset ille generosua aduleBcens, Pla- 
cet, inquit, via : escendo ; est tanti per ista ire cafuro. 
Kon de&init aci-em animum metn territai'e : 



Uique viam teneas nulloque eiTore traharis, 
per tatnen adversi gradieris cornua tauri 
Saemoniosque arcus violentique ora leonis. 

Foet haec ait, lunge datos ctirrus : liis quibus de- 
terreri me put^, inciter : libet illic stare ubi ipse Sol 
trepidat : liumUis et inertis est tata sectari ; per alta 
virtna it. 

YI. Quare tamen bonis viriB patitur aliquid inali 
dena fieri i Ille vero non patitur. Omnia mala ab 
iUia removit, scelera et fiagitia et cogitationes impi-o- 
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bas et avida consilia et libidioem caecam et alieno 
inminentein avaritiam : ipsos tuetnr ac vindicat. 
Numqiiid hoc qnoque aliquis a deo exi'git, ut bono- 
rnm vironiiu etiain Barciiias Bervet? remittunt ipei 
hanc deo curam : externa contemuiint. DemocrituB 
divitias proiecit onus illas bonae mentis existimans : 
quid ergo miraris, si id dciia bono viro accidere pa- 
titur, quod vir bonus aliqnaiido vult sibi accidere 1 
2. Filios amittuDt viri boni: quidoi, cum aliqnando et 
occidant? In exilium inittnntur: qnidni, cam ali- 
quando ipsi patriam non repetituii relinquant! Oc- 
ciduntnr : quidni, cum aliquando ipsi sibi manns ad- 
ferant ? Qnare qnaedani dura patiuntur ? ut alios 
J> pati doceaut : nati sunt in cxemplai'. 3. Puta itaqne 
deum dicere : Quid habctis quod de ine queri posei- 
tis vos quibus recta placiiei'unt f Aliis bona falsa cir- 
cumdedi et animos inanes rebit longo fallaciqiie som- 
iiio lusi ; auro illos et argento et cboie adomavi : 
intns boni nihil est. Isti qiios pro felictbuB adspici- 
tis, si non qua occurrunt, Bed qua latent videiitis, mi- 
seri sunt, sordid!, tnrpes, ad similitudincm parietnm 
Buomm extrinsecus culti. Non est ista solida et sin- 
ccra felicitas: crusta est et qnidem tcnuiB. 4. Ita- 
qne dum illis licet Btare et ad arbitrium suum ostendi, 
nitent et inponunt : cum altquid incidit quod disturbet 
ae detegat, tunc adpai-et quantum altae ac verae foedi- 
tatis alienus splendor absconderit. Vobis dedi bona 
certa, mansura, quanto magis Tersaverit aliquis et nn- 
dique inspexerit, raeliora maioraque. Permisi vobis 
metueiida eonteninere, cnpiditates fastidire : non ful- 
getis extrinseeuB ; bona vestra introiBUS obversa snnt. 
Sic mundus exteriora contempsit spectacttlo sui laetne : 
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intus omne poenit bonum. Kon egere felicitato fe- 
]icitas vestra est. 6. At m;ilta incidant trietia, hor- 
renda, dura toleratn. Quia non poteram vob istU 
Bobdiicere, animos yestros adversns omnia armavi. 
Ferte foi'titer : hoc est quo deum atitecedatis : 
file estra patientiam malomm est, yob eiipra patleD- 
tiam. Coutemnite paiipertateiu : nemo tam paaper 
vivit gnam natus est. Contemnite dolorem: aut eoI- 
vetiir aut Bolvet Contemnite mortem : qnae vos ant 
finit ant transfert. Contemuite fortnnam : nullum 
ilU telum quo feriret animum, dedi, 6. Ante omnia 
cavi, ne quis vos teneret invitos : patet exitns. Si 
pngnare non vultis, licet fiigere. Ideo ex omnibus 
rebus qnas esse robis necessarias volui, nihil feci fa- 
cilins quam mori. Prono animam loco posui ; tra- 
hitnr. Adtendite inodo et videbitis qnam brevis ad 
libertatem et quam expedita ducat via. Non tam 
longas iu exitn vobis quam intrantibus moras posui : 
alioqnin magnum in vos regniim fortnna teiinisset, si 
Jiouio tara tarde moreretiir qnam nascitur. 7. Omne 
lerapus, omnis vos locus doeeat, quam facile sit re- 
niintiare naturae et mnnns illi suum inpingere. Inter 
ipsa altarift et soUemnes sacnficantium ritits, dam 
optatur vita, mortem condiscite. Corpora opima 
tanrornm exigno conoidnnt vol n ere ct magnarum 
virinm animalia Inimanae manus ictus inpellit : tenui 
ferro commisBnra cervicis abriiinpitnr, et cum arti- 
cqIub ille qui caput collumque committit incisus est, 
tanta ilia moles cormit 8. Won in alto latet spintus 
nee ntiqne fen-o ernendus est: non sunt volnere peni- 
tns inpresso scnitanda praecordia : in proximo mora 
eet. Xon certnm ad hos ictus aestimavi locum ; qua- 
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cumqne via pervinm est Ipenm illnd quod rocatur 
inori, quo anima discedit a oorpore, brovius est, quam 
lit sentiri tanta vclocitas posBit. Sive fauces nodus 
elisit, eive spirameutum aqua pi-aeelnsit, sive in caput 
lapeoa enbiauentis eoli duritia conmiuult, sive baustne 
iguis cnrsum animao i-emeantis interecidit : qnicqnid 
eet, properat. Ecquid erub^citis? quod tarn cito fit, 
timetis diuJ 
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Ill ipsa eloquentia, Seneca, duae tuae virtalea eximiae ; copia in 
breviUte, vehementia in facilitate. De copia, bonua iudex et s^gox 
statini agnoscit, et Fabius (Quiotil.) ut pecutiarem virtutem etiam 
alibi adsignat . . . At de vefaeoientia ego eiua miror: et est cota 
oratio fere accincta, interna, et robnr in ea et acrimonia, qua vel ad 
DemoBibenem ee iaciet . . . Indlea dc, bone Lector, et bono too 
Senecam ama. Lipsirs. 
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I. Inqtjibenti tuilii in me qnaedaiD vitia adpare- 
bant, Seoeca, in aperto poBita quae manu prenderetn, 
quaedam obscuriora et in i-eceesu, qnaedain non eon- 
tiniia, sed ex intervallia redeuntia ; quae vel nioleetis- 
&ima dixerim, ut hostea vagoa et ex occasionibus adsi- 
lientes, per qiioB neutrnm licet, nee tamquain in bello 
paratum esse neo tamqtiain in pace secnrum. Ilium 
tamen habitum in me maxime deprendo (qnare euim 
non vernm ut medico fatear?) iiec bona fide libera- 
tnm eis, quae timebam et oderain, nee nirsuB obnox- 
inm. 2. In etatii nt non pcssimo, ita maxime que- 
mlo et moroso positus sum : nee aegi-oto nee valeo. 
Koa eet, quod dicas omnium virtutum tenera esse 
principia, tempore illis diiraraentum et robur acce- 
dere. Non ignore ctiam quae in speciem laboi-ant, 
dignitatem dice et eloquentiae famam ct quicquid 
ad aliennm snffi-aginm venit, mora convaleseere : et 
quae veras vires parant et quae ad placendum fueo 
qnodam subornantnr, ex6i)ectant annos, donee panla- 
tim colorera diuturnitas ducat: sed ego vereor, ne 
consuetndo, quae rebus adfert constantiam, hoc vi- 
tinm mibi altins figat. 3. Tarn lualornm quam bo- 
D 
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iiorum longa coiivcrsatio amorem iudait. Uaec aui- 
iiii inter utruinqtie dubii nee ad recta fortiter iiec ad 
prava vergentls infirmitaa qnalis sit, non tarn eemel 
tibi poesum giiam per partes oateudere. Dicam qnae 
accidant mihi : tu morbo uonien iuvenies. Tenet me 
6ummu8 amor parsiiuotiiae, f ateor : placet non in am- 
bitionem cubile conpo&itum, non ex areiila prolata 
vestis, non pouderibiis ac inille tormentis splendere 
vogentibne expreesa, Bed domestica et vilia, nee serva- 
ta nee siimcnda aollicite. 4. Placet cibns, qaem nee 
parent familiae nee epectent, non ante mnltos impe- 
ratiis dies nee luultorum manibna ministratiis, Bed 
parabilia facilisque, niiiil habcna arcessiti pi-etiosive, 
iibilibet uou defutnrua, nee patrimonio nee corpori 
gravis, non reditunia qua intraverit. Placet minister 
incultuB et rndis vcmula, ai^iitnm grave rtistici pattis 
Bine uUo nomine artificis, et mensa iion varietate ma- 
cularum conspicna nee per multas dominorum ele- 
gantinm gnccesaiones civitati iiota, aed in iiaiim po- 
eita, qnae niilliua convivae ooiilos nee voliiptate moi'e- 
ttir nee accendat invidia. 6. Cum bene ista placne- 
rimt, praesti'ingit animiim adparatna alicnius paeda- 
gogii, diligentiiis qnam in tralatii veetita et aaro 
culta niancipia et agroen 6er\-onira nitentium: iam 
domiia ctiam qua calcatnr pj-etiosa et divitiia per 
omnes angnlos disaipatis, tecta ipsa fulgentia et ad- 
Bectator comeeque patriinoniorum peveuntium popn- 
liis. Quid perlucentJB ad imnm aquas et circnmfla- 
eiites ipsa convivia, quid epulas loquar ecena bus 
dignas ? 6. Cirenmf udit me ex longo f rugalitatis situ 
venientem multo splendere luxuria et nndique eircum- 
sonuit. Paulura titubat aciea: facilius adversiia illam 
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animnin qiiain oculos adtollo. Eecedo itaque non 
peior, sed tristior ; uec inter ilia frivola mea tam altiis 
incedo tacitu&qiie morsiis snbit et diibitatio, niiinqiiid 
ilia meliora Bint : nihil hornm me inntat, nihil taraen 
non concutit. Placet vim praeceptorum Beqnl et in 
mediam ire reinpablicam : placet honoi'es fascesqne 
non scilicet purpura aut virgis adductnm capessere, 
sed ut amiciB propiiiquisque et omnibiia civibus, omDi- 
bns deinde raortalibus paratior iitilioique sirn. 7. 
Promptos, coupositiis seqnor Zenona, Cleantben, Ohry- 
Bippnm ; quorum tamen nemo ad rempublicara accea- 
sit et nemo non misit Ubi aliquid animam insolitara 
arietaii percnssit, ubi aliquid oecurrit aut indignum, 
lit in omui vita humana uiulta eunt, ant parinu ex 
facili fluene, aut multum temporis res non magno ae- 
Btimandae jxiiToscerunt, ad otiuni convertor et quein- 
admodum pecoribua fatigatis quoqne velocior do- 
mnm gradus eat, placet intra parietes suoa vitam co- 
ercere. 8. Nemo ullnm auferat diem nihil dignnm 
tanto inpendio redditurtia : Bibi ipse animus haereat, 
Be colat, niliil alieni agat, nihil quod ad iudicem 
spectet : ametiir expei-B publicae privataeque curae 
tranquillitas. Sed ubi lectio fortior erexit animnm 
et acnleoB Bubdideruiit esempla nobilia, prosilire libet 
in forum, coramodare alter! vocem, alteri operam, 
etiain si nihil profuturam, tamen conaturam prodesse, 
aliciiiiifi coereere in foro Biiperbiam male Becundis re- 
bus elati. 9. In stiidiis pnto mehercnles melius esse 
res ipeas intneri et harum cau^a loqni, eeterum verba 
rebus permittere, ut qua duxeriiit hac inelaborata Be- 
quatur oratio. Quid opus est seculis duratura con- 
ponere ? Via tu non id agere, ne to poBteri taceant ? 
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morti natus eB : mmns nioIeEtiariim habet fuuns ta- 
citurn : itagne occnpandi temporis causa, in nstim 
tuum, Qon in praeconiiim aliqnid eimplici etllo scribe: 
miiiore labore opus est studentlbus in diem, 10. Rur- 
Bus ubi Be aDimuB cogitationum magnitodine levavit, 
ambitioaus in verba CBt altinsqiie tit sperare ita elo- 
qui gestit et ad dignitatem rerum exit oratio : oblitus 
turn legis pressionBque iudicii sublimius feror et ore 
iam non meo. Ne singula diutius persequar, in omni- 
buB rebns haec ine seqnitur bonae mentis infirmitas : 
cui ne panlatim defluaui vereor, ant quod est Bollici- 
tlus, ne semper caeuro eimilis pendeam et phis for- 
tasse sit qnam qiiod ipse pervideo. Familiariter cnim 
domestica adspicimns et semper iudicio favor officit. 
11. Futo multos potuisse ad sapientiam pervenire, 
nisi pntassent se pervenisse, nisi quaedam in se dissi- 
mulassent, qnaedam opertis oculis tianesilnissent. Non 
est enim,quod magia aliena iudices adulatione qos pe- 
rire quam nostra. Quia eibi veruni dicere ansus est ! 
quia non inter laudantium blandientinmque positns 
gregea plnrimnm tamen sibi ipse adeentatus est? 12. 
Bogo itaqne, si quod liabea remedium qiio banc fluctu- 
ationem meam sistas, dignnm me putes, qui tibi trau- 
qiiillitatem debeam. Non esse pericnlosoa motus ani- 
mi nee quicquam tiimiiltnosi adferentis scio: ut vera 
tibi similitndine id, do quo qneror, exprimam, non 
tempestate vexor, aed nanaia, Detrahe ergo, qnic- 
quid hoc cat mali, et succurre in conEpectu terrarum 
laboranti. 

II. Quaem mebcrcules iam dndum, Serene, ipse 
tacitus, cui talcm adfectum animi similem putera ; neo 
ulli propius admovcrim exemplo qnam eonim, qui ex 
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longs et gi-avi valitudine expliciti niotiunculis levi- 
busqtie interim offensis perstringuntnr et, cum re- 
liqaias eSagerunt, BuspicioaiboB tamcn inqnietantnr 
medicieqae iam Bani mannm porrignnt et omnem 
calorem corporis sui calumniantur. Hornm, Serene, 
non pariim sanam est corpnB, Bed sanitati parum ad- 
8iievit : sicut est qiiidam tremor etiam tranqniUi ma- 
ris, utque lacu3, cum ex tempestate requievit. 2. 0pm 
est itaqne non illis dnrioribus, quae etiam transcncurri- 
inus, at alicubi obstes tibi, aKcubi irsscaris, alicubi in- 
stes graviB : sed illitd, quod altimum venit, nt fidem 
tibi habeas et recta ii-e te via ci-edas, nihil arocatns 
transversis multornm vestigiis passim discurrentiam, 
qnorumdaro circa ipsam errantium viam. 3. Quod 
desideras antem, m^num et summum est deoque vi- 
cinum, non concuti. Hanc stabilem animi sedem 
Graeci tii^vftlav Tocant, de qua Deniocriti volumen 
egregium est : ego tranquillitatem voeo : nee enim 
imitari et transferre verba ad illorum formam neceBee 
est : res ipsa, de qua agitnr, altqno signanda nomine 
est, quod adpellationis Graecae vim debet habere, non 
faciem. 4. Ergo quaerimus, qiiomodo animus sem- 
per aequalis secundoque cursu eat propltiusqne sibi 
sit et sua laetns adspiciat ct hoc gaudinm non inter- 
rumpat, sed placido statu maiieat nee adtollens se um- 
quam nee deprimens. Id tranquillitaa erit Quo- 
modo ad hanc perveniri poseit, in universiim quae- 
ramus: sumes tu ex publico remedio quantum voles. 
Totum interjin vitium in medium protrahendum est ; 
ex qao agnosoet quisque partem Euam : simul tu in- 
telleges, qitanto minuB ncgotii habeas cum fastidio 
tni qnam lii, quos ad professionem speciosam adliga- 
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toB et sub ingenti titulo laborantiB in sua Bimnl&tione 
pudor magis quam voluntas tenet. 6. Omnes in ea- 
dem causa sunt, et hi qui levitate vexantur ac taedio 
adsidnaque mutatione propositi, quibus Bcinper uiagis 
placet quod reliqneruut, ct illi, qui mareent et osci- 
tantar. Adice eos, qui iion aliter quain quibus diffi- 
cilis eomnuB est, versaut se et hoc atque illo modo 
conponunt, donee qnietem lassitiidine iuveniant : Bta- 
tum vitae suae formando sabinde in eo novissime ma- 
nent, in quo illos iion mutandi odium, ged senectns ad 
novandum pigra deprendit. Adice et illos, qui son 
inconstantiae vitio parum loTes eunt, sed inertiae. Vi- 
vunt noil quomodo volunt, sed quomodo coepernnt. 
Innumerabiles deinceps proprietateB sunt, sed unus 
effectus vitii, sibi displicero. 0. Hoc oritur ab intem- 
pene anlmi et cnpiditatibus timidis aut parum proe- 
peris; r.bi aut non andent, quantum conctipiscunt, 
aut non conBequnntur et in spem toti prominent, sem- 
per instabilea mobilesque Bunt, quod necesse est acci- 
dere pendentibus ad vota sua : omni vita pendent et 
inhonesta se ac difficilia doeent eoguntque ; et ubi 
sine praemio labor est, torquet illos iniitum dedecus, 
nee dolent prava, sed fruBtra voluisse. 7. Tunc illoa 
et poenitentia coepti tenet et incipiendi timor snbre- 
pitque ilia aninii iactatio non invenientis cxitum, quia 
nee imperare cnpiditatibus suis nee obsequ! pt^eunt, 
et cunctatio vitae parum Be explicantis et inter desti- 
tuta Tota torpentis animi situs. Quae omnia graviora 
sunt, ubi odio infelicitatis operosae ad otiuin perfu- 
gernnt et ad secrcta studia, quae pati non potest ani- 
mus ad civilia erectus agendique cupidus et natura 
inquietUB, parum silicet in se Bolatiornm habcns: ideo 
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detractis oblectationibns, qasa ipeae occnpatiouca di&- 
ciirrentibiis praebent, domuin, solitudinem, parietes non 
fert, invitus adspicit se eibi relictam. 8. Hinc illiid 
est taediiim et diBpliceDtia sui et nitsquaiii residcittis 
aiiimi Tolutatio et otii &m tristis atqiie aegra patientia ; 
iidqne nbi caasas fateri pudet et tormenta iDtrorsiis 
egit verecnndia, in angnEto inclasae cupiditates Eitie 
exitn se ipeae etraiigulaDt Inde moeror luarcorqiie 
et mille fluctuB meuUs incertae, qnoDi spes iiichoatae 
habent snepensam, dcploratam, tristem : Jiide Jlle ad- 
fectus otirnn siium detestantiiim qnerentinmqno nihil 
ipsos habere quod agaiit, et alienie incrementis inimi- 
cissima invidia. 9, Alit enim livorem infelix inertia 
et omiiGS deetrui cnpinDt, quia se non potnere prove- 
here : ex bac deinde aversatione alienornm procesBU- 
nm et enorum deBperatione obiiiieccna fortunae ani- 
mus et de eecnlo querens et in angulos se retrahens 
et poenae incubans suae, dum ilium taedet sni piget- 
qne. Katnra enim humanne animus agilis est et pro- 
nus ad motus : grata omnis illi excitandi se abstra- 
hendique materia est, gratior pesdmis quibusqno in- 
geniis, quae occupattonibus libenter detenintur. 10. 
Ut ulcera qnaedam nocituras maniiB adpetuut ct tacta 
gaudent et foedam corpornm scabiem delectat qnic- 
qnid esasperat : non aliter dixerini his mentibus, in 
qoas cnpiditates velut mala ulcera eruperunt, voluptati 
esse laborem vexationemqne. Sunt enim quaedam, 
qnae corpas qaoquo iiostrnm cum quodam dolore de- 
lectent, ut versare se et mutare nondum feesum latus, 
et alio atque alio positu ventilari, 11. Qualis ille 
Homencus Achillea est, modo pi-onus, modo supinns, 
in varios habitus se ipse ccmponens, quod propnum 
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aegn est, nihil dia pati et mutationibas nt reinediis 
uti. Inde peregrinationeB snBvipiuDtiir vsgae et litora 
pererraDtur et modo mari se, modo terra experitur 
semper praesentibiiB iufeeta levitas. Nunc Oaiupani- 
ain petamus : iam dclicata fastidio eant : inculta vi- 
deantnr. Brnttioe et Lncaniae saltna perseqnamur : 
aliqiiid tameti inter deserta atnoeui requiratDr, in quo 
luxiirioBi octili longo locorum horrentiitm equalore 
releventur. 12. Tarentum petatar laudatueque por- 
tiis et hiberna coeli initioi-is, regio vcl antiqnae satis 
opnleota tiirbae. lain flectamus. cnreum ad urbein : 
nimis diii a plausu et fn^ore aiires vacaveruDt ; 
invat iam et hnmano Bangiiiue frui. Alind ex alio 
iter suscipitnr et spectacnla spectaculis mntantur, at 
ait Lucretine, 

ffoc se quisque modo semper fagit. 

13. Sed quid prodest, si noii effugit? sequitur se ipse 
et iirget graviesimns cotnes. Itaque scire debemns 
noil locorum vitinm esse qno laboramus, sed nostmm. 
Infirmi Eumns ad omne toleranduni, nee laboris pati- 
cntes nee voliiptatis, nee nostrae nee nllins rei diutius. 
Hoc qiioedam egit ad mortem, quod proposita saepe 
mutando in eadem revolvebantur et nou reliqnerant 
novitati locum. Pastidio esse illia coepit vita et ipse 
inundna; et snbit illud rabidarnm delicianira, Quoua- 
Que eadem f 

III. Adversiis lice taediura qno anxilio pntem titen- 
dum qnaeris. Optimum erat, ut ait Athenodorus, ac- 
tione rernm et reipublicae tractatione et officiis civi- 
libus se detinere ; nam ut quidam sole atque exercita- 
tione et cura coriwris diem ducunt atliletisque longe 
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utiliBsimnm est laceitos suos roburqne, cui se uni dica- 
veruiit, maiore temporis parte imtrire: ita nobis ani- 
muin ad I'erutn civiliuin certamen paraDtibus in opera 
eEse uon longe pulcherrimum est? nam ciiin ntilem se 
efficere civibiis mortalibiisque propositum habeat, simiil 
et exereetiir et proficit, qui in mediis se officiis posuit 
commnnia privataque pro facilitate administrans. 2. 
Sed quia in liac, inquit, tant insana liominum ambitione 
tot calumniatoribiis in deterius recta torqiientibns pa- 
rum tiita simplicitas est et plus futurum seniper est, 
quod obstet quajn quod succedat, a foro quidem et pub- 
lico recedendnm est ; sed babet, ubi se etiani in piivato 
laxe explicet mi^niia animits; nee ut leonnm aiiiinali- 
umqi>e inpetus caveis coereetur, sic bominum, quorum 
maxime in aeducto actiones sunt. 3, Ita tamen deli- 
tuerit, nt nbicumque otium suum abscoDderit, prodesse 
velit singulis universisqiie ingenio, voce, consilio. Nee 
enim is solus reipublicae prodest, qui candidatos extra- 
hit et tuetur reos et de pace belloqnc cencet, sed qui 
iuventutem eshortatur, qui in tanta bonornm praecep- 
torom inopia virtute instituit animos, qui ad pecuniam 
Inxuriamque cursu mentis prensat ac retrahit et, si 
nihil alind, eerte moratur, in private publicum nego- 
tium agit. 4. An ille plus praestat, qui inter peregri- 
nes et civcs aut urbanns praetor adeuntibus adsessoris 
verba pronuntiat, quam qui quid sit iustitia, quid pietas, 
qnidpattentia, quid fortitado, quid mortis contcmptus, 
quid deomm intellectiis, quam gratuitum bonum sit 
bona conscientia? Ergo si tempus in Etudia conferas, 
quod Eitbduxeris ofKciis, non deserueris iiec munus de- 
trectaveris. 6. Neque enim ille solus miHtat, qui in 
acie Stat et cornu dextrum laevumque defendit, sed qni 
D2 
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portas tuetiir et Btatlone minaB periculosa, iioii otiosa 
tameu fiingitur vigiliaBqiie servat et armamentai'io prae- 
est : quae miiiiBb^iia qiiamvis incrnenta Buit, iu nume- 
rum Btipendionim veniunt. Si te ad stiidia revocavens, 
omne vitae fastidiam effugeris nee novtem fieri optabis 
taedio lucia, nee tibi gravis erlB iieo &\m snpervacnns : 
mnltoB in aniicitiam adtraheB adfluetqne ad te optimus 
quieqoe. 6. Kauiqnain eniin qnamvig o1)Bciii-a virtns 
latet, Bed mittit sui eigiia : quisqiiis dignus fuerit, veBti- 
giiB iltam volliget. Nam ei omnem converBationem 
tollimns et generi hninano renuotiarans vivimnsqne in 
nos tantiim converei, seqnetiir hanc eolitudinem oinni 
studio caientem inopia reruin agcndanim. Incipiemiis 
aedifioia alia ponei'e, alia Enbvertere et mare subniovere 
et aquas contra difiicnltatem locoi'nin educere et male 
dispensare tempus, qnod nobis natura consnuiendum 
dedit. 7. Alii parce itlo utimur, alii prodige: alii bic 
inpendimus, ut poeBitnuB rationem reddere, alii, nt mil- 
las Iiabeamns reliquias ; qua 1*0 nihil tnrpiuB eBt Saepe 
grandis natn Benex nullum aliiid liabet ai-gumentum, 
quo Beprobet din vixisee, pi-aeter aetatem, Mihi, caris- 
sirae Serene, nimia videtur snbmiBiBse temporibns se 
AtlienodoruB, nimis cito ref ngisse. Ne ego negaveriin 
aliquando cedendura ; sed eenBim relato gradn et salvia 
eignis, Ealva militari digiiitate. Sanctiores tutioi-esqne 
snnt hostibnB snis, qni in fidem ciim armis veniunt. 8. 
Hoc puto virtuti faciendum studiosoqne virtntis. Si 
praevalebit foiiuna ct pi-aecidet agendi facnltatem, 
noQ Btatim aversus inermisque fugiat latebi-as qnae- 
rene, quasi ullus locus sit in quo non possit fortima 
pereequi, sed pareins se inferat oiBciis et cnm delectii 
inveniat aliqnid,in quo utilis civitati sit. Militare noii 
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licet J honoi-esspectet: privato vivendumest? sit orator: 
Bilentium indictiim est? tacita advocatioiie eives iiivet; 
periculosum et!am ingressii forum est? in dotnibus, in 
epectaculis, in conviviis bormm contubei-nalein, tidelein 
amicum, temperantem coitvivam agat. 9. Oflicia si ci- 
tIb amiserit, hominis exerceat Ideo niagno aiiimo dos 
non nnins nrbis moenibus clusimus, sed in totins orbis 
commercium emisimus patriamqne nobis mniidum pro- 
fessi samiis, ut liceret latiorem virtati carapiim dare. 
Fraeclusum tibi tribunal eBt et rostris probiberis ant 
comitiis? respice post te qiiantnm latissimarum regie- 
num pateat, quantum popiilorum : numqnam ita tibi 
magna pars obstrnetur, ut non maior i-elinqiiatnr. 10. 
Sed vide,ne totum istud tuum vitiiim sit: non vis enini 
nisi consul aut prjtanis aut eerj-x ant siifes adniintstrare 
rempublicam. Quid ei niilitare nolis nisi imperator ant 
tribnnns? etiam si alii primam fronteni tenebnnt, te sors • 
inter triarios posuerit; indeToce,adh6rtatione,exemplo, 
animo railita. Praecisis quoqoe manibus ille in proelio 
invenit, quod partibus conferat, qui stat tanien et ck- 
more iuvat. Tale qniddam facias : si a pi-Ima te reipnb- 
licae parte fortuna subinoverit, stes tamen et clainore 
inves et, si quis fauces oppresserit, etea tamen et Bilentio 
iuves. 11. Numqnam inutilis est opera civis boni: 
auditus eius visusque voitu, nutn, obstinationc tacita 
incessuqne ipso prodest. Ut salutaria, quae citra gns- 
tnm tactumqne odore proficiunt, ita virtus utilitateni 
etiam ex longinqno et lateiis fandit, sive spatiatnr et 
se utitur suo inre, sive precarios habet excesans cogi- 
tnrqne vela contrahere, sive otioea luntaqne est et an- 
gnsto circumsepta, sive adaperta: in qnocumque habitu 
est, prodest. Quid! tu parum utile pntas exetnplnm 
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bene quiesceutis ) 12. Longe itaque optimnm est mis- 
cere otiiim rebuB, qaotiens actnoea vita inpedimentis 
fortuitis aiit civitatis coodivione prohibetnr. Knm- 
quam eiiim usque eo interclusa euDt omnia, ut nnlli 
actiooi locuB boneetae Bit Nnmquid potca itiveaire 
urbem miseriorem quam AthenieoBium fiiit, cum illaiu 
triginta tyranni divellerent^ mille trecentoB civee, op- 
timum queraque occideraiit nee linem ideo faciebant, 
Bed inritabat se ipea eaeyitia. 13. lu qua civitate ent 
Areoe pagos, religiosissimiiin iudicium, in qua eenatus 
populiiBqne Benatii Bimilts coibat cotidio carnificnm 
triste collegium et infelix curia tjrannis angusta. Po- 
teratne ilia civitaa conquiescere, in qaa tot tyranni 
erant quot satellites essent ! Ke spes qnidem ulla re- 
cipiendae libertatis animis poterat offen-i; nee uUi 
I'emedio loens adpai-ebat contra taiitam vim malornm : 
unde enim miserac civitati tot HarmodioB? 14. Soc- 
i-atea tamen in medio erat et liigentes patres couEola- 
batur et desperantes de republica exhortabatur et divi- 
tibus opes suaa metuentibns exprobrabat seram perien- 
losae avaritiae poenitentiam et imitari volentibus mag- 
num circnmferebat exemplar, cum inter triginta do- 
minos liber incederet. Hunc tamen Atbenae ipsae in 
careere occidernnt; et qui tiito iusultaverat agmiiii 
tyrannornm eius libertatem Hbertas non tulit : ut scias 
et in adflicta I'epublica esse occasionem sapienti viro 
ad se proferendum et in Sorenti ac beata pecuniam, 
invidiam, mille alia inermia vitia regnare. 16. Ut- 
cnmque ergo 6e respnblica dabit, ntcumqne fortuna 
permittet, ita aiit explicabimus nos aut contrabemng: 
utique jnovebimna iiec adligati metu torjiebimus. Im- 
mo ille vir fuerit, qui pericnlis undique inminentibns, 
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ai'iiiis circa et catenie fremeiitibus non adliserit virtu- 
tem nee abscouderit. Noii est enim servare se obmcre. 
16. Ut opinor, Curing Dentatus aiebat, Malle esse se 
mortuum quam vivere. Ultiniiiin inaloriim est vivo- 
rum Tiumero exire, antequam moriaris. Sed facien- 
dum erit, si in reipnblicae tempos minne tractabile 
incideris, ut plus otio ac literiB vindices: nee aliter 
quam in periculoBa navigations subinde portum petas 
nee exspectea, donee res te dimittant, sed ab illis tc ipse 
diiiingas. 

IV. Inspicere antein debebimus primiim nosmetipsoe, 
delude ea quae adgi'ediemur negotia, deinde eos quo- 
rum causa aut cum quibus. Ante omnia necesse est 
Be ipsnra aestimare, quia fere plus nobis videmnr posse 
quam poseumns. Alius eloqnentiae iiducia prolabitur ; 
flliiia patrimonio buo plus impemvit quam ferre posset; 
alius inSrmum corpus laborioso pressit officio. 2. Quo- 
riimdam parum idouea est verecundia rebus civilibus, 
quae primam frontem dcsiderant : quonimdam contii- 
macia non facit ad aulam; quidam non liabent iram in 
potcstate et illos ad temeraria verba quaelibet indigna- 
tio ofiFert ; quidam urbanitatem nesciunt continere nee 
periculosis abstinent salibus. Omnibus bis iitilior nego- 
tio quies est: ferox inpatiensque natum inritamenta 
nociturae libertatis evitet. 

V. Aestimanda sunt deinde ipsa, quae adgredimnr, et 
vires nostras cum rebns, quaa temptaturi snmiis, conpa- 
randae. Debet enim semper pins esse \irinm in actore 
quam in onere : necesse est opprimaiit onera, quae fe- 
i-ente maioi^a sunt. 2. Qiiaedam praeterea non tarn 
magna sunt negotia quam fecunda multumque negoti- 
omm ferunt : et haee ref ngieuda sunt, ex qnibus nova 
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occiipatio multiplexque nascetnr. Neo accedendum eo, 
imde liber regrc^ns non Bit : iis admoveoda inaniis eBt, 
quorum finem aut facere aut certe sperare possis : re- 
linqnenda, quae latiue actn procedunt nee ubi pi-oposu- 
eriB deeinunt. 

VI. Hominum utique delectus habeiidns est: an 
digui Bint quibns partem vitae nostrae inpeiidamns, an 
ad illoB temporis nostii iactura perveuiat. Quidam 
eiiim ultro officia nobis nostra inputant. Athcnodorus 
ait, ne ad coenam. quidem ee iturum ad eum, qui aiH 
nil pro hoe debiturus sit. Puto intellegis muUo minus 
ad eos itnmm, qui cum amicorum ofiiciie paria metiBa 
faciunt, qui fericula pro congiariis numerant, quasi iu 
alienum bonorem intemperanteB sint. 2. Deme illb tes- 
tes spcctatoresque, non delectabit popina secreta. Con- 
Biderandum est, utrnm iiatura tua agendis rebns an oti- 
ose studio contemplationique aptior sit, et eo iuclinan- 
dum quo te vis ingenii feret. Isocrales Ephonim in- 
iecta manu a foro subduxit utiliorem conponendis mo- 
numentis historiarura ratus. Male enim i-espondent 
coacta ingenia ; reluctante natnra inritiis labor est 

VII. Nihil tamen aeque obleetaverit atiimum quara 
amicitia iidelis et dulcis. Quantiim bonniti est, ubi 
sunt praeparata pectora, in quae tuto secretum omne 
descendat, quorum coUBcientiara minus quam tnam ti- 
meas, quorum sermo sollicitudincm leiiiat, Eententia 
consilium cxpediat, liilaritas tristitiam dissipet, con- 
spectus ipse delectet? Quos scilicet vacuos, quantum 
fieri poterit, a eupiditatibus eligemus. 2. Serpunt enim 
vitia et in proximum quemque transsiliunt et contactu 
noceut. Itaque, nt in peetilentia cnrandiim est, ne 
correptis iam corporibus et morbo flagrantibus adsi- 
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deaiiuis, quia pericnla traliemug adflatuqiie ipso labora- 
bimns: ita in amicornm legendiB ingeniia dabimna ope- 
ram, ut qnain mioime inquinatos adsninamiis. Iintium 
inorbi est aegris sana miecere. Nee hoc praeceperim 
tibi, ut Deininem nisi sapieutem sequaris aut adtrahae : 
Hbi enim istnm invenies, qnem tot eeciilie qnaerimus? 
pro Optimo est miniroe mains. 3. Vix tibi ceset faenl- 
tas delectns felicioris, si inter Platouas et Xenophontas 
et illiun Socratici fetiiB proventmn bonoB quaereies, ant 
si tibi potestas Catonianae fieret actatis, quae pleros- 
que dignos tulit, qui Catoiiis seculo naeeerentur, sicat 
miiltoB peiores qnam nmquam alias maximornniqae 
moHtores scelerum. Utraqne enim turba opus erat, 
ut Cato posset iutellegi : habere debnit et bonos, qui- 
bns se adprobaret, et malos, in qoibna yini suam expe- 
riretnr. 4. Nunc vero in tauta bonornm egestate mi- 
nns fastidiosa €at electio : pi-aecipue tamen vitentnr 
tristes et omnia deplorantes, qiiibus nulla non causa in 
querelas placet. Covstet ilU licet iides et benevolen- 
tia ; tranqnillitati tamen initnicus est ooines perturba- 
tns et omnia gemens, 

VIIL Transeamus ad patriinonia, maximam huma- 
iiariim aernmnarnm materiam. Nam si omnia alia, 
quibuB angimur, conpares, mortes, aegrotationes, me- 
tiis, desideria, dolorum laborumque patientiam, cum iia 
qnae nobis mala pecunia nostra exhibet, baec pars mnl- 
tum praegravabit. Itaqne cogitanditm est, qnanto le- 
vior dolor sit non habere qnam perdere : et intellege- 
mns paupertati eo minorem tormentorum quo mino- 
rem damnorum esse materiam. 2. Erraa enim, si pntas 
animosius detrimenta divites ferre : maximis minimis- 
que corporibns par est dolor volneris. Bion eleganter 
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ait non minus molestum esse calvis guam comaiis 
piloa vein. Idem scias licet de paiiperibus locuplett- 
bnsqiie, par illis esse tormentum : iitrisque eiiiin pe- 
ciinia sua obbaesit nee sine Bensti revelli potest Tol- 
erabilius autem est, ut disi, faciliusque non adquirere 
quam amittere ; ideoque laetiores videbis quos num- 
qimm fortuna respexit, qiiam qnos deeerait. 3. Yidit 
boc Biogenee, vtr iiigeutis auimi, et efifecit, ne qnid eibi 
eripi posset. Tii istud paupertatem, inopiain, egesta- 
tern voca, quod voles ignominiosiiiu securitati nonien 
inpone : putabo hituc non esse felicem, si quern milii 
alium inveneris, ciii nihil pei-eat. Aut ego fallor, aut 
regnum est inter avaroe, circumscriptores, latrones, pla- 
giarios unnm esse, cui noceri non possit. Si quis de 
felicitate Diogenis diibitat, potest idem dubitare et de 
deorum iiimortalium statu, an - parnm beate degant, 
qnod illis nee praedia nee horti sintnec alieno eolono 
rnra pretiosa nee grande in foro fenus. 4, Non te 
piidet, quisqnis divitiis adstupes ) reepice agedum mtin- 
dnm : nndos vidcbis deos, omnia dantes, iiibil habentes. 
Hunc tu panperem piitas an dis ininorfalibus similem, 
qui se fortuitis omnibus exuit ? Felieioreni tu Deme- 
trium Pompeiannm vocas, quern non puduit locupleti- 
orem esse Pompeio? Nunierna illi eotidie servorum 
velut imperatori exercitns referebatur, cui iam dudum 
divitiae esse debuerant duo viearii et cella lazior, S. 
At Diogeni servus unicus f ngit nee eum redncere, cum 
inonstraretur, tanti puta-iit. Turpe est, inquit, Jl/tmen 
aine Diogene posse vivere, Diogenen sine Mane non 
posse, Videtui- mihi dixisse : age tuum negotium, for- 
tuna: nihil apud Diogenen iam tni est. Tugit mihi 
servus? immo liber abiit. Familia petit vestiarinm 
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vieturacLUC : tot ventres avidiseimoruin aiiimaliniu tuen- 
di sunt : emenda Yeetis et cnstodiendae rapacissimae 
matius et flentiiim detestaiitiumqiie miDisteiiis iiten- 
diim. 6. Qiianto ille felicior, qui oihil uUi debet, nisi 
quod facillime Qegat Bibi i Sed qiiouiam uou est uobis 
tantnm roboris, aiigiistanda certe sunt patriuioiiia, ut 
TDinus ad iniurias fortunae simuB expositi. Habiliora 
Bunt corpora in bello, quae iu arma sna conti-ahi poa- 
&tint,quani quae Biiperfunduiitur et undique magnitudo 
sua volneribuB obiecit, Optimus peuuiiiae modus est, 
qui nee in paupertatem cadit, nee procnl a paupertate 
diBcediL 

IX. Flacebit autem haec uobis mensura, si priue 
parEimonia placuerit, sine qua nee nllae opes Buffi- 
ciunt, nee ullae non satis patent, praesertim cum in 
vicino remedium sit et possit ipsa paupertas in divi- 
tias se advocata-fmgalitate convertere. Adsneeca- 
miia a nobis leraovere pompain, et usns rerum, non 
ornaineuta metiri. CibiB famem domet, potio eitim, 
libido qua nece^e est fluat. DiscaioiiB. meuibris nos- 
tm iuniti, cultum victumque non ad nova exempla 
Gonponere, sed ut niaiomm mores Buadent. 2. Bis- 
camus coDtiuentiam augere, liixuriam coercei-e, gulara 
teniperare, iracundiam lenire, paupertatem acquis ocu- 
lis ad^pieere, frugalitat«m colere, etiain si similes nos 
pndebit esse populoj desideriis naturalibns parvo pa- 
rata remedia adbibere, spes cffrenatas et anjmum in 
futara emiuentem velnt sub vinculia habere, id agere, 
ut divitias a nobis potius quam a.fortnna j)etamu8. 
Non potest . umquam tauta varietas et iniquitas ca- 
Buum ita depelli, ut non multum procellarura inruat 
magna armamenta pandentibiis : cogendae in artum 
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rea sunt, ut tela in raiium cadant 3. Ideoqne exilia 
interduin c&lamitatcsqiie iii remedium cessei-e et le- 
vioribuB incoinmodis graviora eanata sunt, nbi paritm 
audit praecepta animnB nee cnrari mollius poteat 
Quidni conenlitur, si et panpertas et ignominia et 
rerum evcrsio adhibetnr i malo malnm opponitnr. 
Adeuescatnua ergo coenare posse sine populo et ser- 
vis paucioiibus serviri et vestes parara in quod in- 
ventae sunt, babitare contractius. Kon in cuibu tan- 
tuni circique certamine, sed in bia epatiis vitae intc- 
rius flectendum est. 4. Studiornm quoque quae libe- 
ralissima inpensa est, taindiu rationem ba]>et, qimm- 
diu modum. Quo innumerabiles Hbroe et bibliotbe- 
cas, quarum doniinua \ix tota vita indices perlegit! 
Ouerat discentem turba, uon iustruit ; multoque sati- 
UB est paiicis te anctoribns tradere, quain errare per 
multOB. Quadraginta milia librorum Alexandriae ar- 
sei-nut, pulcberriinum regiae opnlentiae monumentum : 
alius laudaverit, eicut et Liviiis, qui elegantiae regwn 
curaeque egregium id opus ait fuisse. 6. Non fult 
elegantia illtid ant cura, sed stndiosa luxni-ia; immo 
ne stndiosa quidem, qnoniam non in studinm, sed 
in specfaenlnm eonparaverant, sicut plerisque igna- 
ris etiam servilium literanim libri non stndionun 
instnimenta, sed coenationnm ornainenta sunt Pa- 
rettir itaqne libronini quantum satis sit, nibil in ad- 
paratiim. 6. Honestiiis, inqnis, hocce inpeusae quam 
in Corintbia pictasqne tabn]as effnderint.' Titio- 
Bum est ubique, quod nimiuin est. Quid habes, 
cur ignoscas bomini armaria citro atque ebore cap- 
tanti, corpora eonqnirenti aut ignotorum auctomm 
ant jnpi-obatornni et infer tot milia librornm oecitanti, 
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ciii yoluminnm euonim frontes maxime placent tituli- 
qne ? 7. Apod deBidiosisEimos ergo yidebis qtiicqnid 
orationiim biBtoriariimque est, tecto tenits exEtrncta 
lociilamentn : iam eaiin inter balnearia ct thermas 
bibliotheca qnoque ut neceBsarinm domus omamen- 
tnm expolitur. Ignoscereiu plane, ei studiorum ni- 
mia cnpidine oriretnr : nunc ista conqnisita, cnm ima- 
giniboB BuJB deBcripta et Eacrorum ©iwra ingeniorum 
in speciera et ciiltum parietnm conparantur. 

X. At ad aliqnod genus yitae difficile incidiBti et 
tibi jgQoranti rel pablica fortnua vel privata laqne- 
nm inpegit, qnem nee solvere posses nee ernmpere. 
Cogita conpeditos primo aegre ferre onera et inpedi- 
menta crorum : deinde iibi non indignari ilia, sad 
pati propoBuerant, necessitas fortiter feire doeet, eon- 
siietudo facile. Invenies in quolibet genere yitae ob- 
lectamenta et remifiaiones et voluptates, Bi nolneris, 
malam putare vitam potitis quam invidiosaiii facerc. 
2. Nullo inelins nomine de nobis natiira mernit, quam 
qiiod, cum sciret qiiibus aernmnis nasceremnr, calami- 
tatnin raollimcnttim consuetudinem inveuit, cito in 
fomiliaritat«m grayissima addnceus. Kemo duraret, 
si reram adverBariim eamdem vim adsiduitas liaberet 
qiiam primnB ictna. Omnes cnm fortuna copniati 
BiimnB : aliornm aurea catena est, alioriim laxa, ali- 
orum arta et sordida. 3. Sed quid refert ? cadem 
cnstodia uni\'ereos ciraumdedit adligatiqne sunt etiam 
qni adligayernnt ; nisi forte tn leviorem in sinistra 
catenam pntas. Alinm honores, aliura opes yinciunt : 
quosdain nobllitas, qnosdam humilitas premit : qiubiiB- 
dam aliena supra caput imperia sunt, qnibnsdam sua: 
qnosdam exilia uno loco tenent, quosdam sacerdotia. 
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Omnia vita seivitium est. 4. Adsuescenduui est ita- 
quo eondicioni suae et quam minitnum de ilia ; que- 
rendnm et quicqnid habet circa Be commodi, ad- 
prendendmn. Nihil tam acerbnm est, in quo nou 
aeqnuB animus solatinm inveniat Exiguae Baepe 
areae in mnltos usub describentis arte patueruot et 
qnamvis angiietiim pedem dispositio fecit babitabl- 
leui. Adhibe rationem diflicultatibas : pt^snnt et 
dura molliri et angasta laxari et gravia scite ferentis 
minus premei-e. S. Non sunt praeterea cupiditates 
in longinquum raittendae, sed in viciunra illis egredi 
permittamuB, quoniam incladi ex toto non patiuntur. 
Kelictis his, quae ant non poesunt fieri aut dlfficulter 
possunt, props posita speique nostnie ■ adlndentia se- 
quamnr ; sed sciainns omnia aequo levia esse, extrinse- 
ous diversas facies habentia, iotroi'sus pariter vana. 
Nee invideamiia altins stantibus: quae excelsa vide- 
bantur, praernpta Bunt. 6. Illi nirsus, quos Eors ini- 
qua iu aucipiti posuit, tutiores ernnt superbiam de- 
trahendo rebus per se suporbi^ et fortunam suam, 
quam maxinie potenmt, in planiun deferendo. Mul- 
ti quidem sunt, quibus necessario Iiaerendnm sit in 
fastigio sno, ex quo non possunt nisi cadendo descen- 
dere : sed hoc ipsum testcntur maxim^im onus euiim 
esse, quod aliis graves esse cogantnr, nee sublevatos 
se, Bed snffixos : iustitia, mansuetudine hiimana, lai^ 
et beuigna manu praeparent mnlta ad secundos casus 
praesidia, quorum spe securius pendeant. 7. Niliil 
tamen aeqne nos ab his animi fluctibus Tindlcaverit, 
quam semper aliqiiem incrementis terroinnm figere: 
iiec fortnnae arbitrinra desiuendi dare, sed ipsos miil- 
to qnidem eitra exempla borteutur oonsistere. Sic et 
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aliquae cupiditates animnm acaent et finitae, noD in 
inmensam incertnmque producent. 

XI. Ad inperfectos et mediocres ct male sanos liic 
mens Eermo pertiDet, non ad sapientem. Huic iion 
timide iiec pedetentiiu ambulandaiii est ; tanta euim 
fiducia sui est, ut obviam fortunae ire non dubitet neo 
nmqiiam loco illi ceeeiiruB sit : neo habet, ubi illam 
timeat, quia non mancipia tantum posseEsionesqne 
et dignitatem, sed coipiis qnoquo snum et ocnlos et 
inannm et quicquid cariorem vitam factaram seqne 
ipsnm inter precaiia numerat vivitqiie ut commoda- 
tiis eibi et reposcentibus sine tristitia redditnruB. 2. 
Nee ideo vilia est sibi, quia acit se suum non esse ; 
sed omnia tam diligenter faciet, tam vircnmspecte, 
quam religiosna homo Banctusqne solet tneri fidei com- 
missft. Quandocumqiie autein reddere iubebitor, non 
qneretnr cnm fortuna, Bed dicet : Gratias ago pro eo, 
qnod poBsedi habniqne. Magna qiiidem res tuas 
mercede eolnij Bed qnia imperas, do, cedo gratus li- 
bensqae : si quid habere me tni volueris, etiam nunc 
servabo : ai aliud placet, ego vero factum signatum- 
que argelitum, domum familiamque meam rcddo, 
reEtitno. 3. Adpellaverit natnra quae pnor nobis 
credidit, et huic dicemus : Kecipo animnm meliorem 
quam dedisti : non tergiversor nee refugio : paratum 
babes a volente, quod non Bentienti dediBti : anfer. 
Heverti unde veneris quid grave est 1 male vivet, 
qnisqnis nesciet bene raori. Hnic itaqne primum 
rei pretium detrabendum est et spiiitns in servilia 
numerandns. Gladtatores, nt ait Cicero, invisoa ha- 
h'emiiB, si omhi jnodo vitam inpetrare cwpiunt .' fa- 
vem.ua^ si cofitemptum eiua pfoe ae ferunt. Idem 
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nobis Bcias : eaepe eiiitu causa moriendi est . 
timide morl, 4. Fortiina ilia, quae ludos sibi facit, 
Quo, inquit, te reeervciD, malnm et ti'epidiiin auimal ? 
eo magis convolnerabei-is et confodieris, quia nescis 
praebere iugulum. At tu et vivea diutlus et mori- 
eris expeditiuB, qai ferrum non Bubducta cervice nee 
manibus oppositie, sad animose recipis. Qui moi-tem 
tiiuebit, uiliil urnqnam pro bomine vivo faciet : at 
qui ficiat hoc Bibi cum conciperetar etatim condictum, ' 
vivet ad formulam et siraul illud quoque eodem ani- 
mi robore praestabit, ne quid ex m, quae eveniunt, 
subitum Bit 5. Qnicqiiid enim fieri potest, quasi fii- 
turum sit, proEpIcieudo inalorum omnium inpetns 
molliet; qui ad praeparatos exspectantesque nihil ad- 
ferUDt DOTi, eecnriB et beata tantum spectantibus gra- 
Tes veniimt Morbus enim, captivitas, ruina, ignis, 
nihil hornm repentinum est Sciebam, in quam tu- 
mnltuoEum me contnbernium natura cliisiseet : to- 
tiens in vicinia mea eonclamatum est, totiens praeter 
limen inmaturas exsequiaa fax cereueque praeceesit : 
eaepe a latere mentis aedificii f i-agor sonnit : mul- 
t08 ex iis, quos forum, curia, sermo mecum contras- 
ei-at, nox abstiilit et iunctafi ad sodalitium manus 
capulus interecidit. 6. Mirer ad me aliqnando pe- 
ricula accessissc, quae circa me semper erraYcrint ! 
Magna pars bominum est, quae navigatnra de tem- 
pestate non cogitat. Numquam me in bona i-e maU 
pudebit aoctoris. Publius, tragicis comiciBque vehe- 
mentior ingeniis, qiiotiens mimicas ineptias et verba 
ad sumraam caveam spectantia reliquit, inter multa 
alia cotbnrno, non tantum sipario fortiora, et hoc ait : 
Cuivis potest accida-e quod cuiquam potest. 
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7. Hoc 81 quia in medullas demieerit et omnia aliena 
inala, quonim ingens cotidie copia est, sic adspexerit, 
tamquam libernm illis et ad se iter Bit; multo ante 
BG armabit quani petatur, Sero aQimns ad pericnlo- 
miu patientiam poet pericula instraitDr. Non piitavi 
hoc fnturntn : et amquant tii lioc eveutnram credi- 
disses } Qiiare aatem non 9 Quae eunt divitiae, quae 
HOD egeetas et fainea et meodicitas a tergo Beqnatur ? 
Qnae dignitas, cuius non praetextam et augurale et lora 
patrivia Bordes comitentur et expoi-tatio, notae et mille ^ 
macolae et extretna contemptio i 8. Quod regniiin 
eet, cui iion parata sit ruina ct procnlcatio et doioinua 
et camifex ! ncc luagnia ista intervallis divisa, sed lio- 
rae momentam intereet inter Bolinm et aliena genua. 
Scito ergo onineni condicionem verBabilero eeee et 
qnicqnid in nllum incurrit, posse in te qnoqne incur- 
rere. Locuplee es 9 niimqiiid divitior Pompcio i cui 
cum Caius, vetns coguatiis, hoepes novus, apeniisset 
Caesaiis domum, ut euam cliideret, dcfait panis, aqua : 
cum tot fliimiiia poesideret in sue orieiitia, in bqo ca- 
dcntia, mcndicavit Btillicidia : fame ac siti periit in 
palatlo cognati, dum illi hei-CB publicum funns esuri- 
enti locat. 6. Honoribns gammis functus es9 num- 
quid ant tam magnis ant tam iosperatia aut tarn uni- 
versis qnam. Seianua I Quo die ilium acnatiis de- 
dnxerat, populna in frusta diviait : in quem, quicquid 
congeri poterat, di hominesque contnlerant, ex CO 
nihil superfnit, quod camifex traheret. Rex ea } non 
ad Croesnm te mittam, qni rogiim snain et eacendit 
iuBsna et exstingui vidit, factns non regno tantum, 
Bed etiam morti suae auperstea : non ad lugnrthara, 
qnem popnlns Komanns intra annnm, quam timnerat, 
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apectavit. 10. Ptolemaeum Africae regem, An 
Hithridaten inter Caianas custodiaa vidimus : alter in 
esiliuni mlBSUS est, alter lit meliore fide mitteretur, 
optabat. Id tanta rerniti surBum ac deorsnm ennti- 
um versatione si non qnicquid fieri potest, pro futiiro 
habes, das in te vires rebus adversis, quas infi-egit, 
qiiisquis prior vidit. 11. Proximum ab bis erit, ne 
ant in Eupervacuis ant ex supervaciio laboremns, id 
est, ne aut quae non poeenmns conseqni, concupiBca- 
mns, aut adepti vauitatem cnpiditatium nostrarum 
sero poet niiiltiim pudorem intellegamus : id est, nc 
aut labor iiii-itus sit sine effectu aut efEectuB labore 
indignua. Fere eniiii ex his tristitia sequitiir, si aut 
lion successit aut successas pndet. 

XII. Circnincidenda concursatio, qualis est niagnae 
parti boininum domos et tlieatra et fora pererran- 
tium, Alienis se negotiis offerunt, semper aliquid 
agentibuB similes. Homm si aliqucm exenntem e 
doino inten-ogaveris, Quo ta? quid cogitas? responde- 
bit tibi : Non mebercules scio : sed aliqnos videbo, 
aliquid agam. Sine proposito vagantnr qnaereutes 
negotia nee quae destinavenint agiint, sed in qoae in- 
currerunt. Inconeultus illis vanueque cnrsnB est, qna- 
lis foiinieia per arbneta repentibus, quae in summum 
cacumen, deinde in iinum inanes agimtur. 2. His ple- 
rique similem vitam agunt, quorum non inmerito qnis 
inqnietam inertiam dixerit, Quorumdam quasi ad 
incendium euri'entium misereris : usque eo inpellunt 
obvios et se aliosque praecipitant, cum interim en- 
cnrremnt aut salutatnri aliqnem non resalntatumm 
aut fnnus ignoti hominis prosecntori, aut indicium 
saepe litigantis aut sponsalia saepe ntibentis, et leo- 
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ticam adBectati qnibusdam locis etiam tulemnt : de- 
inde domum cura en per vacua redennteB taasitudine 
iarant uescisEe Be ipsoe, quare exierint, iibi fneriot, 
poater6 die erraturi per eadem ilia vestigia. Omnis 
itaque labor aliqiio referatur, aliquo respiciat. 3. 
Non iiidnstria, JDquietOB et insanos falsae reruiu ima- 
gines agitaut : nam ae illi qnideiu sine aliqua spe 
moveutar, proritat illos ali cuius rei epeciee, cuius 
vanitatem capta mens uon coarguit. Eodem modo 
nimmqneinqiie ex his, qui ad augendara tiirbam ex- 
eunt, inanes et levea causae per urbeni circumducunt 
nihilque habentem, in quod laboret, lux orta expellit ; 
et cum miiltorum fnistra liminibus illieus noniencii- 
latores persalutavit, a multis exclnsiis neminem ex 
omoibus difficilliiB domi quam se convenit. 4. Ex 
hoc malo dependet illiid teterrimum vitium, auscul- 
tatio et publicorum secretorumque inquisitio et mul- 
tarum rerum scientia, quae uec tuto nan-autur neo 
tuto audiuutur. Hoc secutura puto Democritum ita 
coepisse ; Qui tranquiUe volet vivere, nee privatim. 
■ agat multa nee publics, ad eupervacua scilicet re- 
ferentem. Nam si uecesearia sunt, et privatim et 
publice HOD tantnm mnlta, Bed innamerabilia agenda 
sunt: nbi vero nullum ofiicium eollemue nos citat, 
inbibendae action es. 

XIII. N^am qui multa agit, Baepe fortunae potesta- 
tem Bui facit ; quam tntisBimiim est raro experiri, ce- 
temm semper de ilia cogitate et nihil sibi de fide eius 
promittere. Navigabo, nisi si quid inciderit : et prae- 
tor fiam, nisi si quid obstiterit : et negotiatio mihi 
respoudebit, nisi si quid inter venerit. 2, Hoe est 
quare eapieuti nihil contra opinionem dicamus ac- 
E 
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cidere : nou illam casibuB hominam excerpimae, Bed 
erronbiiB ; nee illi omnia ut voluit cediiiit, eed ut co- 
gitavit : inprimis auteni cogitavit aliiid posse pro- 
positis suiB resistere. NeceBse est autem levhis ad 
animum perveiiire destitntae cupiditatie dolorem, cui 
Bucceseuni non utique promiseris. 

XIV, Faciles etiam nos facere debetniis, ne nimis 
destinatis rebus iiidulgeamiis ; transeainusque in ea, in 
quae nos casus deduxerit, nee niiitatioiies aiit consilii 
ant status pertimeBcainiis, duiuinodo noB levitas, iiiimi- 
cissimum qiiieti vitinm, non exeipiat. Nam ct perti- 
iiacia necesse est anxia et misera Bit, cui fortuna saepe 
aliqiiid extorquet, et levitas uiiilto gravioi- nusquam se 
continens. Utrumqne infeetum est tranquillitati, et 
niliil inutare posse et niliil pati. 2. Utiqne animus ab 
omnibus externis in ee revocandns eat: sibi confidat, 
ee gaiideat, sua siispiciat, recedat, quantum potest, ab 
alieiiis et se sibi adplicet, damna non aentiat, etiam ad- 
^■el■Ba benigne interpretetur. Nuntiato naufragio Ze- 
non noster, cum omnia sua audiret snbmei-sa, Jubei, 
inqxiit, me fortuna exj>editiu8 pkilosophari. Hinaba- ■ 
tur Tlieodoro pbiloeopbo tyranmis mortem et quidem 
insepultain. liabes, inqnit, cur tibi placeas : hemina 
aanguinia in twa j^otentate est: nam quod ad sepidtv- 
ram pertinet, o te ineptuin, si putas mea interesae su- 
pra terrain an infra putrescam. 3. Cantis Itilius, vir 
inprimis magnus, cuius admirationi ne lioc quidem 
obstat, quod nostra seculo natiis est, cum Caio din al- 
tercatus, postquam abennti Phalaris illo dixit, Me forte 
inepta spe tibi blandiaris, dud te iuasi : Oratias, \w- 
qait,ago, opfi?ne princeps. Quid senserit dubito: miil- 
ta enira mihi occurrmit. Contnmeliosus esse voluit et 
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. ostendere, quanta crudelitas esset, in qna mors benefi- 
ciura erat ? An exprobravit illi cotidianam deinen- 
tiain? agebant enim gratias et qiiorum liberi occiBi et 
qnoram bona ablata eraiit. 4. An tamqiiam libertatem 
libenter accepit? Qtiicqnid est, magno aninio respon- 
dit Dieet aliqnis; Potuit post hoc inbere ilhini Caius 
vivere. Non timiiit hoc Canus : nota erat Caii in ta- 
libu8 iniperiis fides. Credisne ilium decern medios 
nsqiie ad stipplieium dies sine ulla sollieitiidiiie exe- 
gisse^ verisimile non est, quae vir ille dixerit, qnae 
fecerit, quam in tranqiiillo f uerit. Lndebat latrnncu- 
lis, cum centui-io agmen periturortim traliens illnm 
quoqiie excJtari iuber^t. Vocatiis nuineravit calculoa 
et Bodali Buo,Vicie, inquit, ne post mortem meam men- 
tiaris te vieisse. 6. Turn adnuens centurioni, Testis^ 

' inquit, eris uno me antecedere. Lustese tti Canum ilia 
tabula piitas ? inlusit. Tristes erant amici talem amis- 
Buri virum. Quid moesti, inqnit, estisf Vos quaerl- 
tis an inmortales animae aint : ego iam sciam : nee 
desiit veritatcm in ipso fine scmtari et ex morte sna 
quaestionem habere. Prosequebatnr illuni phJlosophus 
BHUS nec iam procul erat tumulus, in quo Caesari deo 
Dostro fiebat cotidianum sacrnm. Is, Quid, inquit, Ca- 
ne, mine cogitas ? aut quae tibi mens est f Observare, 
inquit Canus, proposed iUo vehcissimo momenta an 
sensurus sit animus exire se : promisitqne, si quid ex- 
plorasset, eireumitiipum amicoa et indicaturnni, quis 
esset animaruin status. 6. Ecce in media tempestate 
tranquillitas: ecce animus aeternitate dignns, qui fa- 
tnni suum in argumentura veri voeat; qui in ultimo 
illo gradu positus exeuntem animam percunctatur nec, 
nsquQ ad mortem tantum, sed aliquid cttam ex ipsa 
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inorte discit : nemo dintins philosopliatus. Sed non 
raptim relinqtietnr magnos vir et cum cura dicendiis : 
dabimas te in omnem memoriam, clarissimiim capnt, 
Caianae cladis magna poitio! 

XY. Sed nihil prodeBt privatae triBtitiae causas abie- 
cisse. Occupat enim nonnnmquam odium generis bn- 
mani et occiirrit tot sceleriim felieinm tnrba, cum eogi- 
taveris, qiiam 8it rara simplioitae et quam ignota inno- 
centia et vix nmquam, niei cum expedit, fides, et iibidi- 
iiis lucre damnaque pai-iter invisa et ambitio usque eo 
iam Be euie non continens terminis, nt per turpitndinem 
eplendeat. Agitiir animus in noctem et velut eversis 
virtutibus, quas nee sperare licet nee habere prodest, 
tenebrae oboriuntar. 2. In hoc itaqne flectendi Bumns, 
nt omnia volgi vitia non invisa nobis, sed i-idicula vide- 
antur et Democritum potiuB imitemiir quam Heracli- 
tum. Hie enIm, quotiens in publicum proeesserat, fle- 
bat, ille ridebat: huic omnia, qnae agimna, miseriae, illi 
ineptiae videbantur. Elevanda ergo omnia et facili ani- 
mo ferenda : hnmanius est deiidere vitam quam deplo- 
rare. 3. Adice quod de humaiio quoque genere melius 
meretur qui ridet illnd, qnam qui Inget. Ille et spei 
bonae aliqnid reliuquit ; hie autem stnlte deflet, quae 
corrigi posse desperat: et univeraa contempIatUB maio- 
HB animi est, qui risum non tenet quam qui lacnmae, 
quando levissimum adfectum animi movet et nihil mag- 
num, nihil sevenim, ne serium quidem ex tanto paratu 
pntat Singula propter qnae laeti ac tristes Bumus,Bibi 
quiBque proponat et sciet verum esse quod BioQ dixit, 
Omnia homimim negotia similia initiis esse nee vitam 
illorum magis sanctam aut severam esse quam concep- 
turn. 4, Sed satius est publicos mores et hnmana vitia 
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placide actiipere nee in risum uec in lacriruae exciden- 
tem. Nam alienis mails torqueri aeterna mieeiia eet, 
alienis delectari malie volnptas inhamana: eicut ilia 
inutilis humanitas Acre, quia aliqnis filiam efFerat, et 
frontem suam fiiigere. Id Buia qnoque mails ita gerere 
se oportet, ut dolor! tantnm dee, quantum poscit, noa 
quantum consuetude. Plerique enim lacrimas fun- 
dunt, ut ostendant, et totieiie siccos oculos habent, quo- 
tiens spectator defuit, tiirpe iudicantes Don flere, cum 
omnes faciant. 6. Adeo penitus hoc se malum fixit,ex: 
aliena opinione pendere, ut in simulationem etiam res 
fiimpliciaeima, dolor, veniat. Sequetnr pars, quae solet 
non inmerito contristare et in sollicitudioem adducere, 
ubi bonorum exitus mali sunt: ut Socrates cogitiir iu 
carcere mori, Kutiliua in exilio vivere, Pompeius et 
Cicero clientibue euis praebere cervicein, Cato ille, vir- 
tntnm viva im^o, incumbena gladio simul de se ac de 
republica palam facere. 6. Necesse est torqueri tam . 
iniqua pracmia fortunam persolvere : et quid sibi qnis- 
que nunc speret, cum videat peEsima optimos pati ? 
Quid ergo est? vide quoraodo quiaqne illorura tulerit; 
et si fortes fuemnt, ipsorum illos animos deaidera: si 
muliebriter et ignave perierunt, nihil periit. Aut digni 
sunt, quorum virtus tibi placeat, ant indigni, quorum 
desideretur ignavia. Quid enim est turpius quam, si 
inasimi viii timidoe fortiter moriendo faciuut? Lau- 
demus totiens dignum laudibus et dicamus: Tanto for- 
tior, tanto feliciorl hominis effugisti easuB, livorem, 
niorbum : existi ex custodia : non tu dignus mala for- 
tana dis visua es, sed indignus, in qnem iam aliquid 
fortana posset, 7. Subducentibus vero se et in ipsa 
morte ad vitam respectantibus manna iniciendae sant 
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Netninem flebo lactiim, neminem 6entem : ille lacri- 
mas ineaB ipse absterait, hie Buis lacrlmis eSecit, tie ullis 
digDus Bit. Ego Hei'cultiiii fleam, quod vivns uritur, 
aut Kegulum, quod tot claviB transfigitur, aut Catoneni, 
quod volnere sno? Ooines iati levi temporis iiipeuBa 
iuvenernnt, quoinodo aetemi fiereut, et ad mmortalita- 
tem moriendo veoernQt. 8. Est et ilia Bolliuitudinum 
noil mediocriB materia, si te anxie conponaf nee uIHb 
eimpliciter ostendas; qnalis multorum vita est, Acta, 
ostentation! parata. Torquet enim adsidua obeervatio 
siii et deprehendi aliter ac Bolet, metuit ; nee iimquam 
ciira Bolvimur, ubi totiens nos aestimari putamus, quo- 
tiens adspici. Nam et multa incidunt, quae invitos 
deuudeut, et, ut bene cedat tanta sui diligentia, iion 
tameQ iuciinda vita ant secura est semper sub persona 
viventium. 9. At ilia quantum Iiabet Toliiptatls sin- 
cera et per se inoniata eimpIiuitaB, nihil obtendens mo- 
ribuB suis? Subit tamen et haec vita contemptus 
periculum, ei omnia omnibus patent : sunt enim qui 
fastidiant, qniequid propius adiSrnnt. Sed nee virtuti 
peiiciilum est, ne adraota oculis revilescat, et satins est 
eiinplicitate contemni quain perpetua siinulatione toi- 
queri. Modum tamen rei adhibeamus: multum inter- 
est, simpliciter vivas an neglegenter. Multum et in 
se recedendum est: conversatio enim dissiniilium bene 
eonposita disturbat et renovat adfectUB et quicquid in- 
becilliim in animo nee percuratnm est, exulcerat. 10. 
Hisoetida tamen ista et altemanda sint, solitndo et fre- 
quentia. Ilia nobis faciet liominum desiderinni, haec 
nostri; et erit alteri alterius remediam: odium turbae 
sanabit solitude, taedium Bolitudiuis turba. Nee in 
eadem intentione aequaliter retinenda mens est, sed 
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ftd iocos devocanda. Cnm piierulis Socrates ludere 
lion erubescebat; et Cato vino laxabat aDirnum cnris 
pablicis fatigatum. 11. Et Scipio trinniphale illud 
ae militare corpus movet ad mimeros, non molliter 6e 
infringeoB, iit nunc mos est etiaui inceBBO ipso iilti-a 
miiliebrem mollitiain fluentibus, sed ut antiqui illi viri 
eolebant inter lusum ac festa tempoi-a viriloin iu mo- 
dtim tripudiare, non facturi detrimentum, etiam ei ab 
hostibus Buis spectarentur. Danda est animis rerais- 
810 : meliores acrioresque reqiiieti siirgent. Ut fertiii- 
buB agris non est imperandum (cito eniu) illoe exhau- 
riet numqiiam intermissa fecunditae), ita anitnorum 
inpetus adsiduus labor franget. Vires recipient pau- 
lum resohtti et emisei. 12. Kascitur ex adsiduitate 1a- 
borum animorum hebetatio quaedam et languor: nee 
ad hoc tanta hominiim cupiditas tenderet, nisi natu- 
ralem qnamdam voluptatem haberet lusus iocusque: 
qnomm frequens usus omne animis pondus omuem- 
que vim eripiet. Nam et somnus refectioni necessa- 
rius est: hone tamen si per diem noctemque con- 
tinnes, mors erit. Multnm interest, remittaa aliquid, 
an solvaB. Legum conditoies festos instituenint dies, 
at ad hilaritatera homines publice cogerentur, tam- 
qnam necessarium laboribos interponentes tempera- 
mentnm. 13. Et magni, ut dixi, viri qnidam sibi men- 
Btruas certis diebns ferias dabant ; quidam nullum nou 
diem inter otium et cnraa dividebant: qualem PoUi- 
onem Asinium, oratorem magnum, meminimus quern 
nulla res ultra decumara retinnit; ne epistulas qni- 
dem post earn lioram legebat, ne quid novae cnrao 
iiasceretur; sed totius diei lassitudinem duabus illis 
Lorifl iKtnebat Quidam medio die interiunxerunt et 
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iu poBtmeridiaDas horau aliquid levtom operae dis- 
tulenint 14, Maiores quoque nostri novam relatio- 
nem post horam decimam in senata fieri vetabaot. 
Miles vigilias dividit et dox inmuDis est ab expedi- 
tione redeuntium. Indulgenduin est animo dandum- 
que subinde otium, quod alimenti ac virtam loco Bit: 
et in ambalationibuB apertis Yagandum, ut coelo li- 
bero et mnlto spiritu augeat adtollatque Be auimas. 
Aliqnaiido vectatio iterque et mutata regio vigoram 
dabant convictosque et liberalior potio: nonnumquam 
et usque ad ebrietatem veuieoduiu, non ut luergat 
nos, sed ut deprimat. 15. Eluit enim cnras et ab 
imo animum movet et at morbis quibusdam ita trls- 
titiae medetur. Liberqae uon ob licentiam linguae 
dictus est inventor vini, sed quia libeiat servitio cu- 
rarum animum et adserit vegetatque et audaciorem 
iu omnes conatus facit. Sed ut libertatis ita vini sa- 
lubris moderatio est. Solonem Arcesilaumqne indul- 
sisse viuo credunt Catoni ebrietas obiecta est: faci- 
lius cfficiet, quisquis obiecerit, hoc crimen honestam 
quam turpem Catonem. Sed nee sacpe faciendum 
est, ne animus malam cousuetudinem ducat, et ali- 
quando tamen in exsultationem libertatemqne extra- 
henduB tristisque Bobrietas removeiida paulisper. 16. 
Nam sive Graeco poetae eredimus, aliguando et in- 
sanire iucundum est; eive VXaXoni, fruHra poeticaa 
fores conpos sui j>epulit; sive AriBtoteli, nuUum, 
magnum ingeniutn sine j/iixtura dementiae fuit : 
non potest grande aliqnid et super ceteros loqui nisi 
mota mens. Cum volgaria et solita contempBit in- 
Btinctuque sacro surrexit excelBior, tunc demum ali- 
qnid cecinit grandius ore mortali. 17. Koa potest 
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sublime qnicquam et iii ardno poeitmn contingere, 
qaamdiu apud se est : desciscat oportet a solito et 
efFeratur et moi-deat frenoB et rectorem rapiat suum 
eoqne ferat, quo per ee timuisset eacendere. 

Habes, SereDC carissime, quae poB8iiit tran quill i to- 
tem tueri, quae restituere, quae subrepentibus vitiis 
resistant, lllud tamen scito, nihil horum satis esse 
validum rem iiibecillam servantibue, nisi intenta et 
adsidua cura circumit animnm labentem. 
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The spirit of StuicUm existing bj itaelf ia nairoir and borah ; it 
hns too great affiniiy lo pride and egotisin ; it ia too repressive of the 
spontaneoQB feelings, of art, and poetrj, and gsnialit; of life. On tbe 
other hand, it is the stimulus to live above tbe world. Hence while the 
bare Stoical spirit, in whatever form, produces only an imperfect aud 
repnbive character, a certain leaven of it, to say the least, is necessary ; 
eke would a man be wanting in all eflTort and aspiration of mind. 

SiK Alex. GaAxr. 
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AD PAULINUM 
DE BREVITATE VITAE. 



I. Maior para mortaliuni, Pauline, de naturae nia- 
lignitate coiiqueritur, quod in exiguum aevi gignimur, 
quod Iiaeu tarn velociter, tani rapide dati nobis tem- 
poris spatia deeurrant, adeo ut exceptie admodnin 
pancis eeteros in ipso vitae adparatu vita destituat. 
Nee huic publico, ut opinantur, malo turba tantuui 
et inpudens volgus ingeniuit : clarorum qnoque vi- 
romm hie adfectus querelas evocavit. Inde ilta maxi- 
mi medicorum exclamatio est, Vitam hrevem esse, Ion- 
gam artem. 2. Inde 'Aristotelis eiim reruin natura 
exigentis minime conveniens sapienti viro lis est: ait 
istam animalib%ia tantum hiduhisse, ut quina aut 
dena secula educerent ; homini in tarn multa ac 
magna genito tanto citeriorein tenninum stare. 3. 
Non exiguum temporis habemus, sed iiiultiim perdi- 
dimns. Satis longa vita et in inaxiinarum renuii 
consuiDmationetn large data est, si tota bene conloca- 
retur, Sed nbi per luxom ac neglegentiam diffluit, 
ubi nullae bonae rei inpenditur ; ultima deinuin ne- 
cessitate cogente, quam ire non intelleximns, transiese 
8entim.us. 4. Ita est, non accepimus brevem vitam> 
sed fecimns ; nee inopea eina, aed prodigi aumus. Sic- 
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lit amplae et regiae opes, iibi ad malum dominum 
pervenerimt, momento diseipantiir, at quamvis modi- 
cae, si bono custodi traditao Bunt, ubu cresciint: its 
aetas nostra bene dispon^ti multum patet 

IL Quid de renim nature ■ querimiir ? ilia se be- 
nigne geseit : vita, ei uti scias, longa est. Alium iu- 
eatiabilis tenet avaritia, alium in si4>ervacui8 labo- 
libus operosa sedulitas : alius vino madet ; alius in- 
ertia torpet : alium defadgat ex alienis iudiciis siis- 
pensa semper ambitio : alium mereandi praeceps en- 
piditas cinia omnes teri-as, omnia inaria spe lucri 
diioit. Qnosdam torqnet cupido militiae numqiiam 
non ant alienis penculis intentos ant suis anxios : sunt 
qiios iogratus superiornm cultua voluntaria servitute 
consumat. 2. Multos ant adfectatio alicnae fortunae 
aut suae odium detinuit: plerosque nihil ceitum 
quentis vaga et iiicon&tans et eibi displicens levitas pei 
nova consilia iactaviL Quibusdam niliil, quo cursuni 
dirigant, placet, &ed marcentis oscitantisque fata de- 
prehendunt, adeo ut quod apud maximum poetamiu 
more oraculi diutum est, veium esse non dubitem : 

£^xigtia _pars est vitae quam noa vivimus. 

Ceterum quidera omne spatium non vita, sed tempns 
est. 3. Urgentia eircumetant vitia undiqne nee re- 
aurgere aut in dispectum veri adtoUere oculos sinunt 
et mersos et in cuptditatem infixos preniunt. Nnm- 
quam iUis reeurrei-e ad se licet, si quando aliqua for- 
tuito quies contigit : veluti profundo mari, in quo 
post ventum quoque vohitatio est, fliictuantnr neo 
nmquam illis a cupiditatibus suis otium instat. De 
istis me pntas disserere, quorum iti oonfeBso mala 
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BDDt ? adspice illoe, ad quoram felicitatem concnr- 
ritnr : I>ouie Buia efFocantur. 4. Quam miiltie di- 
vitiae graves eunt? quam miiltornin eloquciitia co- 
tidiauo (Btentandi ingeiiii gpatio sanguinem ediicit 1 
quam multi continuis voluptatibus palleiit ? gnain 
mnltU nihil liberi relinquit circumfusus clieDtium 
populus} Omnie denique istos ab infimis UBque ad 
Bummos pererra : hie advocat, hie adeet : ille pericli- 
tatiir, ille defeadit, ille iudicat. Nemo se sibi vindi- 
cat: alias in alium consumimur. 6. Interroga de 
iBlis, qaorutn uomiua ediEcnutur: his illos dignosci 
videbis notie : Ille illiiis cultof est, hie illius: suus 
nemo est. Deinde dementissima quorumdam indig- 
natio est : qnerutitur de snperiorum faetidio, quod 
ipsis adire volentibua non vaeaverint. Audet quia 
qoatu de alteriuB superbia queii, qui sibi i])se nurn- 
qnam vacat? Ille tamen te, quisquis eat, insolent! 
qnidem Toltu, sed aliquaudo respexit: ille aiues siias 
ad tiia verba demisit : ille te ad latiis sinim recepit: 
tu non iiispicere te nmquam, non andire dignatuB es. 

III. Non est Jtaqiie, quod ista officia ciiiqiiam in- 
pntes ; quoniam qnidetn, com ilia faceres, iion esse 
cnm aliquo volebas, sed tecaiii esse non poteras. 
Omnia licet quae umqoam ingenia fulserunt in hoc 
uniiiu consentiant, nnmquam satis hanc hunianarnm 
mentium caliginem niirabuntur. Praedia sua occu- 
pari a cnllo patiuntur et, si exigua conteutio est de 
inodo finium, ad lapides et arraa diseurnint: in vitani 
suam incedere alios sinunt, immo vero ipsi etiam 
possessores eius futures inducunt. Nemo invenitur, 
qui pecuniam suara dividere velit : vitam unnsqais- 
qiie qnam luultis distribuit ? 2. Adstrieti sunt in 
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coDtineiitlo patrimoiiio, Bitnnl ad iacturam teiuporis 
ventnm est, profusissinii in eo, cuius nnioB houeeta 
svariUa est. Libet itaqae ex seniorom tnrba coDpre- 
hendere aliqnem. Perveuisse te ad ultimnm aetatis 
humanae videmuB : centesiuiDB tibi vel Bupra premi- 
tur aunus : agedum, ad conputationem aetateni tnam 
revoca. Die, quan torn ex iato tempore creditor, quan- 
tam arnica, quantum rex, quantum clietis abstulerit : 
quantum lie uxoria, qnantum servorum coercitio, quan- 
tum oSiuioBa per urbem diguureatio. 3. Adiee morbos, 
quoe manu fecimuB : adice quod et sine usn iacuit : 
videbis te pauciorea annoE habere quam nmneras. 
Kepete memoria tecum, quaiido eertua eonsilii fneris ; 
quotUB quisque dies ut destioaveraa receaeerit ; quando 
tibi nsuB tui fuerit; quando in statu suo Toltus, quan- 
do animus intrepidiis; quid tibi in tam longo aevo 
fact! operiB sit; quam multi vitam tuam diripuerint 
te non sentiente quid perderes; quantum vanus do- 
lor, stulta laetitia, avida cupiditas, blanda convcrsa- 
tio abstulerit ; quam exiguum tibi de tuo relictuni 
sit : iiitelleges te inmaturum mori. 

IV. Quid ergo est in causa t tamqnam semper victu- 
ri vivitis : numquam vobiB fragilitas vestra Bticcnrrit : 
non observatis, quantum iam tcmporis transierit : vel- 
ut ex pleno et abundanti perditis, cum interim for- 
lasse iile ipse qui alicui vel homini vel rei douatur 
dies ultimuB sit. Omnia tamquam mortales timetis, 
omnia tamquam inmortales concupiscitiB. Audies 
plerosque dicentes ; A quinquagesimo auuo in otium 
secedam: sexagesimus me anims ab officiia dimittet. 
Et quern tandem longioria vitae praedem accipis ? quis 
ista Bicut disponis ire patieturl 2. Non pudet te re- 
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liqoias vitae tibi reservare et id Bolnm tempos bonae 
uienti destiDare, qtiod in nullam rem conferri poBeit? 
Quam Benim est tunc vivere iticipere, cum desineu- 
dnm est i quae tarn stulta mortalitatis oblivio in quin- 
qnageBimum et sexageeimutu annum difierre sana con- 
Bilia et inde velle vitam inchoare, quo panel perdnxe- 
runt i 3. Fotentissimis et in altum snblatiB horaiui- 
biiB excidere voces videbiB, quibus otium optent, lau- 
dent, omnibus bonis snis praeferant. Cupiunt inte- 
rim ex illo fastigio suo, si tuto liceat, desceudere. 
Nam ut nihil extra lacessat aut quatiat: in te ipsa 
fortnna rnit. 

Y. Divus Augustus, cui di phira quam ulli praesti- 
temnt, non desiit quietem sibi precarl et vacationem 
a republica petere. Omnts eius sermo ad hoc semper 
revolutns est, nt speraret otinm. Hoc labores suos, 
etiam si falBO, dulci tamen oblectabat solatio, aliquan- 
do Be victuram sibi. In quadam ad senatum missa 
epistula, cum requiem suam non vacuam fore digni- 
tatis nee a priore gloria discrepantem poUicitus eseet, 
baec verba inveni : 2, Sed ieta fieri speeiosius quam 
promitti possunt : me tamen cupido temporis op- 
tatiaaitni miki provexii, ut quoniam rerum laetitla 
moratur adhuc, perciperem, aliquid voluptatis ex 
verborum dtdcedine. Tanta visa est res otiiim, ut il- 
1am, quia nsn non poterat, cogitatione praesnineret 
Qui omnia videbat ex se uno pendentia, qui hoinini- 
bus genttbusqne fortunam dabat, ilium diem laetlssi- 
muB cf^itabat, quo magnitndineni suam exueret. 3, 
Expertns erat, quantum ilia bona per omnes terras 
fulgentia sudoris exprimerent, quantum oceultarum 
Bollicitudinum tegerent : eum civibus priinum, deinde 
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dim collegia, no^iBsime cum adiiuibiiB coactim armis 
ilecernere mari tenaque Banguioem fudit : per Ma- 
cedouiam, Siciliaiu, Acgjptum, Syriam Aeiainque et 
omnis prope oi-ae bello circaniactns Eomana caede 
laBSoe exercitus ad externa bella convertit. 4. Dum 
Alpes placat ininixtosque mediae paci et imperto 
lioEtes perdotnat, dum ultra Rbenum et Enphraten et 
Dannbiuni tertninos movet, in ipea urbe Murciiae, 
Caepionie, I>epidi, Egnationim in eum mncroneE acu- 
ebantur. Noiidum horum effugerat insidias: filia et 
tot nobiles iuvenes adiilterio velut sacrameiito adacti 
iam infractam aetatem territabant : plusque et iterum 
timenda cum Antonio mulier. 6. Haec ulcera cum 
ipeis membrie abBciderat; alia eiibuascebantur : velnt 
grave multo sanguine corpiiB, partes semper aliquae 
rumpebautur. Itaque otium optabat: in huius Bpe 
et cogilatione labores eius reBidebant: boc votum erat 
eius, qui voti coiipotes facere poterat. Marcus Cieeivs 
inter Catiliuas, Clodios iactatus Fompeioeque et Cras- 
EOS, partim manifestos inimicos, partim dubios amicos, 
dum duutuatur cum republica et illam pessum euntem 
teuet, novissime abdnctus, nee secundis rebus quietuB 
nee advcrEanim patiens, quotiens ilium ipsum consula- 
tum suum non Bine causa, sed sine fine laudatum de- 
testatur? 6, Quam flebiles voces exprimit in quadam 
ad Atticum epiBtula iam vieto patre Pompeio, adliuc 
filio in Hispania fmcta anna refovente t Quid agam, 
inquit, hie quaeris ? moror in Tiiaculano meo semi- 
liber. Alia deinceps adieit, quibus et priorem aeta- 
tem conplorat et de praesenti qneritur et de futura 
despei-at. Scmiliberum se dixit Cicero: at mehercu- 
les numquam sapienB in tam humile nomen procedet, 
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numquam semiliber erit ; iutegrae seniper libertatis 
et solidae, solutus, et sui iuria et altior ceteris. Quid 
enim supi-a eilin potest esse, qui supra fortunam est i 

VI. Livius Driisus, vir acer et veliemens, cum leges 
novas et mala Gracchana movisset, etipatus ingenti 
totius Italiae coetu, exitum renim non pervidens, qiias 
nee agere licebat nee iaio liberum erst semel inclioatas 
reliiiqiiere, exseeratus inquietam a pnmordiis vitam 
dicitur dixisse, ITni eibi ne jtuero quidem. umquam 
Jerias contic/isse. Aiibus est eiiiin et pnpillus adhuc 
et praetextatUB iudicibna reoa commendare et gratiam 
suam foro iiiterponere tam efficaciter quidem, ut quae- 
dam iudicia constet ab illo rapta. 2. Quo non eiiim- 
peret tam inmatnra ambitio? Gcires in malum ingens 
et pi-ivatum et publicum evasuram praecoquem auda- 
ciam. Sero itaque querebalur nullas sibi ferias conti- 
gisse a puero seditiosus et foro gravis. Disputatiir, 
an ipse sibi manus adtulerit: subito enim volnere per 
ingiien accepto conlapsns est, aliquo dubitante, an mors 
eius volimtaria esset, nuUo, an tempestiva. 3. Super- 
TECiinm est commemorare plures qui, cnin aliis felicis- 
simi videi-entnr,ip8i in se vemm testimonium dixerunt, 
peroei omnem actum annorum guorum. Sed liia que- 
relia nee alios mutaverunt nee se ipsos. Nam cum 
verba eruperunt, adfectus ad consuetudinem relabun- 
tur. Vestra mehercules vita, licet supra mille annos 
exeat, in artissimnm contrahetnr. Ista vitia nullum 
non seculum devorabunt : hoc vero spatium quod, 
quamvis natnra cnrrit, ratio dilatat, cito vos effugiat 
neceese est. 4. Kon enim adprehenditis nee retinetis 
nee velocissimae omnium rei moram facitis, sed abire 
ut rem anpervacuam ac reparabilem sinitia. In primis 
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aiitem et illos uumero, qui nnlH rei uisi vino ac libidini 
vacant : nulH euim turpiws occupati sunt ; eeteri et- 
iam si vana gloriae imagine teneantnr, speciose tameii 
errant. 5. Licet a\'aros milii, licet vel iraciindos enunie- 
ree vel odis exercentes iniusta vel bella : omnes isti vi- 
rilius peccant : in Yenei-em ac libidinem proiectorum 
inhoneBta tabes est. Omnia istorum tempora escute : 
adepice quamdiu conputent, qnamdiu iiiBidieatur, 
quamdiu timeant, quamdiu colant, quamdiu colantur, 
quantum vadimonia Bua atqne aliena occupent, quan- 
tum convivia, quae iam ipsa officia sunt; videbis, qnem- 
admodum illos respirare noii sioant vel mala sua vel 
bona. 6. Deniqne inter omnes convenit nullam rem 
bene exei-ceri poese ab liomine occnpato, non eloquen- 
tlam, non libeiales disciplinas, quando dietrictus ani- 
mus nihil altius recipit, sed omnia velut inculcata re- 
BpuiL Nihil minus est hominie occupati quam vivere : 
DulliuB rei diSicilior scientia est. 

VII. ProfessoreB aliarum artium volgo multique 
BUQt : qnaedam vero ex his pueri admodiim ita perce- 
pisse vibI Bunt, ut etiam praecipere possent : vivere 
tota vita digcenduni est et, quod magis fortasse mira- 
bere, tota vita discendum est moi-i. Tot maximi viri 
relictis omnibus inpedimentis, cum divitiis, officiis, 
voluptatibus reuunti assent, hoc unum in extremam 
usque aetatem egerunt, ut vivere sclrent : plures ta- 
men ex his nondum ee scire confessi vita abiernnt ; 
nedum ut isti sciant. 2. Hagni, mihi crede, et supra 
hiimanos errores eminentis viri est nihil ex suo tem- 
pore delibari sinere : et ideo eius vita longisBinia est, 
quia, quantumcumquc patuit, totuni ipsi vacavit Ni- 
hil inde iucuUiira otiosumque iacuit, nihil sub alid 
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fnit : neqne enim gnifiquam repent dignum, quod 
cum tempore 8uo permutaret custOB eiuB parcissimue. 
Itaque satie ill! fuit : his vero necease est defuisee, ex 
quorum vita mnltiim popnliis tnlit. 3. Nee est quod 
putes hinc illos aliquando iutellegere damnum suum : 
pleroeque certe audiea ex liis, qnos magna felicitas 
gravat, inter cllentium greges aut causarum actiones 
aat ceteras honestas niiserias exulamare interdum, Yi- 
yere mihi non licet. Quidni non liceat! omnes illi, 
qui te sibi advocant, tibi abducuiit. Ille reus qnot 
dies abstulit? quot ille candidatns? qnot ilia anus ef- 
ferendis heredibus lassa f quot ille ad inritandam ava- 
ritiam captAiitium simulatus aeger "i qnot ille potentior 
amicus, qui vos non in amicitiam, sed in adparatu ha- 
bet ? 4. Dispunge, inquam, et recense vitae tuae dies ; 
videbis paucos admodum et reiculos apud te resedisse. 
Adsecutus ille qaos optaverat fasces cupit ponere et 
snbinde' dicit, Quando hie annus praeteribit i Facit 
ille ludoB, quorum sortem aibi obtingere magno a^ti- 
mavit : Quaudo, inquit, istos efFugiam f Diripitur ille 
toto foro patronus et magno concurau omnia ultra, 
quam audiri potest, couplet : Qnando, inqnit, res pro- 
ferentnr? 6. Praecipitat qnisque vitam BUam et fn- 
turi desiderio Jaborat, praesentiiim taedio. At ille qui 
nullum non fempus in usus euos confert, qui omnes 
dies tamquam Titam ordinat, nee optat crastinum nee 
timet. Quid enim est, quod iam nlla hora norae to- 
luptatis possit adferre ? omnia nota, omnia ad satieta- 
tem percepta sunt. De cetero fors fortnna, ut volet, 
ordinet : vita iam in tuto est : huic adici potest, de- 
trahi nihil : et adici sic, quemadmodnm saturo iam ao 
pleno aliquid cibi : qui quod neo desiderat capit. 
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VIII. Kon est itaqiie qnod qaemqnam propter ca- 
noe aut rngas pntes din vixiese: [tion ille dhi vixit, 
Bed] diu fuit Quid enim, ei illnm innltuin putes iia- 
vigaBse, quein saeva teiiipestas a portu exceptnm luiu 
et illnc tiilit ac vicibus ventorum ex diverso fnren- 
tiiim per eadein spatia ia orbein egiti iion ille iniil- 
tiini navigavtt, sed mnltum iactatus est. Mirari soleo, 
cum video aliquos teinpiis petetites et eo6, qui rogan- 
tiir, facillimos. 2. Ilhid uterqiie spectat, propter quod 
tempiis petitum est; ipeuin quidem neuter. Quasi 
iiiliil petitur, quasi nihil datur, 1-68 omnium pretiosissi- 
nia luditiir. Fallit autcm illos, quia res incorporalia 
eat, quia sub ooiiloa iion veuit; ideoque vilissima 
aestimatur, immo paene nullum eius pretium est. An- 
nua congiaria homines cariesime accipiimt et his ant 
laborem aut operam aut diligentiam siiam locant: 
nemo aestimat tempus : utuuttir illo laxiuB quasi 
gratuito. 3. At eosdcm aegros vide, si mortis peri- 
culmn propius est admotnm, inedicoriim genua tan- 
gentes: si metuunt capitale supplicium, omnia sua, 
nt vivant, paratos inpendere: tanta in illia diseordia 
adfectuiim est. ' Qnodsi posset queTtiadmodum prae- 
teritorum annorum cuiusque numerus proponi, sic fu- 
turorum: quomodo illi, qui pancos viderent siiperease, 
trepidarent, qnomodo illia parcerent? Atqui facile est 
quamvis exiguum dispenaai-e quod certuin est : id de- 
bet servari diligentiiia, quod negciaa quando deficiat. 
4, Nee est tamen, quod putes illos ignorai-e, quani 
cara res sit. Dicere sclent eis, qiios valdissime di- 
lignnt, paratos se partem annorum suontm dare. 
Dant nee intellegimt; dant autem ita, ut sine illo- 
mm incremento sibi detrahant: sed lioc ipsum an 
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detrahant Descitint: ideo tolerabilie est ilHs iactuia 
detrimeuti latentis. Nemo restituet annos, nemo 
itenim te tibi reddet. 6. Ibit, qua coepit, aetas nee 
cureiim sunm aut revoeabit aut Bupprimet : nihil tu- 
muUnabitiir, nihil admonebit veloeitatis Buae: tacita 
labetur. Non ilia se regis imperio, noii favore populi 
longius proferet: siciit uiiega est a primo die, ciirret: 
niisqiiani devertetur, nueqiiam remorabitur. Quid fiet? 
tu occiipatiiB es, vita festinat : mors interim aderit cui, 
velis nolis, vacandum est. 

IX. Potestne quisquam, dico hominiim eoriim qui 
prndeutiam iaetant operosiuti occiipati sunt, quaui lit 
melius poBsint vivere ? Inpendio vitae vitam in- 
etruunt, cogitationea suas in longiim ordiiiant. Maxi- 
ma porro vitae iactura dilatio est: ilia primum qnem- 
qne extrahit diem, ilia eripit praeseutia, dum ulterio- 
ra promittit. Maximum vivendi inpedimeiitum est 
exspectatio, quae pendet ex crastino. Perdis hodier- 
unm : quod in manu fortunae posituin est, disponis, 
quod in tua, dimittis. Quo spectas, quo te extendie! 
omnia quae ventura sunt, in ineerto iacent : protinus 
viva. 2. Clamat ecce maximua vates et velut divino 
ore instinctus salutare carmen canit: 

Optima quaeque dies miseris mortalibus aevi 
Prima fugit. 

Quid onnctaris, inquit, quid cessasf Nisi occiipas, fu- 
git, et cuin occupaveris, tamen fngiet. Itaquc cum 
celeritate temporis utendi velocitate certandum est et 
velut ex torrenti mpido nee semper itiiro cito haurieii- 
dum. Hoc quoque pulcherrimo ad exprobiandam in- 
finitam c(^tatiunem, quod non optimam quaraque 
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aetatem, sed diem dicit. 3. Quid Becurue et in tanta 
temporam fuga lentus menses tibi et annoe et Ion- 
gam eeriem, utcumqiie aviditati tnae visum est, ex- 
porrigis? de die tecum loquitur et de hoc ipso fugi- 
eute. Non dubiura eat ei^, quin prima qnaeque 
optima dies fugiat mortalibna miserie, id est occupa- 
tis: quorum puerilea adliuc auimos senectus opprimit, 
ad qiiam inparati inermesque perveniuut 4. Nihil 
enim provisnm est : subito in illam nee opinantes 
incidernnt : aceedere earn cotidie non sentiebant 
Quemadmodum aut sermo ant lectio ant aliqna in- 
tentior cogitatio iter facientie decipit et pervenisse 
ante Bciunt quam adpropinqnasse : sic hoc iter -vitae 
adsiduum et citatissimnm, quod vigilantes dormientes- 
que eodem gradu facimus, occupatis non adparet nisi 
in fine. 

X. Quod proposui ei in partes velim et argnmenta 
diducere, multa mihi oecurrent, per quae probem bre- 
viseimam esse occnpstorum vitam. Solebat dicere 
Fabianus, noti ex his cathedrariis philosophis, sed ex 
veris et antiquis, Contra adfccius inpetu, non aubtUi- 
iate pugnandum, nee minviis volneribus, sed incursu 
avertendam aaiem non j>roham : cavillationes enim. 
contundi dehere, non vellicari. Tamen ut illia error 
exprobretur suus, docendi, non tantnni deplorandi snnt. 
2. In tria tempora vita dividitnr : quod fuit, quod est, 
quod futnrum est. Ex his quod agimus, breve est, 
quod actiiri sumus, dubium, qn^d egimus, certum. 
Hoc est enim, in quod fortuna ius perdidit, quod in 
nulliuB arbitriiim rediici potest. Hoc amittimt occu- 
pati : nee enim ilHs vacat praeterita respicere, et si 
vacet, iniucnnda est poenitendae rei recordatio. In- 
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viti itaque sd tempora male exacta aniinnm rorocant 
nee audent ea retemptare, quornni vitia, etiam quae 
aliquo praesentis roliiptatis lenocioio siibripiebantiir, 
retractaiido patescunt Nemo, niei a quo omnia acta 
Hunt Bub censura sna, quae numquaiu fallitnr, libenter 
Be in praeteritnra retorqnet. 3, Ille qni multa am- 
bitiose concupiit, snperbe contempsit; inpotenter vicit, 
iDBidioee decepit, avare rapuit, prodige effudit, iie<;eaBe 
est memoraam Buam timeat. Atqui Iiaec est pars 
tetnporis ooBtri sacra ac dedicata, omnes humanos 
casus Bupei^reefia, extra regnuin fortnnao subducta, 
qnam non inopia, noa metns, non morbornm incui> 
BUS exagitet 4. Haec nee tiirbari nee eripi potest: 
perpetua eius et intrepida poescssio est. Singuli tan- 
tuiu dies, et hi per momenta, praesentes sunt: at prae- 
teriti temporis omnes, cnm ineseris, aderunt, ad arbitri- 
Tim tnnm inspici ee ac detineri patientar ; quod facere 
occupatiB non vacat. Securae et quietae mentis est 
in omnes vitae suae partes discurrere ; occnpatorum 
animi, velut Bub iugo 8int,flectere se ac respicere non 
poEsunt. B. Abit igitur vita eorum in profundnm et 
nt nihil prodest, licet quantnmlibct ingeras, si non 
snbest, quod esoipiat ac aervet, sic nihil refert qnan- 
tnm temporis detur, si non est, ubi subsidat : per 
quassos foratosqne aniraos trausmittitur. 6, Praesens 
tempuB brevigeimum est, adeo quidem, ut quibiisdam 
nnllum videatur : in cursu enim semper est, Suit et 
praecipitatnr : ante desinit esse quam venit ; nee ma- 
gia moram patitur quam mundus aiit sidera, quorum 
inrequieta semper agitatio numquam in eodem ves- 
tigio manet. Solum igitur ad occupatos praesens 
pertinet tempus ; quod tarn breve est, ut adripi 
F 
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nou possit, et id ipsum illis dietrictis in mnUa siib- 
ducitnr. 

XL Deaigue vis scire quam non diu vivant ? Tide 
qnam cnpiant din vivere. Decrepiti aenes paacomm 
anDonim aecessiooem votia mendicant: minores nata 
ipsos^eBse fingiiDt: mendaclo sibi blandinntur et tarn 
Ubenter Be fallnnt qnam si nna fata decipiant. lam 
vero cum illoB aliqua inbecillitas mortalitatis admo- 
nuit, qnemadmodum paventea moriuntnr, non tam- 
quam exeant de vita, sed tamqnam extrahantur? 
etultoB se fulsse, ut non vixerint, claniitant et, ai 
modo evaserint ex ilia valitiidine, in otio victuros. 
2. Tunc qnam froatra paraverint, quibiia noii frn- 
crentnr, quam incassum omnia ceciderit tabor, cogi- 
tant. At qnibus vita procul ab oinni negotio agitur, 
qaidni spatiosa git ? nihil ex ilia delegatur, ;iibil alio 
atqne alio epargitur, nihil inde fortunae traditnr, 
nihil neglegentia interit, nihil lai^itione detrahitur, 
nihil snpervacuum est : tota, ut ita dicam, in reditn 
est Quantnlacumque itaque ahundo sufficit et ideo, 
quandoque nltimus dies venerit, non cnnctabitiir aa- 
piens ire ad mortem certo gradii. 3. Quaeris fortasee, 
quoB occupatofi vocem? non est quod me solos putea 
dicere, qnoa a basilica inmissi demnm canes eiciunt, 
quos ant in sna vides tnrha speciosius elidi ant in 
aliena coDtemptine, qnoa officia domibus snis evocant, 
ut alienia foribus inlidant, quos haata praetoria infami 
Incro et guandoqne Euppuraturo exercet. Qnorum- 
dam otinm occnpatum est: in villa ant in lecto eno, 
in media aolitudine, qnamvis ab omnibna recesserint, 
sibi ipsi moleati aunt: quorum non otiosa vita dicen- 
da est, Bed desidioaa occnpatio. 
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XII. Illnra tu otiosHm vocas qui Corinthia, panco- 
mm furore pretiosa, anxia siibtilitate concinnat ct 
matorem dieram partem in aeruginoeis lamellis cod- 
Btimit ? qui in ceromate (nam, proh facinus, ne Ko- 
manis qnidem vitiia laboramuB) Bectator pueroruni 
rixantium sedet ? qtii vinctornm snoniin greges in 
aetatium et colorum paria diducit? qui athletas no 
vigsimos paecit ? Quid ? illos otiosos Yocaa, qiiibus 
apnd tonsorem ronltae horae trangmittuntur, darn 
deccrpitur, Bi quid proxima nocte Buccrevit, diiiu de 
BinguIiB capilliB in consiliam itur, dtim aut dtsiecta 
coma reetituitur ant defioiens hinc atqnc illinc in 
frontem conpellitur i 2. Quoraodo iraseuntur, b! ton- 
Bor paulo neglegentior fuit, tamquam viram tonde- 
ret i Qnomodo excandescnnt, si quid ex inba sua 
decieatn est, si quid extra oi'diuem iacuit, nisi omnia 
in auulos buos reciderunt^ Quis est istonim qui non 
malit rempublicam suara turbari quam coQiam ? qui 
non eollicitior sit de capitis aui decore quam de sa-' 
lute ? qui non comptior esse malit quam honestiort 
Hoa tn otiosoa vocas inter pectinem epeculumque 
occupatos? 3. Quid illi qui in conponendis, audi- 
endiB, dicendis canticia operati sunt ; dum vocem, cu- 
ioB rectum cursuin nattira et optimum et simpiicissi- 
roum fecit, inflesu modulationis iuertiaEimae torqnent ? 
Quorum digiti aliquod intra se carmen metientes 
semper sonant ; quorum, cum ad res scrias, saepe 
etiam tristes adliibiti sunt, exauditur tacita niodula- 
tio i non habent iBti otiuui, sed inera negotium. 4. 
Convivia mehercules homm non posuerira inter va- 
cantia tempera, cum videam, quam solliciti argen- 
tam ordinent, quam diligentei- exoletprnm snonim 
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tunicas Buccingaiit, quam eiiEpeusi sint quouiodo aper 
a coco exeat, quauta celeritate eigne dato glabri ad 
mitibteria discurraiit, qnanta arte Ecindantni- aves in 
frosts iioQ enonnia, quam cnrioee infelices pnenili 
ebriorum sputa detei^ant. Ex his elegantiae laa- 
titiaeque fama i^ptatnr et usque co in omnes vitae 
secessuB mala sua illos sequuntur, tit nee bibant sine 
ambitione nee edant. 6. Ne illoe quidem inter otio- 
808 nuineravens, qui sella se et lectica hue et illuc 
fenint et ad gestationnm Buarum, quasi deserere iUas 
non hceat, horaa occurrunt: quos quando lavari de- 
beant, quando natare, qnaudo coenare, alius admonet; 
et usque eo nimio delicati animi languoi'e Eolvuntor, 
at per se scti-e noii possint, an eBuriant. 6. Audio 
qnemdam ex delicatis (si modo dellciae vocandae Bunt 
vitam et eonsuetudinem humanam dediscere), cum ex 
balneo inter mauus elatus et in sella positus esset, 
disisse interrogando, lam sedeo f Hunc tu ignoran- 
tem, an sedeat, putas scire an vivat, an videat, an 
otiosus sit % non facile dixenm, utruin magis miserear, 
si hoc ignoravit, an si ignorare se finxit. 7. Mnlta- 
rum quidem rerum oblivionem sentiunt, sed multamm 
et imitantur: quaedam vitia illos, quasi felicitatie ar- 
gumenta, delectant. Niiuis humilis et contempt! ho- 
minis -videtur scire quid faciat. I nunc et mimos 
multa mentiri ad exprobrandam luxuriam puta. Pln- 
ra mehercules praetereunt qoam fingunt et tanta in- 
cpedibilium vitioram copia ingenioso in hoc onxun 
secnlo processit, ut iam mimomm arguere possimna 
iieglegentiam. Esse aliquem, qui usque eo deliciis 
intericrit, ut an sedeat alter! credat? 
.,XIII. Nqu, est ergo hie otiosus: aliud nomen in- 
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poBas : aeger eBt, immo mortutiB est lUe otioBns est, 
cni otii sui et sensus est : hie vero eemivivtiB, cni ad 
intellegendos corporis Bui habitus indice opus est; 
quomodo potest hie uUiaa temporis dominns esse i 
Pereequi singulos longum est, quorum aut latranculi 
aut pila aut excoquendi in sole corporis cura con- 
sumpsere vitam. 2. Non sunt otiosi, quorum volnpta- 
tes multum negotii habeut. Nam de illis nemo du- 
bitabit, quin operose nihil agant, qui Hteramm ina- 
tilium stndiis detinentur ; quae iam apud Romanes 
quoque magna manus est. Graecomm iste morbus 
fuit quaerere, quem nmnernm Ulixes remigum ha- 
buieset: prior seripta esset Eias an Odyssea: praeter- 
ea an eiuedem esset auctoris : alia deinceps haius 
notae ; quae sive contineas, nihil tacttam conscientiara 
invant, sive proferas, non doctior videaris, sed moles- 
tior. 3. Ecce Horaanoe quoque invasit inane studinm 
snpervacua discendi. His diebus audivi quemdani 
referentem, quae primus quisque ex Eomanis ducibus 
fecisset. Primus navali proelio Dnillins vicit, primus 
Curins Dentatus in tritunpho duxit elcpbantos. Et- 
iamnnnc ieta, etsi ad veram gloriam non tendunt, circa 
civilium tamen operum exempla versantur. 4. Non 
est profutura talis scientia ; est tamen, quae noB spe- 
ciosa rerum vanitate detineat. Hoc quoque quae- 
rentibuB remittamus, quis Romanis primus persuaserit 
navem conscendere! Claudius is fnit, Cavdex ob hoc 
ipBiim adpellatas, quia plurium tabnlarum contestus 
caudex apud antiquos vocatur; unde publicae tabulae 
codices dicuiTtur et naves nunc quoque, quae ex anti- 
qua conanetudine commeatns per Tiberim snbvehunt, 
codicariae vocantur. 6. Sane et hoc ad rem pei-tiueat, 
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quod Yaleriiis CorvimiB primus Hessan&in Ticit et 
primus ex familia Yaleriorum urbis captao in Be 
translato nomine Messana adpellatus est paulatim- 
qne volgo permutante literaB Meaaalla dictus. Nam 
et hoc cuiquam curare pennittw, quod primus L. 
Sulla iu circo leones Bolutos dedit, cum alioquin ad- 
ligati darentur, ad cooficiendos eos miBsis a rege 
Boccho iaculatoribus ? et hoc sano remittatur. 6. 
Num et Pompeium primnm in circo elephantoram 
duodeviginti piignam edidisse commiseia more proelii 
noxiia bominibus ad ullam rem bonam pertioetJ 
FnncepB civitatia et inter antiques principes, ut 
fania tradidit, bouitatis eximiae, memorabile putavit 
fipectaculi genus novo more perdere homines. De- 
pognant? pai-iim est: lancinantiir ^ panim est: in- 
genti mo]e animalinm csterantnr. Satius erat iBta 
in obHvionem ire, ue qiiiB poetea potens diBceret in- 
videretque rei ininime humanae. 

XIY. O quantum caliginis mentibuB nostris obicit 
magna felicitas I Ille Be supra reruni naturam esse 
tunc credidit, cum tot miserornm hominum catervas 
8ub alio coelo natis beluis obiceret, cum bellum inter 
tarn disparia animalia committeret, cum in couspectn 
popuU Romani multum Eanguinis fnnderet mox plus 
ipsmn fundere coacturus. At idem postea Alexandri- 
iia periidia deceptus ultimo mancipio transfodiendum 
se praebuit, turn demum intellecta iuani iactatione 
cognominia Biii. 2. Sed ut illo revertar, unde decesei, 
et in eadem materia ostendam supervacuam quorum- 
dam diligentiam : idem narrabat Metellnm victis in 
Sicilia Poenia triumphautem unum omninm Homano- 
rum ante currum centmn et viginti captives elephan- 
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toB doxisse. Sullam nltimmn fiomanornm protoliese 
pomoeriom, quod nmnquam proviiiciali, aed Italico 
agro adijnisito proferre luoris apad antiqnos fnit. 3. 
Hoc save magie prodeBt, quain Aventimmi montem 
extra pomoerium esee, ut ille adfirmabat, propter al- 
teram ex duabtis cansiB, ant quod plebs eo eeceesis- 
set, ant quod B«mo anfipicaute illo loco av^ non 
addixissent. Alia deincepe innmnerabilia, quae ant 
farta sunt mendaoiis aut aimiUa. Nam nt concedas 
omnia eos fide bona dicei-e, nt ad praestationem 
scribaat : tamen cuiuB ista errores JDioaent f caine 
cnpiditates proment? quern fortiorem, quern instio- 
rem, quem liberaliorem facient. 4. Dubitare se in- 
terim Pabianus noster aiebat, an satins esset nullia 
stndiia admoveii qnam his inplicari. Soli onmium 
otiosi sunt qui sapientiae vacant : soli vivnnt : nee 
enim suam tantum aetatera bene tuentnr : omne 
aevnm buo adicinnt. Quicquid annoriim ante illos 
actnm est, illis adqniBitum est. Nisi ingratiseimi 
sumns, illi clarissimi sacrarum opinioniim conditores 
nobis nati sunt, nobis vitam pi-aeparavcrunt. 6. Ad 
res pnlcherrimas ex tenebris ad lucem erntas alieno 
labore dedncimur : nullo nobis seculo interdictum ' 
eat, in omnia admittimnr et, si magnitudine animi 
egredi hnmanae inbecillitatis angustias libet, miiltiiui, 
per qnod spatiemor, temporis est. Disputare cum 
Socrate licet, dubitare cum Carneade, cum Epicuro 
qniescere, bominia naturam cum Stoicis vincere, cum 
Cynicis excedere, cum rerum natui-a in consortium 
omnis aevi patiatur incedcre. 6. Quidni ab hoc exi- 
gno et caduco tempom transitu in ilia toto nos d&- 
mna animo, qnae inmensa, quae aeterna ennt, quae 
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cum melioribus communia ! Isti, qni per officia dis- 
careant, qui ee aliosqne inquietant, cum bene insanie- 
rint, cnm omniara limina cotidie perambnlaverint uec 
ullas apertas fores praeterieriDt, cam per diversisei- 
mes domoa meritoriam Baltitationem circtimtnlerint ; 
quotum qaemqne ex tarn inmeiiEa et variis cupiditati- 
bus diBtricta urbe poteront videre? quam multi ernot, 
quoram illos aut somnns aut luxuria aut inbtimauitaB 
gabmoveat? 7. Qnam multi qui illos, cum diu torse- 
rint, Bimulata featinatione trauBcurraiit i quam multi 
per refertum clientibus atiium prodire Titabnot et 
per obsouroB aedinm aditne profugient J quasi non 
inhnmaniuB sit dectpere quam excludere : quam multi 
bestenia crapula semisomneB et graves, illis miseriis 
Bomnam Buum rompenteB, ut aliennm exspectent, vix 
adlevatis labris iiiBUBUiratum millieB nomen oscitatione 
snperbiBsima reddent? 8. ITos in veris officiia morari 
licet dicamoB, qui Zenonem, qni Pjtbagoran cotidie et 
Democi'itum ceteroeque antistiteB boaanun artinm, qui 
Aristotelem et Theophraetum volent habere qnam fa- 
miliariEsimos : nemo homm non yacabit, nemo non 
Tenientem ad Be beatiorem amantioremque sni dimit- 
tet; nemo qoemqnam vacuis a bb manibuB abii-e pa- 
tietur. 9. Nocte convcniri et interdlu ab omnibns 
mortalibus posannt Hornm te mori nemo coget, 
omnes docebnnt: hornm uemo annos tuoe content, 
6no6 tibi conti-ibuit: nullins ex his eermo periculoena 
erit, nnllins amicitia capitalis, nullins Bumptnosa ob- 
servatio. 

SV. Feres ex illis, quicqnid voles : per illos non 
Btabit, quo minus plurimnm qnantnm ceperis hanrias. 
Quae ilium felicitas, qnam pnlchra senectus manet, 
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qui Be in horum clientelain coctulit ? habebit, cum qui- 
buE de minimis maximisque i-ebus deliberet, quo3 de se 
cotidie consnlat, a quibiia andiat veriim giiie contume- 
]ia, landetur eine adulatione, ad quorum se Bimilitudi- 
nem effingat. Solenius dicere non fuiEse in oostra 
potestate, quos Bortiremtir parentes, forto nobis datos : 
nobis vero ad nostrum arbitriiirn uaeci licet. 2. No- 
biliasimoram ingenionim familiae sunt ; elige in quam 
adscieci velis : non in somen tantum adoptaberis, sed 
in ipsa bona : qnae non erunt Eordide ncc maligne 
custodienda; maiora fient, quo ilia pluribus diviseris. 
Hi tibi dabunt ad aetemitatem iter et te in illnin lo- 
cum, ex qno nemo deicitur, sublevabnnt; hacc una 
ratio est extendeudae mortalitatis, immo in iumortali- 
tatem vertendae. Honoree, monnmenta, qnicqnid ant 
decretis ambitio iuseit aut operibus exBtmxit, cite snb- 
raitnr : nihil non longa demolitur vetuetas et movet. 
3. At iis, quae consecravit sapientia, noceri non potest : 
nulla abolebit aetas, nulla diminuet : eequens ac deinde 
semper ulterior aliquid ad venerationem confert ; quo- 
niam qnidem in vicino versatur invidia ; simpliclns 
longe posita miramnr. Sapientis ergo mnltnm patet 
vita : non idem ilium qui ceteroa terminus clndit ; so- 
lus generis Luiuani legibus solvitur : omnia illi secula 
ut deo 6erviunt. 4. Transit tempus aliquod ? lioc re- 
cordatione conprehendit : instat ! hoe utitur : -ventu- 
rum est i hoc praecipit. Longam illi vitam facit om- 
nium temporum in unum conlocatio. Illomm bre- 
-viesima ac solHcitiasima aetas ept, qui praeteritomm 
obliviscuntur, praeeentia neglegunt, de futuro timent : 
cum ad extrema veuerunt, sero intcllegunt mieeri, 
tamdiu se, dum nihil agunt, occupatos fuisse. 
F2 ■ 
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XVI. Nec est, quod hoc argnmento probari putee 
longMD illos agere vitam, quia interdum mortem in- 
Tocant. Yexat illos inprudentia incertis adfectibns 
et iDcnrrentibus in ipsa qnae metnunt : mortem saepe 
ideo optant, quia timent. Illnd qnoqae ai^meiittim 
tioti est, quod pntes, dia vivetitiam, quod saepe illis 
longoB Tidetar dies, quod, dnm Tesiat condictum tem- 
pos coenae, tarde ire boras qnerantnr : nam si qnssdo 
illos desemeroDt occnpationes, in otio relicti aestuant, 
nec qaomodo id disponatit ant extrohaBt, Bciant. 3. 
Itaque ad occnpatioiiem aliquam tendnnt et quod in- 
teriacet omne tempua grave est, tam mebercule, qnam 
cum dies mnneris gladiatoni edictus est, ant cam ali- 
cuius alterins vel spectavuli vel voluptatis ezspectatur 
coDStitutnm, transilire medioa dies volunt. Omnis ilb's 
speratae ret loDga dilatio est ad illnd tempus, quod 
amauti breve est et praeceps brevineqne mnlto suo vi- 
tio : aliunde enim alio traiisfugiunt et consistere in 
una capiditate non possuut: non sunt ill! longi dice, 
sed invisi. 3. At contra qnam exignae noctes riden- 
tni-, quas in conplexn seortomm ant vino exigunt 1 
Inde etiam poetarum furor fabulis bnmanos eirores 
alentiiun, qnibns visns est Inpiter voluptate concubi- 
tus delenitus duplicasse noctem. Qnid aliud est vitia 
nostra incendere qnam anctores illis inecribere deoB et 
dare morbo exemplo divinitatis escuBatam licentiam I 
4. Fosennt istis non brevissimae videri noctes, quas 
tam care mercantm' ? diem noctis exspectatioue per- 
dunt, noctem Incis metn. Ipsae Toluptates eorum 
trepidae et variis teiroribne inquietae sunt snbitqne 
cum maxime cxsnltantis Bollicita cogitatio, Haec qnam 
diu 1 Ab boc adfectn reges snam flevere potentiam : 
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uec illos magnitndo foi-tnoae suae delectavit, Bed veii- 
turuB aliquando finis extemiit. 6. Onm per magna 
camponun Bpatia porrigeret exercitum nee namemm 
eius, Bed menBuram conpi-ehendei-et Persaniin rex in- 
solentisBimus, laorimas profudit, qnod intra centnoi an- 
nos uemo ex tanta inventute Buperfnturus eseet At 
illis admotnrus erat fatnm ipee, qui debat, perditumfi- 
que alios in mari, alios in terra, alios proelio, alios fnga 
et intra exignum tempns coDSQmptDi-tia illos, qnibos 
centesimnm annum timebat. 

XTII. Quid, quod gaudia qnoqae eomm trepida 
sunt ! lion enim solidis eansis innituntur, Bed eadem, 
qua oriuntnr, vanitate turbantur. Qnalia autem putas 
esse tempora etiam ipsornm eonfessione misera, cum 
haec quoque, qaibus Be adtollnut et Buper hominem 
effemnt, pamm sincera sunt i Maxima quaeqne bona 
soUicita sunt nee nlli fortunae minus bene quam opti- 
mae creditur. Alia felicitate ad tuendam felicitatem 
opuB est et pro ipsis, quae EuccsBBere, votis Tota faci- 
enda sunt 2. Omne enim, quod fortuito obvenit, iusta- 
bile est: quod altius surrexerit, opportmiius est in oc- 
casum : neminem porro casnra delectant Miserrimam 
ei^ neceeee est, non tantum brevissimam vitam eomm 
esse, qui magno parant labore,quod maioro posBldcant; 
operose adsequuntur, quae volnnt, aiixii tenent, quae 
adsecnti sunt. Nulla interim numquam amplins re- 
ditnri temporis ratio est. 3, Novae oecupationeB ve- 
teribuB subEtituuntur, spes spem excitat, arobitiouem 
ambitio : miseriarum nou finis quaeritur, Bed materia 
mutator. Noetri nos honores torserunt I plus temporis 
alieni auferunt. Candidati laborare desimuB ? suffra- 
gatores inciptmns. Accusandi deposnimus molestiam ! 
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indicandi naDciscimnr. Index desiit esse ? quaesitor 
est. AlieDomm bonomm mercenaria procuratione 
coDseDoit i bhib opibos detinetur. Marinm caliga di- 
midt t coQBulatns exercet. 4. QaintiuB dictstaram 
properat praevadere f ab aratro revocabitnr. Ibit in 
Foenoe nondmn tantae maturue rei Scipio, victor Han- 
nibalis, victor ADtioohi, sui coDsalatDB decne, fratemi 
Bponsor, iii per ipsatu mora Bit, cam love reponetnr ) 
uiviles BfiFvatorein agitabnnt seditiones et poet fastidi- 
toB a iuvene dia aequoe honores lam eenem contnina- 
cis exilii delectabit ambitio. Nnmquaiti deemnt vel 
felicos vel mieerae soUIcitadinis causae : per occnpa- 
tiones vita rodctnr otium : nDrnqoam agetur, Bemper 
optabitnr. 

XVIIL Excerpe itaqiie tc volgo, Panline cariBsime, 
et in tranquillioreni portum iion pro aetatis Bpatio 
iactatQB tandem recede. Cogita, qnot fluctns enbieris, 
qnot tempCBtateB partim privatan EUBtinneris, partim 
pnblicaB in te converteris. Satis iam per laboriosa et 
inqnieta docnmcnta exliibita virtiis est : experire, quid 
in otic faciat Haior pars aetatis, certe m^ior reipub- 
licae data eit : aliquid temporia tiii same etiam tibi. 
Nee te ad segnem ant inertem qnietem voco : non tit 
somno et cariB turbae Toluptatibns, quicqnid est in te 
indolis, vivae demergas. 2. Nod est istud adqiiiescere : 
inveoies maiora omnibns adbuc etreuue tractatis c^>e- 
ribiiB, quae repositus et securna agites. Tii qoidem 
orbis terrarnm rationes adminietras tam abstincnter 
qiiam alienas, tam diligenter quam tnas, tam religiose 
qnam pnblicas : in officio amorem conseqneria, in qno 
odiom vitare difficile est : sed tamen, milii crede, satiiis 
est vitae enao rationem quam fmmcnti publici noeee. 
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3. latum animi vigorem, rerum maxiraaniiu capacissi- 
mum, s ministerio honorifico quidem, Bed panim ad 
beatapi vitam apto ad te revooa et cogita non id egiese 
te ab aetate prima omni cultu studiomm liberalinm, ut 
tibi mtilta milia fnimenti bene committerentnr : ma- 
Ids qniddam et aitiaa de te promiseros. Kon deerant 
et frngalitatis exactae homiDee et laborioeae operae. 
Tantb aptiora exportandis oneribiiB tarda iumeuta BUBt 
qoam nobileB eqai ; quorum generoBam peniicitatem 
qois nmquam gravi earcina pressit i Cogita praeterea, 
qnantnm sollicitiidiuis ait ad tantam te molem obicere: 
cum ventre tibi hmnano negotiom est 4. Nee ratio- 
nem patitnr oec aequitate mitigator nee nlla prece 
flectitiir populns esuriens. Modo intra paucoa illoa 
dies, qnibns C. Caesar periit, ei qtiis inferis aensne est, 
hoc graviBsime ferens, quod decedebat populo !Romano 
BuperBtite, eeptem aut octo certe dieniiu cibaria super- 
eeae t dum ille poiitee navibna iangit et viribna irope- 
ri ludit, aderat nltimuin malomm obBesaia qaoqne, ali- 
mentonira egestas. 5. Exitio paene ac feme constitit 
et, quae famem aequitnr, rernm omnium niina furiosi 
et externi et infeliciter BUperbi regia imitatio. Quem 
tuuc animum habuernnt illi, quibua erat mandata frn- 
menti publici cura i saxa, ferrum, ignea, Caium excep- 
tun enmma dUsimnlatione tantum inter viscera laten- 
tia mali tegebant, cum ratione Ecilicet : qnaedam enim 
ignonmtibns aegris cnranda Eont : cansa mnltis mori- 
endi fuit morbnm suum nosse. 

SIX. Kecipe te ad Jiaec tranqiiilliora, tntiora, maio- 
ra. Simile tu patas esse, utrnm cures, ut incomiptnm 
et a fraude advebentium et a neglegentia fnimentum 
fawiafandatnr in liorrea, ne eoiicepto Inimore vitietur 
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et concalescat, at ad mensiiram poodneque respondeat, 
an ad haec Bacra ct eublimia accedas ecitnniB, quae 
materia sit dia, quae voloptae, qnae condicio, quae for- 
ma t qais animam taum casus ezepectet, ubi dob et a 
corporibns dimissos natara cooponat i qnid sit quod 
hainB mnndt graviseima quaeque in medio snetineat, 
snpra levia Bospendat, in siimmum ignem ferat, Bidera 
vicibns Buis excitet f cetera deinceps ingentibos plena 
miraculis. 2. Via tn relicto boIo luente ad ista respi- 
cere ? dudc, dum calet sanguis, vigentibna ad meliora 
eundum est ExspectAt te in hoc genere vitae multum 
bonarum artinm, amor virtntum atque iibhs, cupidita- 
tum oblivio, vivendi ac moriendi scientia, alta rernm 
qnies. Omninm qnidem occupatornm condicio misera 
est; eorum tamcn miBerrima, qiii ne Enis qnidem labo- 
rant occupationibuB, ad alienum dormiunt soninnm, ad 
alienum ambulant gradnm, amare et odisse, 1*68 omni- 
um liberrimas, iubentnr. 3. Hi si volent scire qnam 
brevis ipsonim vita sit, cogitent ex quota parte sua sit 
Cum videria itaqne praetextam Baepe iam sumptam, 
cum celebre in foro nomen, non invideria. Ista vitae 
dainno parantur : ut unoB ab illis nnmeretnr annns, 
omnia annos buob conterent. Qnosdam, antequam in 
Eummnm ambitionis eniterentnr, inter prima lactantis 
aetas reliquit ; qnosdam cum in consnmmationem dig- 
nitatis per mille iudignitates erupissent, misera subit 
cogitatio laboraese ipsos in titulum sepulcri : qnorum- 
dam ultima senectns, dum in novas spes ut inventa. 
disponitur, inter conatus magnoB et inprobos invalida 
defecit, 

XX. Foedns ille, qnem in indtcio pro ignotissimia 
litigatoribuB grandem natu et inperitae ooronae ad- 
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sensiones captantem spiritus liquit : tnrpis ille, qni vi- 
vendo lassuB citiua qnam laborando inter ipsa ofQuia 
Gonlap&uB est : turpis, qnem accipieiidis inmorieiitem 
rationibiis diu tractus risit heres. PiBeterire quod 
mihi occnrrit exemphim non possum : 2. Tiiramiins 
fnit exactae diligentiae senex, qui post aDnnm nona- 
-gesimum, cum vacationem procumtionis ab C Caesare 
nltro accepisset, conpoui se in lecto et veliit exani- 
mein a circinDstante fatnilia plangi iuseit. Lngebat 
domuB otiiiin domini senis nee finivit ante tnstitiam, 
qnam labor ill! siius restitntus est Adeone iuvat 
occupatnm mori! Idem plensqne animus est: diuti- 
u8 cupiditas illis laboris qnam faeultas est : cnm in- 
becillitate corporis pngnant ; senectutem ipsam nnllo 
alio nomine gravem iudicant, qnam quod illos seponit. 
3. Lex a qninqnagesimo anno militem non legit, a sex- 
agesimo senatorem non citat : diSiciliiis homines a se 
otinm inpetrant quam a lege. Interim dura rapiantur 
et rapinnt, dum alter alterius quietem rnmpit, dum 
mutuo mieeri sunt, vita est sine friietn, sine volnptate, 
sine nllo profectn anlmi : nemo in conspicuo mortem 
habet,nemo non procul spes intendit. 4. Quidam vera 
diBponnnt etiam ilia, qnae nltra vitam EUnt, magnas 
moles sepulcromm et openim publicornm dedicationes 
et ad rognm mnnera et ambitiosas exseqiiias. At me- 
beroale istornm funers, tamqnam minimum vixerint, 
ad faces et cereos ducenda stint. 
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By Qodeceiving, enlareing, and infonning llie intellect, Pbilosophj 
Bonght to pariff and to elevate the moral character. . . . Across the 
night of Paganism, Philosophy flitted on, like the lantem-fl; of the 
Tropics, a light to itself, and an ornament, bat, alas, uo more than an 
ornainent, of the enrroaiidiiig darkness. Colekidob. 
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AD GALLIONEM 
DE VITA BEATA. 



I. YivEKE, Gallio frater, omnes beate volntit, eed ad 
pervidendnm, quid Bit quod beatain vitain efBciat, cali- 
gant : adeoque noii est facile conseqtii beatam vitam, 
nt eo quisqne ab ea longins recedat, quo ad illani coii- 
citatius fertur, si via lapsus est; qnae ubi in conti-a- 
rium dticit, ipea velocitas maioris intervalli causa fit. 
FropoueDdum est itaque primuiu, quid sit quod adpe- 
tamus : tunc circnmBpiciendnm, qua contendere illo 
cclemme poesimus, iutellectiiri in ipso itinere, si modo 
rectum erit, qnantiim cotidie profligetnr quantoque 
propius ab eo EimuB, ad quod nos cnpiditae naturalis 
inpellit. 2. Quamdiu qiiidem passim vagamur non 
ducem secuti, sed fremitiim et elamorem dissonum in 
diverea vocantium, conteretnr vita inter eri-oi'es brevis, 
etiam si dies noctesque bonae menti laboremus. De- 
ceraatur itaque, et quo tendsmuB et qua, uon sine peri- 
to aliqno, cui explorata sint ea, in quae procedimus ; 
quoniam qnidem nou eadem hie quae in ceteris pere- 
grinationibns condicio est. In illis oonprensiis aliquis 
limes et interrogati incolae non patiuntur en-are : at 
hie tritiBsima qiiaeqiie via et celeberrima maxime de- 
cipit. 3. Nihil ergo ma^s pracBtandnm est, qnam ne 
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peeoram ritn Bequamur antecedentium gregem, per- 
gentes iion qno eandum est, Bed qno itur. Atqiii Dulla 
res noB maioribuB malis inplicat, quam quod ad rnmo- 
rem coiiponimar, optima rati ea, quae magno adBensu 
recepta sunt qaoruinqne exempla nobis mnlta euot, 
nee ad rationem, sed ad Bimilitudinem viviinoB ; inde 
i&ta tanta coacervatio aliorum Boper alios rnentinm. 

4. Quod in Btrage bominutn magna evenit, cnm ipse 
Be populns premit, nemo ita cadit, nt nou et alium in 
Be adtrahat, primique exitio Bequeutibus BODt, hoc in 
omni vita accidere videas licet ; nemo sibi tantummo- 
do errat, Bed alieni erroris et causa et aiictor est. No- 
cet enim adplicari antccedeiitibuB, et dum nnnaqiiisque 
mavolt credere quam iiidieare, numqnam do vita ia- 
dicatur, semper ereditnr versatqne nos et praecipitat 
traditQB per maniiB error : alienis perlmus exemplis. 

5. Sauabimtir, ei modo Bsparemnr a coetu : iiunc vero 
Stat contra rationem defeoBor mail sni popnlus. Ita- 
qne id evenit qnod in comitiis, in quibns eoB factOB 
esBe praetores iidem qni fecere mirantur, cum se mo- 
bilis favor circnmegit. Eadem probamns, eadem re- 
prehendimns : bic exitns est omnis itidicii, in qno se- 
cnndnm pliireB datur. 

II. Cnm de beata vita agetnr, non eet qnod mihi Jl- 
Ind disceasionum more respondeas : Haec pars maior 
esse videtiir. Ideo enim peior est. Non tarn bene 
cum rebus hnmanis agitnr, ut meliora pluribns pla- 
ceant : argnmentum pessimi tiirba est. Qnaeramus 
ergo, qnid optimum factn &it, non quid nsitatissimum : 
et quid hob in posBOBBione felicitatis aeternae consti- 
tnat, non quid volgo, veritatis pessimo interpreti, proba- 
tum eit. Yolgum autem tarn chlamj'datos qoam co- 
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ronatos toco. 2. Nod eniiu colorem vestinm, quiboB 
praetexta Bunt corpora, adspicio : oculis de homine 
non credo : habeo melius et certius lumen, quo a 
falsis vera dtiudicem. Animi bouum animus inve- 
niat: hie, bi umquam reepirare illi et recedere in se 
vacaverit, o quam sibi ipse verum tortus a 66 fate- 
bitur ac dieet : Qnicqutd feci adhuc, iDfeetiim esse 
malletu : quicqaid dixi cum recogito, in multis ri- 
deo: qiiicqiiid optavi, iDimicornm exsecratiouera puto : 
quicqnid timui, di boni, qnanto levius f uit quam quod 
eoncupiv) ? 3. Cum multis iDimicitias gessi et in gnir 
tiam ex odio, 8l modo iiUa inter malos gratia est, re- 
dii : mihi ipst nondum amicus sum, Omnem ope- 
ram dedi, nt me mnltitndiui educereni et aliqua dote 
notabilem facerem : quid aliud quam telis me oppo- 
sni et malivolentiae quod morderet ostendi ? Vides 
istos qui eloquentiam laudant, qui opea sequuntur, qui 
grstiae adulantur, qui pot«ntiam extolltint ? omnes aut 
sunt hostes aut, quod in aequo est, esse poesuut Quam 
magnuB mirantinm tam magnuB invidentinm popnlus 
est. 

III. Quin pottuB qiiaero aliquod iisu bonnm, quod 
sentiam, non qnod oetendam : ista quae spectantnr, 
ad quae consistitur, quB« alter alter! Btupena monstrat, 
foris nitent, introrsus inisera sunt. Quaeramiis ali- 
qnid non in speciem bonum, sed solidura et aequale 
et a secretiore parte formoBios. Hoc eruamns : nee 
longe poettum est ; iuTenietnr : scire tantum opus est 
quo manum porrigas. Nunc velut in tenebm vici- 
na transimns offensantcs ea ipsa quae desideramns. 
2. Sed ne te per circumitus traham, aliorum qnidem 
opiniones praeteribo : nam et enumerare illaa longum 
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est et coargnere : nostrftm acdpe : nostram antem cum 
dico, DOQ adligo me ad nnurn aliqnem ex Stoicis pro- 
ceribus : est et mihi censeudi ios. Itaqne aliqnem se- 
quar, aliqnem iabebo Eententiam dividere : fortasse et 
post omueB citatns nihil inprobabo ex iis, quae priores 
decreverint, et dicam, ffoc ampltiis centeo. Interim 
quod inter omnia Stoicos convenit, rerum naturae ad- 
eentior : ab ilia non deerrare et ad illius legem exem- 
plumque formari sapientia est 3, Beata est ergo vita 
couTeniens naturae snae : quae non aliter contingero 
potest, qnani si primum sana meu8 est et in perpetna 
poEsessione B;U]itatis suae, deinde fortie ac vehemens, 
tnnc pnlcberrima et patiene, apta temporibus, corpori 
sni pertinentiumqae ad id curioea non anxie : turn ali 
arum rerom qnae vitam instrnnnt diligens, sine admi 
ratione cuinBqnam usura fortunae mnneribns, Don ser- 
vitara. 4. Intellegis, etism ei non adiciam, eeqni per- 
petuam trsnqailUtatem, libertatem depnlsiB iis' quae 
aut inritant hob aut territant. Nam volnptatiboe et 
pro illis quae parva ac fragilia sunt et in ipsis flagitiia 
noxia ingens gandiiim snbit, inconciissum et aeqnale : 
turn pax et concordia animi et mngnititdo cum man- 
suetudine : omnis enim ex infirmitate feritas est. 

IT. Potest aliter quoque definiri bonum Dostmm, id 
est eadem seutebtia, non iisdem conprehendi verbis. 
Quemadmodnm idem exercitns modo latius panditur, 
modo in angnstnm coartatnr et ant in comna sinuata 
media parte cnrvatur ant recta fronte explicatur, vis 
illi, ntcumqne ordinatns est, eadem est ct voluntas pro 
iisdem partibns standi: ita finitio summi boni alias 
diffnndi potest et exporrigi, alias colligi et in se cogi. 
2. Idem itaqne erit, si dixero : Summnm bonum est 
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animns fortuita despiciens, virtnte laetns, ant, Invicta 
via animi, perita rerum, placida in actu, cum hmaani- 
tate malta et convereantium cnra. Libet et ita finire, 
nt beatum dicamus hominem eiim, cni nullum bonum 
malumqoe Hit niei bonua oialtisque animus : hone&ti 
cultor, virtnte contentne, quem nee eztollant fortnita 
nee fraugant ; qui nullnia mains bonum eo quod aibi 
ipee dare potest uoverit, cni vera volnptas ent volnpta- 
tum contemptio. 3. Licet, si evagari velis, idem in ali- 
am atque aliam faciem salva et integra potestate trans- 
ferre. Quid enim prohibet nos beatam vitam dicere 
libemm animnm et ereetum et interritum ac stabilem, 
extra metnm, extra cupiditatem -positnm, cni unnm bo- 
nnm sit honestae, unnin malum tnrpifndo ? 4. Cetera 
vilifi tnrba rerum nee detrahens quicquam beatae vitae 
sec adicieuB, eine aneta ac detrimento siimmi boni ve- 
niens ac recedens. Hoc ita fundatum necesse est, ve- 
lit nolit, sequatnr bilaritas continua et laetitia alta at- 
que ex alto veniens, ut quae Buis gandeat nee maiora 
doineBticis enpiat. Quidni ieta bene penset cum mi- 
nntis et frivolis et non perBeverantibtis corpuecnli mo- 
tibns 'i quo die infra voluptatem fuerit, et itifra dolo- 
rem erit. 

V. Tidee autem, qtiam malam et noxiosam servitu- 
tem serviturus Bit, quem voluptatefi doloreeque, incer- 
tiseima dominia inpotentissimaqne, altemis posaide- 
bunt. Ergo exenudnm ad libertatem est: banc non 
alia reB tribnit quam fortnnae neglegentia. Turn illud 
orietur inaestimabile bonnm, quies mentis in tuto con- 
locata et Bublimitas expnleisqae terroribns ex cogniti- 
ons veri gandinm graude et inmotnm comitasqne et 
diffitsio animi : qnibus delectabitnr non nt bonis, sed ut 
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ex bono auo ortis. 2. Quoniam liberaliter agere coe- 
pi, potest beatRS dici, qtii nee copit nee timet beuefi- 
cio rationie. Quoniam et saxa timore et tristitia caient 
nee minus pecudes ; non ideo tamen quiaquam felicia 
dixerit, qniboB non est felicitatis iotellectus. Eodem 
loco pone homines, qnos in numerum pecoram et ani- 
malium redegit bebes natara et iguoratio spi. 3. Ni- 
hil interest inter bos et ilia, quoniam illis nulla ratio 
est, hia prava et malo sno atqne in pervcrsum sollers. 
BeatuB enim nemo did potest extra veritatem proiec- 
tus : beata ergo vita est in recto certoque iudicio sta- 
bilita ct iumutabilis. Tunc enim pura mens est et so- 
luta omnibus malis, cnm non tantum lacerationes, sed 
etiam vellicationes effugerit, statura semper ubi consti- 
tit ac sedem suam etiam irata et iufestante fortuna 
vindicatura. 4. Nam qnod ad voluptatem pertinet, 
licet circumfundatur nndlque et per omnes viaa influ* 
at animumque blandimentis &nis leniat aliaque ex aliis 
admoveat, quibus totos parteeqae noetri eollicitet : qnis 
mortalium, cni ullum Buperest hominis Testigium, per 
diem noctemque titillari relit, deserto auimo corpori 
operam dare ) 

VI. Sed animus quoque, inquit, voluptates habebit 
Buas. Habeat sane sedeatque lasuriae et Toluptatnm 
arbiter, inpleat se eis omnibns, quae oblectare sensus 
Solent : deinde praeterita respiciat et exoletarum vo- 
luptatum memor exsnltet prioribns fntnrisqae iam in- 
mineat ac spes suas ordinet, et dnm corpus in prae- 
senti sagina iacet, cogitationes ad futura praemittat: 
hoc mihi videbitur miBerior, quoniam mata pro bonis 
Icgere dementia est. 2. Nee sine sanitate quisqnam 
beatus est nee sanus cui futura pro optimis adpetnntnr. 
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Beattis ergo est indicii rectns : beatiis eet pi'aeeetitibus, 
qnaliacQinqne Bant, contentus amicusque rebus suis : 
beatns est is, cui omnein habitiim rerum Eiiaruin ratio 
commendat. Yidet et in illis qui snmmum bounm dix- 
erint, qnam turpi illud loco posnerint. Itaque negaut 
posse volnptatera a virtute deduci et aiunt nee honestc 
qnemqnam vivere, ut non iiicnnde vivat, ncc iucuude, 
ut non Iioneste quoque. 3. Non video quomodo ista 
tarn diversa in eamdem copniam coniciantur. Qnid 
est, oro vos, cur separaii voluptas a virtute non possit ? 
videlicet quia omne bonis ex \irtnte principium est: 
ex bnius radicibns etiam ea, quae vos et amatis et 
expetitis, oriuntur. Sed si ista indiscreta essent, noii 
videreinus qnaedam iiicimda, sed lionesta ; quaedam 
Tei-o honestissima, sed aspera, per dolores exigcnda. 

VII. Adice nunc, quod voluptaa etiam ad vitam tur- 
pissiinam venit; at virtus malam vitam non adinittlt: 
et infelices quidam non sine voluptate, iinino ob ipsam 
voluptatem sunt ; quod non eveniret, si vii-tuti se vo- 
Itiptas inmisouiBset, qna viitns saepe caret, numquam 
indiget. Quid dissimilia, immo diversa conpouitis ? 
Altum quiddam est virtus, excelsnm et regale, iuvic;- 
tura, infatigabile : volnptas humile, servile, inbecillum, 
caducnm, cuius statio ac domicilium fomiecs et popi- 
uae sunt 2. Virtntem in templo convenies, in ioro, 
in cnria, pro mnris stantem, pulverulentam, coloratam, 
callosaa habentem nianus : voluptatcm latitantem sae- 
pins ac tenebras captantem circa balinea ac sudatoria 
ac loca aedilem metuentia, niollem, enervem, mero at- 
qne ungnento madentem, pallidam aut fucatam et me- 
dicamentis polUnctam. 3. Summum bonum inmor- 
tale est, neseit exire : nee Eatietatem habet nee poeni- 
G 
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tentiam : nuinqnam enim recta inens vertitnr nee sibi 
odio est : uec quicgiiam mntavil: optima. At voluptas 
tnDc, cum maxime delectat, exstinguitur ; iion mnltam 
loci habet ; itaqne cito inplet et taedio est et post pri- 
mnm inpetnm mai-cet. Nee id nmqusm certuia est, 
cnius in motu natura est ; ita no potest quidem ulla eius 
esse snbstantia, quod renit transitve colerrime in ipso 
neii sui periturniu, Eo enim pervenit nbi deainat, et 
diim iucipit, epeutat ad finem. 
^ VIII. Quid, quod tam bouis quam malis rolnptas 
inest ? nee minus turpes dedecus sunm quam hones- 
tos egregia delectant. Ideoqae pi-aecepemnt veteres 
optimam Bequi vitAm, non iucuiidissimam, ut reutae 
ac bonae voluntatis non dux, sed comes sit voluptas. 
Natura enim dyce ntendum est : banc ratio obeervat, 
lianc consnlitV Idem est ei^ bcate vivere et secnn- 
dum natui'am. 2. Hoc quid sit, iam aperiam ; si 
poris dotes et apta naturae conservabimus diligentei 
ct inpavide tamquam in diem data et fugacia, si non 
subierimus eorum servitntem nee nos aliena poseede- 
rint, si corpori grata et adventicia eo nobis loco 
fnerint, quo sunt in castris auxilia et armaturao 
leves. Serviant ista, non imperent : ita demnm nti- 
lia sxmt menti. Incormptus vir sit extemis et insu- 
perabilia miratorque tantum sui, fidens animo atque 
in utrnmque paratus artifex vitae. Fiducia eius non 
sine scientia sit, scientia non sine constantia : mane- 
ant illi semel placita nee ulla in decretis eius litnra 
sit, 3. Intellegitur, etiara si non adiecero, couposi- 
tum ordinatumque fore tslem virum et in iis quae 
aget, eum comitate magnificnm. Erit vera ratio sen- 
sibus insita et capiens inde principia : nee enim habet 
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alien! paterniqne cxpngnatorem : quibtie niliil alind 
actum eBt, quam lit pudor homiiiibus peccandi demei'e- 
tar, si tales decs credidisseDt. Sed quamqaam ista me 
nihil laedant, vestra vos moneo causa : 7. Suspicite vir- 
tntcin : credite iis, qui illam diu secnti magnnin quid- 
daui ipBOs et quod in dies mains adpareat, sequi cla- 
mant ; et ipeam nt deos, et professores eins nt antistites 
colite : et quotiens meutio sacra literarum intervenerit, 
favete Unguis. Hoc verbnm uon, iit pleiique existi- 
inant, a favore traliitur ; sed imperatur eileutium, at 
lite pei-agi possit sacrum nulla voce mala obstrepente. 

XX.VII. Quod multo magis necessai'inm est inipe- 
rari vobis, nt quotieus aliquid ex illo proferetiir ova- 
culo, intenti et conpressa voce audiatis. Cum sistrum 
aliqniB conoatiens ex imperio mentitnr, cum aliqnis ac- 
candi lacei-tos snoe artifex bi-achia atque humcros sus- 
penEa maun cruentat, cum aliqnis genibus per viam re- 
pens nlulat launlmqiie linteatus senex et medio lucer- 
iiaiu die praeferens conclamat imtum aliqnem deoriim; 
coucun-itis et auditis et divimim esse enin,invicem mu- 
tunm alentes stupoi'em, adfirmatis. 2. Ecce Socrates 
ex illo careere, quem intiando pnrgavit omniqne ho- 
nestiorem cuiia i-eddidit, proclainat : Qnis'iste furor? 
quae ista inimica dis bominlbusqiie natnra est infamare 
virtatcs et malignis sermonibus sancta violare ? Si po- 
testis, bonos laudate: si minus, transite. Quod si vobis 
exercere tetram istam licentiam placet, alter in alternm 
incursitate: nam cum in coelum insanitis, non dico sa- 
crilegium faeitis, sed operam perditis. Praebui ego ali- 
qnando Aristophani materiam iocoruin : tota ilia comi- 
comm ixtetarum manus in me venenatos sales Buos effu- 
dit. 3. Inlnstrata est virtus mea per ea ipsa, per quae 
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petebatnr : prodnei enim illi et temptari expedit ; nee 
iilU inagie intellcgnnt, quanta Bit, qnam qni vires eins 
laceseeodo seneenint Dnritia silicie nnllis magis qnam 
ferientibus nota est Praebeo tne non aliter qnam m- 
pes aliqna in vadoso mart deetitnta, qnam fluctns nou 
desinuut, nndeoutnque moti sunt verberare : nee ideo 
ant loco eam movent ant per tot aetatee crebro incnrgn 
suo coneamunt 4. Adsilite, facite inpctnm : fereudo 
vos vincam. In ea, quae firma et inexBnperabilia Bant, 
quicquid incnrrit, malo buo vim suam exercet. Fro- 
indo qnaerite mollem cedentemqne materiam, in qna 
tela vestra figantnr. Vobis antem vacat aliena Bcrntari 
mala et sententiae ferre de quoquam 1 Quare hie pliilo- 
Boplms laxiuB habitat, qnare hie lantins coenat t Fa- 
pulas ohBervatis alienaB, obsiti plniimis nlceribn&J 5. 
Hoc tale est quale si qnis pnlchenimornm coipornm 
liaevos ant ven-ucas derideat, quem fera Bcabies depas- 
citnr. Obicite Platoni, quod petierit pecuniain, Aristo- 
teli, qnod acceperit, Democrlto, qnod neglexerit, Epi- 
cnro, quod conBompBerit : raihi ipei Alcibiadem et 
Fhaednim obiectate. 6. O vos nBO maximo felices, 
cum primiim vobis imitari vitia nostra coiitigerit ! 
Quid potius mala vestra circumspicitiB, quae vos ab 
ooini parte confodiunt, alia grassantia eztrinsecus, alia 
in visceribuB ipsis ardentia ! Nod eo loco res hnma- 
nae sunt : etiam bi Btatum vestrnm parnm nostis, et vo- 
bis tantum otii Bupersit, nt in probra meliornm agitare 
linguam vacet i 

XXTIII. Hoc vos non intellegitis et alienum fortn- 
nae vestrae voltum geritia; sicut plurimi, qnibns iu ci^ 
CO ant theatre desidentibua lam funosta domns est nee 
adnnntiatnm malnm. At ego ex alto prospiciena video, 
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quae teiupestfiteB ant inmineant vobie paulo tardinB 
mptur&e nimbiim squid, aat iam vicinae yob ac vea- 
tra rapturae propiiis acceBBCrint Quid porro? iionne 
iiUDc qnoque, etiam si parum sentitis, turbo quidam 
animos vestros rotat et involvit, fngientes petenteeque 
eadem et nnnc in snblime adlevat<» uaiic in infima 
adlisos? ****** 
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The teaching of Scdbcb, which drew all its interest from Greek phi- 
loBoph;, Hu alien from the old Roman seniimeau. His doctrines were 
eaenUall; coBmopolile. He sought to refer questions of honor and 
justice to general Hud eternal principles, rather than to solve them b; 
the tests of precedents and political traditions. Tha educated men of 
the later Bepublic, as nell as of theearlj' Empire, bad opened their arms 
wide to embrace these foreign speculations ; and whether the; had re- 
signed themselTes to Epicurism, as was the fashion under Julius and 
Augustus, or had cultivated Stoicism, which was now more generally in 
vogue, thef equally abandoned the ground of their unpolished fathers, 
which asserted the pre-eminence of patriotism abore all the virtues, the 
subordination of every claim of right and dnly to national interest and 
honor. ... As yet. Stoicism, in the ranks of Roman societj, was mere- 
ly a speculative creed ; and the hahit now prevalent there, of specnUt- 
ing on the unity of mankind, the equality of races, the nnirersality of 
justice, the subjection of prince and people, of masters and slaves, of 
conqueror and conquered, to one rule of Right, tended undoubtedly to 
sap the esclusive and selfish spirit of Roman antiquity. 

Mbrivale. 
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EPI8TULA II. 
Sehbca Ldcilio auo baluteh. 
Ex his quae mihi scribis, et ex his quae audio, bonam spem 
de te concipio. Non diacurris nee locorum mutationibns in- 
quietaris. Aegri aniini ista iactatio est Frimum ai^men- 
tnin conpositae mentia exiatimo, posse consistere et secuni 
morari. Illud auteni vide, ne ista lectio auctorum multomm 
et omnis generis voluminum habeat aliqnid vagum et insta- 
bUe. Certia ingeniis inmorari et innutriri oportet, si velia 
aliquid trahere, quod in animo fideliter sedeat. Nnsqnam est 
qui ubique est. 2, Yitam in peregrinatione eiigentibus hoc 
evenit, ut multa hospitia habeant, nullas amicitias. Idem ac- 
cidat neceaae est his, qni nullius se ingenio familiariter adpli- 
cant, sed omnia cursim et properantes transmittnnt. Non 
prodest cibus nee corpori accedit, qui atatim sumptus emittl- 
tur. Nihil aeque sanitatem inpedit quam remediorum crebra 
mutatio. Non venit volnns ad cicatricem, in quo medica- 
menta temptantur : non couvalescit planta, quae saepe trans- 
fertar : nihil tam utile eat, ut in transitu prosit : distringit li- 
bronun multitado. 3. Itaque cum legere non possia, quantum 
habneris, satis eat habere, quantum legss. Sed modo, inquis, 
bunc libram evolvere volo,raodo illam. Fastidientis stomachi 
est multa degustare, qnae ubi varia sunt et diversa, inquinant, 
non alnnt. Probatos itaqae semper I^e, et si quando ad al- 
ios diverti libuerit, ad priores redi. Aliquid cotidie adversus 
paupertatem, aliquid adversus mortem anxilii conpara, nee mi- 
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nuB adversuB ceteraa pestea : 4, et cum multa percurreris, unum 
excerpe, quod illo die concoquas. Hoc ipse quoque facio : es 
pluribus, quae legi, aliquid adprehendo. Hodiemum hoc est, 
quod apud Kpieurum nanctus sum : (soleo enim et in aliena 
castra transire, non tamquam trausfuga, sed tamquam explora- 
tor :)" Hanetta, inquit, re* e»t laeta pauperlat. Ilia yero non 
est paupertas, si laeta est Non qui parum tabet, sed qui 
plus eupit, pauper est 5. Quid enim refert, quantum illi in 
area, quantum in horreia iaceat, quantum pascat, qnantum fe- 
neret, si alieno inminet, si non adquisita, sed adquirenda con- 
putat ? Quis sit divitiarum modus, quaeria : primus, habere 
quod necesse eat, proiimus, quod sat eat. Vale. 
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SbNBCA LuCILIO SrO aALUTEU. 

>, Lncili, non emendari me tantum, sed tranafigurari. 
Nee hoc promitto iam aut spero, pihil in me superesse, qnod 
mntandum sit. Quidni multa habeam, quae debeant colligi, 
quae extenuari, quae attoUi ! Et hoc ipaum argumentnm est 
in melius translati animi, quod vitia sua, quae adhuc ignora- 
bat, videt. Quibusdam aegris gratulatio fit, cum ipsi aegros 
se esse senserunt. 2. Cuperem itaqne tecum communicare 
tam subitam mutationem mei : tunc amicitiae nostrae certi- 
orem fiduciam habere coepisaem, Uliua Terae, quam non spes, 
non timor, non utititatis suae cnra divellit : illius, cum qua 
homines moriuntur, pro qua moriuntur. Multos tibi dabo, 
qui non amico, sed amicitia caruerunt. Hoc non potest acci- 
dere, cum animos in societatem honesta cupiendi par voluntas 
trahit 3. Quidni non possit! Sciunt enim ipsos omnia ha- 
bere communia, et quidem m^s adversa. Concipere anino 
non potes, quantum moment! adferre mihi singulos dies vide- 
am. Mitte, inquis, et nobis ista, quae tam efficacia expertus 
es. Ego vero omnia in le cupio transfundere, et in hoc ali- 
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quid gandeo discere, ut doceam : Dec me ulla res delectabit, 
licet sit eximia et salutaris, quam milii uni aciturue Bum. 4. 
Si cum bac exceptione detur sapientia, ut iUam inclusam tene- 
am nee enuntiem, reiciam. Nollius boni sine socio iucunda 
poeaessio eat. Mittam itaque ipsos tibi libroB : et ue multam 
operae inpendas, dum passim profutura sectaria, inponam no- 
tas, ut ad ipsa protinna, quae probo et miror, accedas. Plus 
tamen tibi et viva vox et convictua quam oratio proderit. .5. 
In rem praesentem venias oport«t: primum, quia bomines 
amplius oculia quam auribua credunt; deinde, quia longum 
iter est per praecepta, breve et efBcax per exempla. Zeno- 
nem Cleanthes non expresaiaset, si tantummodo audisset. 
Vitae eiua interfuit, secreta perspexit, obaervavit ilium, an ex 
formula sua viveret. Flaton et Aristoteles et omnia in diver- 
eum itura aapientium turba plus ex moribus quam ex verbis 
Socratis traxit 6. Metrodorum et Hermarchum et Polyaenum 
magnoB viros non scbola Epicuri, Bed contuberninm fecit. 
Nee in hoc te accerso tantum, ut proficiaa, sed ut prosis : plu- 
rimum enim alter alteri conferemus. Interim quoniara di- 
umam tibi mercedulam debeo, quid me hodie apud Hecato- 
nem delectaverit dicam. Quaeris, inquit, quid pfofecerim? 
amicus esse miki. Multum proficit : numqnam erit soIub. 
Scito hunc wnicum omnibus esse. Vale. 



EPISTULA S. 
Sknkca Lucilio £ 



Sic est, non muto sententiam : fuge multitudinem, fuge 
paacitatem, fuge etiam unum. Non habeo cum quo te com- 
municatum velim. Et vide, quod indicium meum habeas : 
andeo te tibi credere. Crates, ut aiunt, huiua ipsius StObonis 
auditor, cuius nientionem priori epistula feci, cum vidisset 
adulesceutnlum aecreto ambulantem, interrogavit, quid illie 
solus /ac^et? Mecum, inquit, loqw/r. Cui Crates: Cave, ia- 
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qnit, ropo, el diligent^ adtendt, ne eum homine nuUo loquarit. 
3. Lugentem timentemque cuetodire Bolemus, ne solitudine 
male utatur : nemo est es inpradentibus, qui relinqui sibi de- 
beat. Tunc m^a consUia agitant : tunc aut atiis aut ipsis fu- 
tura pericula straunt : tunc cupiditates inprobas ordinant : tunc 
quicquid ant metu aut pndore celabat, animus exponit : tunc 
andaciam acuit, libidinem inritat, iracundiam instigat. De- 
nique quod unum solitudo habet commodnm, nihil nlli com- 
mittere, non timere indicem, pent stulto: ipse se prodit. 3. 
Vide itaque, quid de t« sperem, immo quid epondeam mihi 
(spes enim incerti boni nomen est) : non invenio cum quo 
te malim esse qnam tecum. Repeto memoria, quam magno 
animo quaedam verba proieceris, quanti roboris plena. Gra- 
tulatas sum protinus mibi et dlxi : non a snmmis labris ista 
venerunt, habent hae voces fundamentnm : iste homo non est 
nnns e populo, od salutem spectat 4. Sic loqnere, sic vive : 
vide ne te ulla res depiimat. Votorum tuonim vetenim licet 
deis gratiam facias, alia de integro snscipe : roga bonam men- 
tem, bonam valitudinem animi, deinde corporis. Qaidni tu 
istavota eaepe facias) Audacter deum ro^; nihil ilium de 
alieno rogatarus es. Sed ut more meo cum aliquo munuscnio 
epistulam mittam, verum est, quod apud Athenodomm inveni : 
6. Tunc kUo esse te omnibus euptdilatibus solututn, eum eo 
perveturis, ut nihil deum ropes, niei quod rogare poisis palam. 
Nanc enim quanta dementia est hominnm ! turpissima vota 
dis iuausuirant : si quis admoverit aurem, conticescent : et 
quod scire hominem nolunt, deo narrant. Tide eigo, ne hoc 
praecipi salubriter possit ; 8ic vive cum faoniinibns, tamquam 
dens videat : sic loquei'e cum deo, tamquam homines andiaut 
Vale. 
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EPI8TULA XXHL 
Seneca Litcilio bvo salutbu. 

Futas me tibi scripturum, quam humane nobiscum hiems 
egerit, quae et remissa fuit et brevis, qnam mali^um ver 
sit, quam praepost«rum frigus, et aliaa ineptias verba quae- 
reDtium. Ego vero aliquid, quod et milii et tibi prodesse 
possit, scribam. Quid autem id erit, nisi ut t« exhorter ad 
bonam meutem ! Huius fondamentum quod eit quaeriB i Ne 
gaudeas vauis. Fundameotum hoc esse dixi: culmen est. 
Ad aumma pervenit, qui Bcit, quo gaudeat, qui felicitatem 
Buam in alieoa potestate uou posuit. 2. Sollicitus est et in- 
certus sui, quem spes aliqua proritat, hcet ad matium eit, licet 
non ei difficili petatur, licet Dumquam ilium eperata decepe- 
rint. Hoc aute omnia fac, mi Luciii ; disce gaudere. Exieti- 
mas nunc me detrahere tibi miiltas volnptates, qui fortuita sub- 
moveo, qui spes, dulcissima oblectamenta devitanda existimo ? 
immo contra nolo tibi umqaam deesse laetitiam. Volo illam 
tibi domi nasci : nascitur, si domus intra te ipsum sit. 3, Ce- 
terae bitaritates non iupleut pectus : front«m remittunt, leves 
sunt: nisi forte tn iudicas eum gaudere qui lidet. Animus 
esse debet alacer et fidens et super omnia erectus. Mihi 
crede, vemm gaudium res severa est. An tu existimas qnem- 
quam soluto voltu et, ut isti delicati loquuntur, hilarieulo mor- 
tem contemnerel paupertati domum aperire'? yoluptates te- 
nere sub freno? meditari dolorum patientiam! Haec qui 
apud se versat, in inagno gaudio est, aed parum blando. 4. In 
huius gaudii possessione esse te volo : numquam deficiet, cum 
semel unde petatur inveneris. Levium metallorum fructns in 
snmmo est : ilia opulentissima sunt, quorum in alto latet vena 
adsidue picnius responsura fodienti. Haec, quibua delectatur 
volgus, tenuem habent ac perfnsoriam voluptatem, et quodcum- 
qne inveuticium gaudium est, fundamento caret : faoc, de quo 
H2 
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loquor, ad qood te conor perducere, solidum est, et qaod plus 
pateat introrauB. 5. Fac, oro te, Lucili carissime, quod unuin 
potest te praestare felicem : disice et conculca ista, quae ex- 
trinsecus splendent, quae tibl promittuntur ab alio : ad verum 
bonum specta et de tuo gaude. Quid est autem lioc de tuo ? 
Te ipso et tni optJma parte. Corpusculum quoque, etiam si 
nihil fieri sine illo potest, msgia necessariam rem crede quaui 
magnam : vanas subgerit voluptat«s, breves, poenitendas, ac 
uisi magna moderatioue temperentur, in contrarium abituras. 
6. Ita dico : in praecipiti volnptas ad dolorem ver^t, nisi mu- 
dum tenuit : modum autem tenere in eo difBcile est, quod bo~ 
nuiD esse credideriB. Veri boni aviditas tuta est. Quid Bit 
istud, inteiTogaa, aut unde subeat ! Dicam : ei bona consci- 
entia, ex bonestis consiliis, ex rectis actionibus, ex contempta 
fortuitorum, ex placido vitae et continuo tenore unam pre- 
mcntis viam. Nam illi, qui ex alils propositis in alia tranasi- 
liunt aut iie traussiliunt quidem, aed easu quodam trans- 
mittuntur, quomodo habere quicquam certum manaurumTe 
possuiit suspensi et vagi ? 7. Pauci sunt, qui consOio se soa- 
que disponant : ceteri eorum more, quae fluminibus innatant, 
non eunt, sed feruntur. Ex quibus alia lenior unda detinuit 
ac mollius vexit, alia vehementior rapuit, alia proxima ripae 
cursu latiguescente deposuit, alia torrens inpetua in mare eie- 
cit. Ideo constitueudum est, quid velimus, et in eo perseve- 
randum. Hie est locua solvendi aeris alieni. Possum enim 
vocem tibi Epicuri tui reddere et banc epistulam liberare : 8. 
Moleitum ett semper vilam inckoare : aut si hoc modo mt^s 
sensus potest exptimi : Male vtvunl, qm temper vivere tnetpi- 
unt. Quaref inquis. Desiderat enim explanationem ista vox. 
Quia semper illis inperfecta vita est. Non potest autem stare 
paratus ad mort«m, qui modo incipit vivere. Id agendum est, 
ut satis vixerimus : nemo hoc putat, qui orditur cum maxime 
vitam. Non est quod existimea paucos esse hos : propemo- 
dum omnes sunt. Quidam vero tunc incipiunt, cum desinen- 
dum est Si hoc iudicas mirum, adiciam quod roagis admire- 
ris : quidam ante vivere desierunt quam inciperent. Vale. 
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EPISTULA XLI. 
Seneca Lucilio buo salutkh. 

FacU rem optimimi et tibi salutarem, si, at scribis, perseveras 
ire ad bonam mentem, quam stultum est optare, cnm possis a te 
iopetrare. Non sunt ad coelnm elevaodae manus nee exorandiu 
aedituus, ut nos ad aurem simulacri, quasi m^is exaudlri possi- 
mns, admitut: prope est a te deiu, tecum est, intus est Ita 
dico, Lucili : saceriiitranoBBpiritussedet,malorumboiionimque 
nostrorom observator, et castos : hie proat a nobis tractatus 
est, ita noa ipse tractat. 2. Bonus vero vir sine deo nemo est 
An potest aliquis supra fortunam nisi ab illo adiutus exsur- 
gere ? lUe dat consilia m^uifica et erecta. In unoqaoque 
vironun bononim 

quia dens incertum est, haHtat dent. 

Si tibi occnirerit vetastis arboribus et soUtam altitadinem 
egressis frequens lucua et conspectum coeli densitate ramorum 
aliorum alios protegentium submovens : ilia proceritas silvae 
et secretum loci et admiratio nmbrae in aperto tam densae at- 
que continuae Mem tibi numinis facit. 3. Et si quia specus 
saxis penitus exesls montem suspenderit, non manu factua, sed 
naturalibus causis in tantam laxitatem excavatua, auimnm 
tnam qnadain reli^ouis suspicioue peTcatiet, Magnorutn 
fliiminiim capita veneramur: subita ex abdito vasti amnis 
eniptio aras habet: coluntur aquarum calentium fontes, et 
stagna quaedam vel opacitas vel inmensa altitudo sacravit 4. 
Si hominem videris interritum periculis, intactum cupiditati- 
bus, inter adversa felicem, in mediis tempestatibns placidum, 
ex Buperiore loco homines videntem, ex aequo deos: non 
sublbit te eius veneratio 9 non dicea : Ista res maior est 
altiorque quam ut credi similis huic, in quo est, corpuaculo 
possit ! Vis istuc divina dcacendiL Animum excelleutem. 
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Dioderatnin, omnia tamqniun minora transeuntem qiucqoid 
timemus optamusque ridentem, coelestis potentia a^tat. S. 
Non potest res tanta Bine adminiculo nnminis stare : itaqae 
maiore aut parte illic eat, node deacendit. Qnemadmodum 
radii solis contingunt quidem teiram, eed ibi aunt, mide mit^ 
tuntur : sic animus magnus ac sacer et in hoc demissus, ut pn> 
pius divina nosaemna, convenatur quidem nobiscum, sed bae- 
ret origioi auae : illinc pendet, illuc special ac nitJtur, noatria 
tamquam melior interest. 6. Quia eat ergo bic animus ! qui 
nullo bono niai buo nitet. Quid enim est stnltius quam in ho- 
mine aliena laudare ? quid eo dementius, qui ea mirotur, quae 
ad aliam tranaferri protinuB possunt ? Non faciunt meliorem 
equum aurei frent. Aliter leo aurata iuba mittitur, dnm con- 
tractatur et ad patientism recipiendi omamenti cogitur f atiga- 
tus, aliter incnltus, integri spiritus. Hie acilicet iripetn acer, 
qualem ilium uatura esse voluit, specioBUB ex horrido, cuius bic 
decor est, non sine timore adapici, praefertur ill! languido et 
bracteato. Nemo gloriari niai suo debet. 7. Vitem laudamus, 
ai fructu palmitea onerat, si ipaa pondera ad terram eorumque 
tiilit, adminicuia deducit Num quia buic illam praeferret vi- 
tem, cui aureae uvae, aurea folia dependent ! Propria virUia 
eet in vite fertilitas : in bomine quoque id laudtmdum est, 
quod ipsius eet. Familiam formosam babet et domum pul- 
cbram, multum sent, multum fencrat : nibil horum in ipso 
eat, aed circa ipsum. 8. Lauda in ipso, quod nee eripi potest 
uec dari, quod propium bominis eat Quaeris quid ait ! Asi- 
mua et ratio in animo perfects. Rationale enim animal est 
boino : coQsummatur itaque eius bonum, si id inplevit, cui 
nascitur. Quid cat autem, quod ab jUo ratio haeo exigat? 
Rem facillimam ; secundum naturam suam vivere. Sed banc 
difficilem facit communis ineania : in vitta alter altenim tru- 
dimuB : quomodo autem revocari ad salutem possunt, quoa 
nemo retinet, populus inpellit i Vale. 
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EPI8TULA LXXXVI. 
Sbnbca Lucilio svo balutsm. 
Id ipBa Scipionie Africani villa iacens haec tibi sciibo ado- 
ratiB maoibuB eius et area, quam Bepulchrum esae tanti viri 
BUBpieor. Animum quidem eius in coelum, ex qno erat, re- 
disse persuadeo mihi, uon quia magnos eiercltus duxit (hos 
enim et Gambyses furiosus ac furore feliciter usus babuit), sed 
ob egregiam moderationem pietatemqne, quam magis in illo 
ndmiror, cum reliquit patriam, quam cum defendit Aut 
Scipio Komae'deeBse debebat aut Roma in libertate. 2. Ni- 
hil, inquit, volo derogare legibus, nihil insHtutit: aeguum 
inter omnes cive» iu» nt : utere sine me betiefieio meo, patria : 
caum libi libertatis fui, era et argummtum. JExeo, n plus 
tiU quam expedil, crevi. Quidni ^o admirer banc magnitu- 
dinem animi, qua in exilium voluntarium aecessit et civitatem 
«xoneravit? £o perducta res erat, ut aut libertas Scipioni aut 
Scipio libertati facettt iniuriam. Neutrum fas erat: itaque 
locum dedit legibus et so Liternum recepit tam Buum exilium 
reipublicae inputaturus quam Hannibalis. 3. Vidi villam struc- 
tam lapide quadrato, murtim circuradatum silvae, turres quo- 
que in propngnaculum villae utrimque subrectaa, cistemam 
aedificiis ac viridibus subditain, quae enfficere in usum^ vel 
exercitus posset, babeolum angustum, tenebricosum ex coa- 
suetudine autiqua (non videbatur mworibus noatria caJdum 
nisi obscurura). 4. Magna ergo me voluptas subiit contemplan- 
tem mores Scipionis ac nostroa. In hoc angnlo ille Cartha- 
ginis horror, eai Roma debet, quod tantum semel capta eat, 
abluebat corpus laboribus rusticis fesaum : exercebat enim 
opere se teiramque, ut moa fuit priseia, ipse subigebat. Sub 
hoc ille tecto tam aordido stetit : hoc ilium pavimentum tam 
vile snstiuuit. 6. At nunc quia eat, qui sic lavari austiueat ? 
pauper aibi videtur ac sordidus, nisi parieteB magnis et preti- 
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osis orbibus refulserunt, oisi Alexandrina marmora Numidicis 
crustis distincta sunt, oisi illis undique operosa et in picturae 
modum variata circumlitio praetexitur, niBi vitro absconditur 
camera, niiii Tbasius lapis, quondam ranim in aliquo spectaca- 
lum templo, piscinas nostras circumdedit, in quaa multa suda- 
tione corpora exsaniata deinittimus, nisi aquam ai^ntea epi- 
tonia fuderunt. 6. Et adhuc plebeias fistulas loquor : quid, 
cum ad balnea libertinomm pervenero ! quantum statuarum, 
quantum columnarum eat nihil suatinentium, aed in omamen- 
tum positarum inpenaae causa ! quantum aquarum per gradua 
cum fr^ore labentium ! Eo deliciarum pervenimus, ut nisi 
gemmaa calcarc nolimua. In hoc balueo Scipionis minimae 
aunt rimae magia quam fcneatrae muro lapidco exsectae, ut 
sine iniuria munimenti lumen admitterent. 7. At nunc blat- 
taria vocant balnea, ai qua uon ita aptata aunt, ut totiua diet 
solem feneetris amplisaimis recjpiant, nisi et lavantnr simul et 
colorantuf, nisi ex solio t^;Tos et maria proapiciunL Itaque 
quae concursum et admirationem habuerant, cum dedicareutur, 
in antiquorum numerum reiciuntur, cum aliquid iiovi luxuria 
commenta est, quo ipsa se obrueret. 8. At olim et pauca 
erant balnea nee ullo cultu exomata : cur enim omaretur res 
quadrantaris et in usum, non oblectamentum reperta ! Non 
subfundebatur aqua nee recens aemper velut ex calido fonte 
currebat ; nee ref erre credebant, in quam perlucida sordes de- 
ponerent Sed, di honi, quam iuvat ilia b^nea intrare obaeura 
et gregali tectorio inducta, quae acires Gatonem tibi aedilem 
aut Fabium Maximum aut ex Comeliis aliquem manu sua tem- 
peraaae? 9. Nam hoc quoque nobiliasimi aediJes fungebantur 
officio intrandi ea loca, quae poputum receptabant, exigendi- 
que mnnditias et utilem ac salubrem temperaturam, non hanc, 
quae nuper inventa est similis incendio, adeo quidem, ut con- 
victum in aliquo scelere semim vivum lavari oporteat. Nihil 
mihi videtur iam ioteresse, ardeat balneum an caJeat. Quan- 
tae nunc aliqois ruaticitatis damnat Scipionem, quod' non in 
caldarium auum latis specularibus diem admiserat! quod non 
in multa luce decoquebatur et exapectabat, ut in balneo con- 
coqueret 10. O hominem calainitoaum I nesciit vivere. Non 
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saccata aqua lar&batur, sed eaepe turbida et, cum plaeret vehe- 
mentius, paeno lutuienta: nee multum eius iDtererat, an sic la- 
varetnr : veniebat enim ut sndorem ilUc ablueret, Don ut un- 
gaentum. Quas nunc quoruradam faturas voces credis f Non 
invideo Scipioni : vere in exilio vixit, qui sic lavabatur. Immo, 
BJ scias, non cotidie lavabatur. 11. Nam, ut aiunt, qiii priecos 
moree Urbis tradiderunt, bracbia et crura cotidie abluebant, 
quae scilicet sordes opcre collegcrant : ceteruih toti nundiuis 
lavabantur. Hoc loco dicet aliquia : Liquet mihi inmundissi- 
moB fuiase. Quid put«s illos olnisse ! Militiam, labored, vi- 
rum. Fostquam mnnda balnea inventa sunt, spurciores sunt. 
12. Descripturus infamem et nimiia notabilcm dcliciis Horatius 
Flaccus quid ^t ! 

Pastillos Rufillug okt. 

Ifares nunc Rulillum : perinde esset, ac si hircum olerat Gor- 
gonii loco esset, quern idem Horatius Rufillo obposuit, Parum 
est Bumere unguentum, nisi bis die terque renovatur, ne evane- 
scat in corpore. Quid, quod hoc odore tamquam suo glorian- 
tur! 13. Haec si tibi nimium triatia videbuntur, villae inputa- 
bis, in qua didici ab Aegialo, diligentissijno patrefamiliae (ia 
enim. buius £^ nunc possessor eat), quamvis yetus arbustum 
poase transferri. Hoc nobis senibus discere neeessarium est, 
quorum nemo non olivetnm alteri ponit : quod vidi'illum arbo- 
rum trimum et quadrimura faatidiendi fructus autumno depo- 
nere. 14. Te quoque proteget ilia, quae 

Tarda venit, seris/actura nepotibiis umhram, 

ut ait Vei^lius noster, qui non quid verissime, sed quid de- 
centissime diceretur adspexit nee agricolas doeere voluit, sed 
legentes delectare. 15. Nam, ut alia omnia transeam, boc quod 
mibi bodienecesse fuit deprebendere, adscribam ; 

Verefabii mtio est : tunc te quoque, medkajputret 
Accipiuiit sulci et milio ventl arrniia. eura. 

An uno tempore ista ponenda sint et b 
satio, bine aestimes licet, Junius mensi 
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iam proclivus in lulium : 16. eodem die vidi fabam metenteB, 
milium serentes. Ad olivetam revertar, -quod vidi duobuB 
modis dispositum. Magnanitn arborum truncos circumcisis 
ramis et ad nnum redactis pedem cum rapo suo transtulit am- 
putatis radicibus, relicto tantam capita ipso, ex quo iliac pe- 
penderant. Hoc fimo tinctnm in scrobem demisit ; deinde 
terram hod adgesait tantuiu, sed calcavit et pressit, 17. Negat 
quicquam eBseftac.ui ait, spissatioue efficacius: videlicet frigus 
excludit et ventum : minus praeterea movetur ct ob hoc na- 
scentes radices prodire patitur ac solom adprehendere, quas 
necesse eat cereaa adbuc et precario haereotes, levis quoque re- 
vellat agitatio : parum autem arborie, anteqsain obruat, radix. 
Ex omni enim malaria, quae nudata est, ut ait, radices exeunt 
novae. 16. N'on plures autem super terram eminere debet 
truncus quam tres ant quatuor pedes ; statim enim ab imo 
vestietur nee magna pars quemadmodum in olivetis vete- 
ribua arida et retorrida erit. Alter ponendi modus hie 
fuit : ramos fortes nee corticis duri, qualee esse novellarum 
arborum eolent, eodem genere deposuit. Hi paulo tardius 
sui^nt ; sed cum tamquam a planta procesaerint, nihil ha- 
bent in se bomdum aul triste. 19. lllud etiamnunc vidi, vi- 
tem ex arbusto suo annosam transferri : huius capiliamenta 
quoque, si fieri potest, colligeuda sunt : deinde liberaliuB ster- 
nenda vitis, ut etiam ex corpore radicescat Et vidi non tan- 
tum mcnse Febmario positaa ; sed etiara Martio exacto tenent 
el eonplexae sunt non suas ulmos. Omnes autem istas arbo- 
res, quae, ut ita dicam, grandiscapiae sunt, ait aqua adiuvandas 
cistemina ; qtiae si prodest, habemus pluviam in nostra potes- 
tate. Flura te docere non cogito ne, quemadmodum A^jialns 
me sibi adversarium paravit, sic ego parem te mihi. Vale. 
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EPISTULA CVII. 
Seneca Lucilio buo saluteu. 

Ubi ilia pmdeutia tnaf ubi in dispiciendia rebna Bubtilitas) 
abi magnitudo ? Tam pnsilla te res aogit 9 Seiri occupa- 
tioaee tuas occoeionem fngae putavenmt. Si amici decipe- 
rent ! (habeant enlm sane nomen, quod illis noster Epicurus 
inposuit, et vocentur, quo turpius desint omnibus rebus tuis) 
desunt illi, qui et operam tuam conterebant et te aliis mole- 
stum esse credebant. 2. Nihil bonim insolitum, nihil inex- 
Bpectaturo est OSendi rebus istis tarn ridiculum est quam 
queri, quod spargaris iu publico aut inquineris In luto. £a- 
dem vitae condicip est, quae balnei, turbae, itineris : quaedam 
in te mittentur, quaedam incident. Non est delicata res vivere. 
Longam viam ingressus es : et labaris oportet et arietes et ca- 
das et lasseris et eiclamea : mora ! id est mentiaris. Alio 
loco comitem relinquee, alio efferes, alio timebis. Per eius- 
modi o&ensas emetiendum eat coufr^osum hoc iter. Mori 
vult % 3. Praeparetur animus contra omnia : aciat se veniase, 
ubi tonat fulmen : sciat ae venisse ubi 

LuetuH et ullriceg pomiere cubilia curae 
Pallentesque habitant mwhi IriHisque seneetus. 
In hoc- eontuberoio vita degenda eat. Effugero ista non po- 
les: contemnere potea: contemnes autem, si aaepe cogitaveria 
et futura praeaumpaeris. 4. Nemo nou fortius ad id, cui ae diu 
conpoeuerat, accesait et duns quoque, ai praemeditata erant, 
obatitit. At contra inparatua etiam levifsioia expavit. Id 
£^ndum eat, ne quid nobia iuopinatum ait : et quia omnia 
novitate graviora aunt, hoc cogitatJo adsidua praeatabit, ut 
nulli »B malo tiro. 5. Servi me reliquemnt. Alium conpila- 
verant, alium accuaaverunt, alium occiderunt, alium prodide- 
runt, alium calcaverunt, alium veneno, alium criminatione pc- 
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tiernnt. Qaicquid dizeria, multis accidit. Deinceps, quae 
miilta et varia aunt in no3 diiiguntur. Qosedam in nos fisa 
BUnt, qnaedam vibrant et cum maxime veniunt, quaedam in 
alios perventurs nos stringunt 6. Nihil miremur eorum, ad 
quae nati eamua, quae ideo nulii querenda, quia paria sunt 
omnibus. Ita dico, paria sunt : nam etiam quod eSugit ali- 
quis, pati potuit : aequum aut«m iua est non quo omnes usi 
sunt, sed quod omnibus latum est. Imperetur aequitas animo 
et sine querela mortalitatis tributa pendamus. Hiems frigora 
adducit ; algendum est : aestas calores refert : aestuandum 
est 7. Int«mperies coeli valitudinem temptat : aegrotandum 
est. £t fera nobis aliquo loco occurret et homo perniciosior 
feris omnibus. Aliud aqua, aliod ignis eripiet. Hanc rerum 
condicionem mutare non possumus ; id possumus, magnum 
sumere animum et viro bono diguum, quo fortiter fortuita 
patiamur et naturae consentiamus, 8. Natuni autem hoc, quod 
vides, regnnm mutationibus teniperat Nubilo serena eucce- 
dunt ; turbantur maria, cum quieverunt : flant invicem venti : 
noctem dies sequitur: para coeli consurgit, parsmergitur: cou- 
trariis rerum aetemitas constat. Ad hanc legem animus no- 
st«r aptanduB est: hanc sequatur, Imic pareat: et quaccumque 
fiunt, debuisse fieri putet nee velit obiurgare naturam. 9. Op- 
timum est pati, quod emendare nou possis, et deum, quo auc- 
tore cuncta proveniunt, sine murmuratione comitari, Malus 
miles est, qui imperatorem gemens sequitur. Quare inpigri 
atque alacres excipiamos imperia nee deseramus hunc operis 
pulchemmi cursum, cui quicquid patimur, intextum est. 10. 
Et sic-adloquamur lovem, cuius gubemaculo moles ista dirigi- 
tur, quemadmodum Cleanthes noster yersibus disertiBsimis 
adloquitur, quoa mihi in nostrum sermonem mntare permitti- 
tur Ciceronis, disertissimi viri, exemplo. Si placuerint, boni 
coDBuIes: si displicuerint, scies me in hoc secutum Ciceronis 
exemplum. 

11. Due, o parens celsique dominator poli, 

Quocumque placuit: nulla parendi mora est. 

Adsttm inpiger. Fac nolle, coraitabor gemeng 

Malutque patiar, quod pati lieuit bono. 

Ducunt volenlem fata, nolentem trakuni. 
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Sic viramus, sic loquamur: paratos noa inveaiat atque inpi- 
groB f atum. ■ Hie est magnua animus, qui ee deo tradidit : at 
contra ille pnsillus et degener, qui obluctatur et de ordine 
mundi male esistimat et emendare mavult deos quam se. 

Vale. 



EPISTULA CXVIIL 

SbHKCA LUCILIO SUO BALUTBH. 

Bsigis a me frequentiores epistulas. Rationes confenunua : 
Bolrendo non ens. Convenerat quidem, ut tua priora essent : 
tu scriberes, ego rescriberem. Sed non ero diffidlis : bene 
credi tibi acio: itaque in antecessum dabo. Nee faciam, quod 
Cicero, vir disertissimus, facere Attieum iubet, ut, etiam ri rem 
nullam habebit, quod in baecaTa venerit, gcribal. 2. Nnmquam 
potest deesse, quod scribam, ut omnia ilia, quae Giceronis in- 
plent epistulas,transeam: guis candidalus laborel: guU alienig, 
guts sais virilm» pugnet : quia congulatum fiducia Caetari», 
■quit Pompeii, quia arcae petat : quam durui git/enerator Cae- 
cilius, a quo minoria centeiimis propinqui nummum movere 
non poggint. Sua aatiua est mala quam aliena tractare, se ex- 
cutere et videre, quam multarum rerum candidatus sit, et non 
suffragan. 3. Hoc est, mi Lucili, egregium, hoc secunim ae 
liberum, nihil petere et tota fortunae comitia transire. Quam 
putaa eaae iucundum tribubua vocatia, eum eandidati in tem- 
plis Buis pendeant et alius nnmmos pronuntiet, alius per se- 
qnestrem agat, alius eorum manus osculis conterat, quibus 
designatus contingendam manum negaturus est, omnes ad- 
touiti voeera praeconis exspectant, stare otioaum et spectare 
illaa nundinaa nee ementem quicquam nee vendentem ! 4. 
Quanto hie maiore gaudio fruitur, qui non praetoria aut con- 
Bularia comitia securuB intuetur, sed magna ilia, in qtiibua alii 
honores anniyerearioa petunt, alii perpetuas poteatatea, alii bel- 
lomm eventus proeperos triumphosque, alii divitias, alii matri- 
monia ac liberos, alii salutero suam suorumque I Quanti animi 
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res est solnm nihil petere, nolli snpplicare et dicere: yihil 
miki Ueum, forluna. N(m faeio rati tibi copiam : aeia apod 
U Catonu repelli, Vafiniot fieri: nihil rogo. Hoc est privs- 
tam facers fortunam. 6. Licet ergo haec invicem acribere et 
hanc itit«gram semper egerere materiam circumspicientibus 
tot milia hominum inquieta, qui ut aliquid pestiferi coneequan- 
tur, per mala nituutur id malum petuntque mox fugienda aut 
etiam fastidienda. Cni enim adsecuto satis fuit, quod optanti 
nimium videbatur? 6. Non est, ut exiatimant bominea, avida 
felicitas, sed pusilla: itaqne neminem satiat. Tu ista credis 
excelsa, quia longe ab illis iaces : ei vero, qui ad iila pervenit, 
bamilia sunt. Mentior, nisi adhuc qnaerit escendere : istuc, 
quod tu summum pntas, gradus est Omnes sutem male habet 
ignorantia veri, 7. Tamquam ad bona ferantur decepti rn- 
moribuB : deinde mala esse ant inania aut minora qnam spera- 
verint, adepti ac multa passi vident : m^orque pars miratur 
ei intervallo fallentia et volgo nu^a pro bonis sunt. Hoc 
ne nobis qnoque eveniat, quaeramus, quid tit boKum. Yaria 
eiuB interpretatio fuit : alius illud aliter expressit 8. Quidam 
ita finiunt : Brmum est quod invitat animos, quod ad se vocal. 
Huie statim obponitur: Quid? si invitat qnidem, sed in per- 
niciem 1 scis quam multa mala blanda sint. Verum et veri- 
similo int«r se differunt Ita quod bonum eat, vero lungitur : 
non est enim bonum nisi verum est: at quod invitat ad se et 
adlicefacit, verisimile est: anbripit, aollicitat, adtrahit 9, Qui- 
dam ita flnierunt: Bmtum est, quod adpetitionem sui numet: 
vel, quod inpetum animi lendentis ad se movet. Et buic idem 
obponitur : multa enim inpetum animi movent, quae petantur 
petentium malo. Melius illi, qui ita finierunt: Bonum est, 
quod ad se inpetum animi secundum naturam movel et ita 
demum petendum est. Gum coepit esse expeteudum, iam et 
honestum est: hoc enim est perfecte petendum. 10. Locus 
ipse me admonet, ut, quid inlertit inter bonUTa honestumque, 
dicam. Aliquid inter se mixtum habent et inseparabile : nee 
jMtest boDum esse, nisi cni aliqnid honesti inest, et honestum 
utique bonum est Quid etgo inter duo interest? HoMttum 
est perfectum bonum, quo beata vita conpletur, cuius contactn 
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alia qaoqae bona fiunt. Quod dico, tale est : sunt quaedam 
neque bona neqne mala, tamquam militia, legatto, iurisdictio. 
11. Haec cum honeste administrata sunt, bona esse incipiunt 
et ex dubio in bonum tranBeuot. Boaum aocietate honesti fit, 
honeitum per se bonum est. Bonum ex hoaesto fluit, honestum 
ex se est Quod bonum eat malum esse potuit : quod houeetam 
est, nisi bonum esse non potuit. Hanc qoidam finitionem red- 
didemnt : £onam eat quod securtdum naluram egl. Adtende, 
quid dicam : quod bonum eat secundum uaturam eat : non pro- 
tinuB quod secundum naturam est ctiam bonum est. 12. Mul- 
ta naturae quidem consentiunt, aed tarn pusilla sunt, ut nou 
coDveniat illis boni nomen. Levia enim sunt, contemnenda : 
nullum est minimum contemnendum bonum. Nam quamdiu 
esiguum est, bonum non est : cum bonum ease coepit, non est 
exiguum. TJnde adgnoscitur bonum ? si' per/ecte secundum 
■naturam eat. 13. Fateris, inquia, quod bonum est secundum na- 
turam esse : baec eius proprietas est : fateris et alia secundum 
naturam quidem eaae, sed bona non esse. Quomodo ergo illud 
bounm est, cum baec non aint) quomodo ad aJiam proprieta- 
tem peirenit, cum utrique praecipuum illud commune sit, 
secundum naturam esse! Ipsa scilicet maguitudine. 14. Nee 
hoc novum est quaedam crescendo mutari. Infans f uit, factue 
est pubes: alia eius proprietaa fit: ille enim inrationalis est, 
hie rationalia. Quaedam incremeuto non tantum in roaius 
exeunt, sed in aliud. Non fit, inquit, alind, quod mains fit: 
utnim tagenam an dolium inpleaa vino, nihil refert: in utroque 
proprietas vini est : et exiguum metlis pondas ex magno sa- 
pore non differt. Diversa ponis exenipta: in istis enim eadem 
qualitas est : quamvis augeantur, manent. 15. Quaedam ampli- 
ficata in suo genere et in sua proprietate perdurant : quaedam 
post multa incrementa ultima demum vertit adiectio et novam 
illia aliamque quam in qua fuerunt, condicionem inpiimit. 
Unns lapis facit fornicem, ille, qui latera IncUnata cuneavit et 
interventu suo vinxit Summa adiectio quare plurimnm facit 
vel exigua! Quia non auget, sed inplet. Quaedam processu 
priorem exuunt formam et in novam transeunt. 16, Ubi ali- 
quid animus diu protulit et magnitudinem eius eequendo laasa- 
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tu8 est, infimhtm coepit vocari : quod longe alind ^tnm est 
qaata f nit, cnm magnam videretar, aed fimtam. Eodem modo 
aliqnid difficulter eecari c<^taTimiu : novissime cresc«nte hac 
difficnlUte inteeabile inTentum est Sic ab eo quod viz et 
aegre moTebatur proceasimos ad inTitobile. Eadem ratione 
aliquid ucwndum naturam fuit : hoc in aliam propiietatem 
magnitudo sua transtnlit et bonum fecit Vale. 



EPITAPHIUM SENECAE. 
Cum, labor, meritnm, snnipli pro munere honorM, 

Ite, alias post hanc eollicilate animas ! 
Me procul a vobb deus eiocat ; illicGl actis 

Rebus terrenis faospita terra vale! 
Corpus avara tamen solemnibuB ncripe saxis. 

Namque animoia coelo reddimus, ossa tiln. 
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EPIGRAMMATA SUPER EXILIO. 



L Ad Cobsicam. 
Coreica Phocaico tellus habitata cotono, 

Corsica, quae patrio nomine Cyrnus eras, 
Corsica Sardinia brevior, poixectior Eva, 

Corsica piscosis pervia fluminibus, 
Corsica terribilis, cum primum incanduit aestas, 

Saevior, ostendit cum ferus ora canis, 
Farce relegatis, hoc est, iam parce sepultis: 

Vivorum cineri ait tua terra levis. 

II. Db Eadbm. 
Barbara praeniptis inclusa est Corsica Basis, 

Horrido, desertia undique vasta locis. 
Non poma autumn us, segetes non educat aeataa, 

Canaque Palladio muDcre bruma caret. 
Umbrarum ndlo ver est laetabile foetu, 

Nullaque in infausto nascitur herba solo. 
Non panis, non baustus aquae, non ultjmns ignia : 

Hie sola haec duo sunt, exsul et exsilium. 

III. QUBBBLA. 

Occisi iugulum quisquis scrutaris amici, 
Tu miserum necdum me satis esse putas! 

Desere confossum : victor! volnua iniquo 
Mortiforum inpressit mortua saepe manus. 
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IV. Item. 

QuisquiB es,— et nomen dicam ; dolor omnia co^t — 

Qui nostrum cincrem nunc, inimice, premia 
Et non contentus tantiB snbitisqae minis 

Stiingis in esstinctum tela cnienta caput : 
Crede mihi, vires aliquas natura Bepnlcbris 

Attribuit ; tnmulos vindicat umbra suoa. 
Ipsos crede deos hoc nunc tibi dicere, livor. 

Hoc tibi nunc manes dicere crede meoa : 
Res est sacra, miser. Noli mea tangere fata. 

Sacrilegae Suatis abstinuere manus. 

V, Item. 

Carmina mortifero tua sunt sofEusa veneno, 

Et sunt criminibus pectora nigra magis. 
Nemo tuos f ugiat, non vir, non femina dentes, 

Baud puer, baud aetas undique tnta senis, 
Utque furens totas immittit saia per urbes 

In populum, sic tu verba maligna iscia. 
8ed Bolet inaanos popnlua compescere sanua, 

Et repetunt motum saxa remieea caput. 
In te nunc atringit nullua non carmina vatea, 

Inque tuam rabtem publica Muaa furit. 
Dum Hua conpositus nondum bene concntit arma 

Miles, it e nostra lancea torta manu. 
Bellua homo, et valide capitalia carmina ludis. 

Deque tuis manant atra venena iocis. 
Sed tu perque iocum diois vinumque: quid ad rem. 

Si plorem, risus si tuus ista facit? 
Quare tolle iocos : non est locus esse tnalignum. 

Numquam aunt grati, qui nocuere aalea. 

TX Ad Amiouu. 
Crispe, meae vires, lasaarumque ancora rerum, 

Criape, Vel antique eonapiciende foro : 
Crispe potens numquam, nisi cum prod^se volebas, 

Naufragio littns tutaque terra meo, 



SPIOBAHUATA S0PEB EXILIO. 

Sotus honor nobis arx et tutissima nobis 

£t nunc afflicto sola qnies animo : 
Crispe, fides dulcis, placidiqae acenima virtus, 

Cuius Cecropio pectora nielle madent ; 
Maxima facundo vel avo vel gloria patri, 

Quo solo careat ai quis, in exsilio eat : 
An tua, qui iaceo Baxis t«Iluris adhaerens. 

Mens mecnm eat, nulla quae cohibetor hnmof 

VIL Db Qualitate Tempokis. 
Omnia tempus edas depascitur, omnia carpit, 

Omnia sedc movet, nil sinit esee din. 
Flumina deficinnt, profugom mare littora siccat, 

Subsidunt montes et iuga celsa ruunL 
Quid tam parva loqaor} moles pnlchenima cottli 

Ardebit flammia tola repente auis. 
Omnia mors poscit Lex est, non poena, pcrire : 

Hie aliquo mundus tempore nullua erit. 

Till. VOTCK. 

Sic mihi sit frat«r maiorqne minorque auperstett, 
Et de me doleat nil nisi morte mea. 

Sic illos rincam, sic vincar rursns amando : 
Matans inter nos sic bene certct amor. 

Sic dulci Marcus, qui nunc sermone fritinnit, 
Facundo patruos provocet ore duos. 

IX. Ad ConnuBAu. 
Corduba solve comas et tristes indue voltos : 

Inlacrimans cineri munera mitte meo. 
Nunc longinqua tuum deplora, Corduba, vatem, 

Cordnba, non alio tempore w^^^' Tmmo ■ 
Tempore non illo, quo versi viri 

Incubuit belli tota rutoa tibi, 
Com geminb oppressa malis ut 

Et tibi Pompeius, Caesar et 1 
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Tempore non illo, quo ter tibi funera centom 

Heu nos una dedit, qoae tibi eomma fuit. 
Non, LositanaB qnateret com moenia latro, 

flgeret et portas lancea torta tuas. 
nie tuuB qnoudatn magDns, toa gloria, civis 

Isfigar scopulo. Corduba aolve comas, 
Et gratare tibi, qnod te natora sapremo 

Alloit oceauo : Urdius ista doles. 
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EPISTULAE SENECAE, NERONIS IMPERATORIS 

MAGISTRI, AD PAULUM APOSTOLUS! ET 

PAULI APOSTOLI AD SENECAM.* 



8. UizBONTifus DB Seneca ih Cataldoo Sanctosuu. 

Lnciua Annacua Seneca Cordabeusis, Sotionis etoici discipu- 
Ins et patruua Lucaoi poetae, continentissimae vitae fnit, quern 
noti poncrem in catalogo saactorum, nisi me eplstulae itlae 
provocarent, quae leguntur a plurimia, Faali ad Senecam et 
Senecae ad Paulum. In qoibus, cum eaaet Neronia nif^ster 
et itiiua tempoiis potcntissimus, optare se dicit cius ease toci 
apud suos, cnius ait Faulus apud Christianos. Hie ante bien- 
liium quam Fetrna et Faulus martyrio coronarentur, a Neronc 
interfectuB est. 

EPI8TULA I. 

Seneca Paulo salittem. 
Credo tibi, Faule, nuaciatum eaae, quod ben [de te] cum 
Lncilio uostro de apocryphis et aliis rebus aennonem liabueri- 
mns. Erant enim quidam disciplinarum tuarum comites me- 
cum. Nam in bortoa Salustianos aeceaseramua, quo loco occa- 
eione nostra alio tendentes hi, do quibus dixi, visis nobis ad- 
iuncti sunt. Certe quod tui praeaentiam optavimns, et hoc 
scias rolo : libello tuo lecto, id est de plurimis aliquas litteras 
quas ad aliquam civitatem aeu caput prorinciae direxisti, mini 
exhortatione vitam moralem continentea, usque tefecti Eumus. 

* See Introdnclion, pp. 31, 35. 
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Qdob sensuB non puto ex te dictos sed per te, certe aliquando 
ex te et per te : tanta enim maiestas earam est renim tanta- 
que generositate calens, nt vix BofEecturas putem aetat«s homi- 
num, quibns inatitui perficiqae possint. Bene te valere, frater, 
cupio. 

EPISTULA IL 
Sehbcai Paclds saldteh. 

Litteras tuas hilsris beri accepi, ad quas reacribere statim 
potui, si praesentiam iuvenis, quem ad te erain missurus, ha- 
buissem. Scb enim, qnando et per quern et quo tempore et 
cui quid dari conunittiqae debeat Rogo eigo, non putes [te] 
neglectum, dum personae qualitatem respicio. Sed quod litte- 
ris meis vos bene acceptoB alicubi scribis, feliuem me arbitror 
tanti viri iudicio. Neque enim boc diceres, censor, aopbista, 
magUter tanti principis et iam omniam, nisi quia vers dicis. 
Opto te diu bene valere. 

EPISTULA nt 
Sbnbca Paulo salutih. 
Qnaedam volumina ordiuavi et divisionibus euis statum eia 
dedi Ea qaoque Caesari legere sum destinatus. Si modo 
sora prospers annuerit, at novas afFerat anres, eiis forsan et tu 
praesens : sin, alias reddam tibi diem, ut boc opus invicem in- 
spiciamuB. Et poBsem non prias edere ei earn scripturam, 
nisi prius tecum conferam, si modo [etiaro] impune lioc fieri 
potuisset, at scires non te praeteriri. Vale, 

EPISTULA IV. 

PAULtia SSNICAE SALUTKH. 

Quotienscunqne litteras tuas audio, praesentiam tui co^to 
nee aliud esistimo quam omni tempore te nobiscum esse. 
Cum primum itaque venire coeperis, invicem nos et de proii- 
mo videbimus. Bene te ralere opto. 
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AD FACLUU EPISTDLAE. 



EPISTULA V. 

SXHBCA FaCLO BALUTEU. 



Nimio tao secessa angimur. Quid est? vel quM res te 
remp[ra]tuin faciimt ! si indignatio dominae, qnod a ritu et 
secta veteri recesseris et alios niraum converteria, erit postu- 
landi locaa, ut ratione factum, non levitate hoc esistitnetur. 

EPISTULA VI. 
SsNECAB BT LuciLio Faulus saluteu. 

De his, quae mihi scripsistis, non licet arandine et atrameDto 
eloqui, quarum altera res notat et designat aliquid, altera evi- 
denter ostendit, praccipue cum sciam ioter vos esse, hoc est 
^ad vos et in vobis, qui me iutelligaut. Honor omnibuB ha- 
benduB eat et tanto ma^s, qnanto indignandi occasionem cap- 
tant. Quibus si patientjam demos, omni modo eos ex quaqoa 
parte TincemuB, si modo hi sunt, qui poenitentiam Bui gerant. 
Bene valete. 

EPISTULA VIL 
AHNAHua Sbneca Paulo kt Thbophilo salctbm. 

Profiteor bene me acceptum lectione litteranim tuanim, 
quaa Galatis, Corinthiis, Achaeis miaisti, et ita invicem viva- 
mus, Tit etiam eum horrore divino esse,exhibes. Spiritus enim 
Banctus in te et super te excelaus sublimiores Sanctis venerabi- 
les sensuB exprimit. Vellera itaque, cures et cetera, ut maie- 
Btati earum cultus sermonis non desit. Et ne quid tibi, frater, 
snrripiam aut conscientiae meae debeam, confiteor Augustum 
sensibua tuia motum. Cui lecto virtutia in te eiordio ists vox 
fait : miraii eum posse, ut qui non legitime imbutus sit, taliter 
sentiat Cui ego respondi, Bolere deos ore innocenlium effari, 
baud eomm, qni praevaricare doctrina sua quid poBsint Et 
dato ei exeioplo Vatieni hominis rasticuli, cui viri duo appa- 
ruissent in agro Reatino, qui poatea Castor et Pollux sunt no- 
minati, satis instmctus videtur. Vale. 
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EPISTULA VIII. 
P*ULC8 Senecae salutkm. 
Licet non ignorem Caesarem nostrgnim renun admirato- 
rem, si quando deficiet amatorem esse, peimittea tamen te non 
laedi sed admoneri : put-o enim te graviter fecisse, quod ei in 
notitiam perferre voluiati id, quod ritui et discipUnae eius sit 
contrarium. Cum enim ille gentium deos colat, quid tibi Ti- 
Bum sit, ut hoc scire cum velles, non video, nisi nimio amore 
meo facerc te hoc existimo. Bogo de futuro, ne id agas. 
Cavendum est enim, ne dum me diligis, offensum dominae 
facias, cuius qmdem oSensa neque oberit, si perserer&verit, ne- 
que, si non sit, proderit : si est rcg^na, non indtgnabitur, si 
mulier est, offendetnr. Bene vale. 

EPISTULA IX. 
Seneca Paulo saluteu. 
Scio te non tarn toi causa commotum litteris, quaa ad te 
de editione epiatolarum tuaruiu Caesari feci, quam natura 
[ipsarum] rerum, quae ita meutes hominum ab omnibus arti- 
bu9 et moribus rectis revocat, ut non hodJe admirer, quippe 
[ut] qui multis documentis hoc iam notissimum babeam, Igi- 
tur nove agamus, et si quid facile in praeteritum factum est, 
veniam irrogabia. Misi tibi librum de verbornn] copia. Va)e 
Paulec " ' " 



EPISTULA X. 

SZNECAB pACLVa BALtTTBU. 

Quotienscunque tibi scribo et nomen meum tibi subsc- 
cundo, gravem et seotae meae incongruentem rem facio. De- 
beo enim, ut saepe professus sum, cum omnibus omnia esse 
et id observare in tua persona, quod lex Romana honori se- 
natus concessit, perlecta ephtola ultimum locum eligere, ne 
cnm aporia et dedecore cupiam [illud] efficere, quod mei ar- 
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bitrii f uerit Vale, devotissime magister. Data quinto Calen- 
darum lulii Nerone IV et Messala conaulibus. 

EPI8TULA XI. 
Seneca Pauio balutem. 
Ave mi Paule carissime. Si mihi nomiuique meo vir tan- 
tns et dilectus omnibus modis oon dico fueria iunctus sed ne- 
ceasario mixtus, optime actum eiit de Seneca too. Cum Bis 
igitnr vertex et altissimomm omniiun montium cacumen, nou 
^o vis laeter, si ita eim tibi proximus, ut alter similis tni 
deputer! Haud itaque te indignum prima facie, epistolarum 
nominandum censeaa, ne tam temptare me quam ludere vi- 
dearis, quippe cum scias civem esse te Romanum. [Uti]nain 
qui mens, tuus apnd te locus, qui tuus, velim nt mens. Vale 
mi Paule carissime. Data X. CaL April, Aproniano et Capi- 
tone consulibus. 

EPI8TULA Xn. 
Sehbca Paclo balutsh. 
Ave mi Paule carissime. Futasne me baud contristari et 
sou luctuosum esse, quod de innocentia vestra subinde suppli- 
cium sumatur! debinc quod lam duros tamque obnoxios vos 
reatui omnis populus indicet, putans a vobis effici, quidqnid 
in urbe contrarium fit) Feramus aequo auimo et utamur foro, 
' quod sors concessit, donee invicta felicitas finem malis im- 
ponat. Tulit et priscorum aetas Macedonem Philippi filinm 
et post Darinm Dionysium. Nostra quoque Gl^um Caesarem, 
quibus quicquid libuit, licuit Incendinm urbs Romana mani- 
feste saepe unde patiatur, constat. Sed si effari humilitas po- 
tuisset humaaa, quid causae sit, et impune iu bis tenebris 
loqui liceret, iam omnes omnia viderent. Gbristiaui et ludaei 
quasi macbioatores incendii affecti supplicio uri solent Gras- 
sator iste, quisquis est, cui voluptas camificina est et menda- 
cium vel&mentum, tempori suo destinatus est Ut optimus 
quisqne unnm pro multis donatum est caput, ita et hie dovo- 
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ttts pro omnibos igni cremabitnr. Centum trigiuta dnae do- 
mus, insulae quatuor [In] sex diebos arsere, septimas paoaam 
dedit. Bene te valere frater opto. Data qainto Cal. April 
Fnigi et Basso consnlibna. 

EPI8TULA Xni. 
Seneca Faulo baluteh. 
[Ave ml Paule carissime.] Allegorice et aenigmatice multa 
a te usquequaque opera concluduntur et ideo rernm tanta vis 
et maneris tibi tribata non omamento Terbonim sed cultu 
quodam decoranda est. Nee vereare, quod saepius te dixisse 
retineo, multos, qui talia affecteut, sensus comunpere, virtut«B 
rerum evirare. Cetemm mihi concedaa velim latinitalj morem 
gerere, boneatia vocibus speciem adhibere, ut generosi mnneris 
concessio digne a te possit expediri. Bene vale. Data V. 
Non. lut. Leone et Sabino coasulibus. 

EPISTULA XIV. 
pAtLUS Sehecab 



Perpendenti tibi ea snnt revelata, quae paucia diviuitas con- 
cessit. Certus igitur ego in agro iam fertili semen fortissi- 
mum sero, non quidem materiam, quae corrumpi videtur, aed 
verbum stabile, dei deriyamentiim crescentis et manentls in 
aetemum. Quod pradentia tua asaecuta [est], iodeficiens fore 
debebit, ethnicorum Israelitarumque observationes censere vi- 
tandas. Novum te aactorem feceria leau Christi praeconiis 
ost«ndendo rhetoricis irreprehensibilem eophiara, quam pro- 
pemodum adeptua regi temporal! eiuaque domesticis atque fidis 
amicis insinuabis quibns aspera et incapabUis erit persuaaio, 
cum plerigue illorum miuime flectantur insinuationibua tnis. 
Quibus vitale commodum aermo dei instillatua, novum homi- 
nem sine corruptela perpetuamque animam pant ad deum 
istinc properantem. Vale Seneca cariaaime nobia. Data CaL 
Augusti Leone et Sabino consulibus. 
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ABBREVIATIONS USED IN THE NOTES. 



A. * O., Allii 

G mil mar. 
A. * a.. Aiidn 



t OnanoBitti'i Lallu 
Ti * Stoddard'! Utld 



An Fo«l., An Puatlc*. 

B. ft M.,Biil11(>Ti AMncrl.'! UUn Gnin. 



De CIT. Dsl, J)e Ctifl 

De Clem., D« CleincnlU. 

De Cnnpul. ad HcIt., De CimaDlitlaiie 

■d He] •lain. 
De CnnaaL td Hare., De CouanUlloiie 

nd Harclam. 
De Conaol. od Poljb., De Con«il«tlone 

Id PoljbLiim. 
De ConeU Sip., De Can>rin«a Sipl- 

De Fin., De nnlbos. 

Ue L«., De LwibiiB. 

De Offlc, De oAcLla. 

Do Orat., De Ontnre. 

De Otio Snji., De Olio Sanlentla. 

De PcoT.. De Provldeatla. 

De Her. Nat., D« Rernm Natnro. 

De SeuecL, De Senecinls. 

De Btotc repuK., Do Stolcornm repng- 

De TraiK]., De Trai^qn 1111 tile Anlml. 

DeVlt.B«al.,DeV|[BBeala. 

DlcL Aiiiiq.,Dlci[oiiBrj of AnIiqnHlei. 

dtmln^ dimliiDtlve. 

Dlog. LaerL, Dlogeiief LnerlliiF. 

e. v., exempli eritla, Tor eiampie. 
E^g., Kplj-tani. 
Kplt., Epitome. 



Fiarlleg., Florltecian 



Germ., GenDanli. 

H., Harkneie'i Latin Gnmmiir. 



Dlv., Inatltntloiies DlTiniw. 

Jut., JnTCDil. 

Lipt., LlpeiuB. 

If., Madris'a Latin aramraai. 
Menor., Memonbllia. 

K„ unte. 

Nnt. Qiiaeat., Natoral QneitlODa. 

Odj-i., Odyawr. 

partlt, porlitlve. 

Phj-Btiil. stoic, Phyalolugla Slolcomm. 
Plnl.,Plotartb. 
paet-Ang,, piut-AngnetAn. 
end., pndlcale. 

QnlDt., QDlntlllan. 

reiat.. relative. 

Sal., Satin. 

Saturn. Conviv., Siiliirnalli CoDTlrii. 

inbet.. anbftanllve. 

Snet, Snelaiiiiie. 

Tnc, TafltH^ 

Tilwr., TiberiBP, 

TrlBt, Trlatii. 

Tdsc Dipp., TuBCUian DlapataUoni. 

T. I., varia lectio, Tirlooa reiding. 

vid., Tide, we. 

Virg., Vlrfll. 

Tlx., videlicet, DimelT. 

Xenopb., Xenophon. 

Z., Znmpt'e Latin OrRDiniar. 
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NOTES. 



FicKERT gives the title of DiALOGUEa to nine of tlie shorter 
philosophical and ethical treatises of Seneca, quoting Quintilian, 
Dt Inttitutione Oratoria, i. 1, 12», and Seneca, De Bene^u, v. 
19, 6. Haase, in the Teiibner edition of Beneca's Works, adopts 
the same title, making the number of dialogues to be twelve. 
They are, however, in no usual or proper sense of the word, 
dialogues, such as Plato and Cicero wrote, but are rather trea- 
tises or moral essays addressed to different individuals, and en- 
livened b; occasional ({uestions and answers, somewhat after the 
manner of personal discussions. 



DE PROVIDENTIA. 



[. Seneca affirms that there is a providence, 1. e. a 
ruler and dircrtor of tbe world, sod he argaes tlut tills must be aa ttota 
the movement, order, and constaDcy of all thlngB. One special point, 
liowever, hia friend LncilluB coraplBlns of, viz., " that evils fell upon 
good men." Seneca, learlog the general topic, derotcs himself to this, 
and says that the dclt; loves good men, and bo doea cot send evils upon 
tbem to pnnlsh them, but as a father, to correct and restrain them. 
II. Those lire not rcsUj evils which happen to good men, aince evils 
cannot Aill upon tbcae and overcome them. Evils are to be looked 
upon an ehafllenlnga and ejerclao for good men, just HB the athletes are 
traioed for victory in the public games. Cuto's example is adduced, and 
bis pralBC celebrated. III., IV. He now proceeds to ^vc his reasons 
why evils happen to the fpoi. First, it is for their benefit upon whom 
they fall, as medicine Is given to the eick, and to harden them and render 
them fit for the contest with the worid. V. Next, he sbovs that evils 
come upon all men ; hence the good being thos treated by the deily la 
a proof that the vulgar notion in regard to good and evil things is false. 
His third reason Is, that good men willingly accept what Is sent npon 
them, for they ofibr themaelvea freely to god and fiite. As a fonrtli 
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reuoo, he avowi tbnt fote exists tram eternity, and lias fixed nil tilings 
by SD etornal decree. VI. Finally, be repeats Uint these are not really 
evils ; good men are bom and trained fbr exemplare to others ; and lie 
brings In the deity, exhorting In a lofty strain, and aronsing to strength 
and eDdnraoce. Stolc-llke, Seneca's last words are. If It trlci yon too 
much tobear these ilU of life, who holds yon backT The door is open: 
go forth. 



Cftp. I> — 1. Lnelll : Lucilius Junior, procurator of Sicilj, waa 
tlie fiiend to whom Seneca addrCBBCS, ii6t only tliis treatise, bot 
also hU "Epistles" and "Natural Queations." He is generally 
thought to have been the author of a poem of some note, eadtlod 
"Aetna," in which an attempt is made to account, on philosoph- 
ical principles, for the physical phenomena presented by the 
Tolcano. Very little is known of his life and career. Cf, ^ut. 
79.— Its, b1, M. 443 a. — accldere: Lips, and others read aeei^ 
rait, the subj. being the mood used in indirect, dependent ques- 
tions ; H. 525, 1, M. 856.-:-ln contextn operts, in the -progrett of 
(t. c. in another port of) the tcvri. Some critics suppose that a 
separate work is here referred to.— cum praeegge . . . DoUb 
denm : this language implies both a general and special piovi- 
denee, in accordance with the fuller and clearer Christian view, 
— con(radIetionem, poat-Aug., dtjection, viz., if there is a provi- 
dence, why do so many evils befall good men! — nancDte lite 
Integrr^ '^ primary gv£»tion remaining untouched, viz. whether 
there is a providence ?— sgam, / leiW plead, used in a forensic 

S. non sloe aliqno . . . Btare ; in Epiat. 31 reference is made 
to the omnipotence of the deity : " God, the most high and pow- 
erful, himself upholdeth (vehii) all things." Cf. Heb, i. 8, " Up- 
holding all things by the word of his power." — fortlltl Inpetm : 
In opposition to the Epicurean " fortuitous concnrrence of atoms." 
— et qau eaBm, etc. The argument is, that in those things 
which ore the result of chance there is no order, no consistency; 
that, on the other band, in the mundut (cdv^oc) all things happen 
according to law, and consistently ; therefore, they are not the 
result of chance, but are directed by an overruUng mind aiid 
purpose.— cito arielare = ineurrere in »e et inptdire. Lips. This 
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word, arUtare, ia frequentlj used by Seneca in the sense of im- 
peding or hiitdtring; cf. De Tranq. 1, 7, n. ; De Vit. Beata, 8, S ; 
£^Ul. 56, 13. The meaning seems to be derived from the man- 
ner in which rams make their attacks npon each other with 
tbeir horns, or from the use of a battering-ram in demolishing 
vails in a siege. — inoffensam, untntemjpf^.— aetemae legts 
^ fate or provideoce, according to the Stoic idea. — dlsposltore ; 
cf. di^po^tm- ille mitndi deat, Nat. Quaett. v. 1 8, 6 ; also, Lactantius, 
Irutit. Die. ir. 0. The whole passage reminds one of the Psalm- 
ist's words, "The heaveiu declare the glory of Ood, and tlic 
firmament showeth his handiwork." Haase reads, dt^nto rdu- 
eentium. — non esse . . . ordlnem. See note above, on fortmti 
inpetut. — ot {how) . . . sedeat . . . spectet, etc., indirect ques- 
tions, M. 8S6. — nee nllmn . . . sentlant, i. e. on account of 
evaporation and absorption ; cf. Eccles. i. 7, "Alt the rivers run 
into the sea," etc. 

8> ilia, subject of aceidnnt.— elisoram, poet, expression. — 
llic«ndla . . . elhisa, c£ Virg. Owrp. i, 473.— tomiiltiUMa, tem- 
jwfKOTM, r«»(&M.— alienis, «(ranptf, vn?iaunl.— miraenlft. v. 1. mira- 
eula. — calentes aqnae : cf. Pliny, Nat. Bist. ii. 106, where men- 
tion is made of hot springs whose waters were estei med bene- 
ficial to health.— nova inKDlamm . . . Bpaila,cf. JTaf.QuaMt.vi. 
SI, 1, where is recorded the appearance of an island in the midst 
of the Aegean 6ea in Seneca's time. Cf. also Pliny, Nat. HUt. ii. 
86, 69 ; iv. 13 ; Livy, BUt&ria, xxxis. 56. — 4. pelago In Be rece- 
dentc, i. e. at ebb-tide; pelago is frequently used in post-Aug. 
prose in the seose'-of mari.— ea4em . . . operiri, i. e. at flood- 
tide. — TOlntatlone, post-Aug. in sense ot reitUtmeei, dU^iet ; cf. 
Ve Breti. Vit. Z, 3. — ad boram ac diem, at a eertain hour and 
day. — gal»eiint=;{uRt.— Innare sidns, i. e. the moon.— sno . . . 
regerrentnr, i. e. the exposition of those phenomena in nature 
which do not take place fortuitously, but arc governed by fixed 
laws. — igta, difference between i»te, ille, hief Cf Ramshom's 
Latin Synonyms, 509.— quaerls : H.C. Michaelis thinks that the 
fbtlowing sentence (in gratiam, etc.) indicates some ground of 
complaint against providence on the part of the person ad- 
dressed ; hence he prefers the reading quererit, which has some 
■IB. authority. 
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fi. optimos, Bc. 0tf yi«. — Immo . . . slmUItaidO: in Beneca's 
Epittlet these ideas ore frequently expressed and enlarged npon; 
cf. 41, 1, 2 ; 73, 16 ; etc. — necessltndo, post-Aug., very strong es- 
•piee&ion.— aiamiaXaT, follower. — vera progenies, cf. Pa. Ixxxvi. 
6; 1 John ir. 3; iii. 1, 2; truly one would almost afBrm, says 
Huretus, that this man had bandied and tasted of the sacred 
Word. See Introd, to the present vol. p. 36."6. e8««ndere, 
stronger than auendere; cf. De Traaq. 15, 17. — TemDlamn, post- 
Aug. These were slaves bora in the master's house ; they were 
considered valuable for this reason, and are termed by Horace 
{Sat. ii. 6, 66) temat proeaeet, saucy, impudent slaves. Cf Becker'a 
"Callus," p. 202.— experltnr . . , ptrat: ctHeb. xii. 6;.l Cor, 
iv. 17. 

1I> — 1. Nihil . . . mall: an emphatic reply to the opening 
question of the chapter ; as if lie had said, " adversity, I acknowl- 
edge, may befall good men, but evil never." A Stoical paradox, 
and affording but small comfort in time of trouble. — tanta . . . 
fontlam, »o great abundance if ntedieinal fountaint, \. e. impr^- 
nated tvith iron, sulphur, etc. — ne . . . qnldem : many prefer 
nee, aa being more usual in later writers, and often found in 
Seneca. — in sanm colorem tralilt: he gires to evcrjrthing the 
coloring of his own character ; i. c. himself a gooil man, he turns 
everything to good account. As the red wine assimilates added 
drops of other color, so the good man, etc., Lips. — nee lioc dico, 
non senUt Ilia : insensibility to affliction, Seneca would say, is a 
vice, though that has been considered one of the moral principles 
of the Stoics. Lips, says that this apathy, or utter indifference 
to all external things, belongs to the school of Btilpo, the Mega- 
rian. Cf. Zcller's " Socrates and Socratic Schools," p. 236. Plato 
is reported aa saying to a person who, nude in the middle of 
winter, was embracing a marble column for the Bake of exhibit- 
ing endurance, " if you feel, yon act foolishly ; if you do not feel, 
you do nothing noble." 

2. aaift^dum-modo, if only. — fortEBslmEs qnHrasqae: quitgtie 
is often used in a universal or general relation in connection 
with the sDperl., which always precedes it, M. 495.— per qios: 
how docs per with aeeiit. differ from nil with aWd(. f M. 254, obs. 
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S. — oMcIintBr, i. c. obpeiuntur; cf. § 9, n.— 8. Uc«t, with nibj., 
H. 361.— bOKl congolant, let them take it in good part, bt tmitent- 
ed teith it.— allter . . . sUl«r — dMmiUter, rarely used in tbis 
sense. — Indalgeant, a peculiarlj appropriate 'word ia reference 
to loTfl of parents for tlieir cliililren. Cf. Conml. ad Beh. 14, 8 ; 
16, 6.— ad stadia obennda: for force of geniDdive here, cf. H. 
565,3; B.& M. 1388.— feriatis dlebns; for the holidays, which 
were very numerous, ct/eriae, Diet, of Antiq.— sadoreai, in the 
gymnastic exercises.— umbra, in opposition to Kudorem; cCCic. 
iJruf. 0. 

4. Patriom dens liab«t . . . anlmnm: "like as a father 
pitieth his children, so the I^ord pitieth them that fear him," 
Pg. ciji. 18,— illcs rortiter et . . . Inqnlt, etc : " whom the Lord 
loveth he chasteueth, and scoui^th every son nhom he receiv- 
eth," Heb. zii. 6 ; vid. other parts of the same chapter. — mota, 
T. 1. mole. — de geaa pagnit, alludJDg to a combatant who has 
been wounded in his lower limbs, and yet continues to fight on 
his kuees. Cf. EpUt. 66, 47.-6. Hlrarls si, A. &. G, 199 c — 
czeroeantar, subj, of purpose, H,SO0; B.&M.1313; M. 863 a. 
— speetant di: some read tpeetandi. — interrltns, cf. Hartiol, 
Bpig. ST., asiii., xSTii.— hoaertior, cf Epi%t. 99, 13 ; Nat. Quaea. 
Tii. 31. 

tt. bta, cf. 1, 4, N.— paerilla, some read »ed before puerUia. — 
resplolat, lubj. after dignitm, M. 863 b ; H. 501, 3 ; B. & U. 931 ; 
A. & 0. 185 c— operl mho, the universe, the works of the Cre- 
ator, towards which his attcntioD is always directed. — eeee par 
deo dlgaam, behold a pair of ehampioni uorthy the attention of a 
god. — conpositas, paired, matefted, a common expression with ref- 
erence to gladiators. — qaam at spect«t, subj. is used with com- 
par. after quam gui, quam nt, when the degree is defined and 
modified by a sentence implying an innate quality and conse- 
quence, Z. 50O; A.&0.185a; H. 49, 63.— Catoaen, Cato the' 
younger, a man of many noble qualities. See Class. Diet. — partl- 
ba§ . , . ftvctis, alluding to the defeat of Pompey and the re- 
publicans at PhnrSBlio, and the final overthrow in Africa. — 
7. Ueet, cf § 3, n. — Inqnit, i. e. Cato. His soliloquy extends to 
the middle of the neit section, gvam it'fani.- concesserint, eas- 
todiantar . , . obtiideat, subj. after ?i-r(,H. 515; B.&M.1283. 
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8. Petrelos et Inbt: Petreiue was a Homaa general at thb 
battle of Thapsus (b.c. 46), nliea the Pompeian party BOffercd 
their final defeat, luba vas son of Hiempaal, tlie restored king 
of Namidia, a supporter of Pompey. When he heard of the 
death of Cato, it is said that he turned his sword upon Petreius, 
who had been the companion of his flight, and then despatched 
himself. Seneca makes his death to have occurred previous to 
tliat of Cato, but other writers give it as above stated. — tati 
eonTentlo, a compact between them, tuper fato, about or in re- 
gard to their fate, Lips. Cf. De Ira, iii. 30, 4.— nostnun, i e. em- 
phatically, for meam, referring to Cato's dignity and lottinCHa of 
Boul.— mlhl, i, e, Seneca.— Btadia . . . traotat : it la gaid by Plu- 
tarch that he read the Phmdo of Plato, on the immortality of the 
Boul.— conUminaretar, cf, \ 6, note on revpUmt. 

9. rerocita: in the games and gladiatorial sliowa and stage 
plays, one who had approved himself to the people was frequently 
recalled. — dllBcUlore parte, etc The gladiator who had ac- 
quitted himself welt before the people was then matched with a 
more robust antagonist. — inlcitnr, i. e. tTijicitur. The prevailing 
spelling now is, in compounds of jaceo, to drop the j after the 
preposition ; cf. § 3, oiictuntar.— repetitnr, alluding to the cir- 
cumstances of Cato's death. After having atabbed himself in the 
breast, his wounds were dressed by his friends ; when, howeier, 
he recovered consciousness, he sought death a secoild time by 
tearing off the bandages, and letting hia entrails protrude.—tain 
claro . . , exitn. The Stoic doctrine of suicide is often extolled 
by Seneca ; yet, with a sort of happy inconsistency, he sometimes 
shows that he appreciates the value and sacrednesa of human 
life by injunctions hardly compatible with the usual Stoic doc- 
trine. Cf. ^i«t.4T,S,ll>, etc. Buicide, it is to be borne in.mind, 
is at best but a cowardly thing ; and the Stoic's praise of it 
ehowa what a compound of pride and audacity that philosophy 
is which teaches that aelf-murder ia a glorioua thing, and to be 
imitated by all who so choose. 

in.— 1. proeedento onitloiie,tn the jnveeu o/my duecune.— 
pro Iptite, for the good of thou very perioni; cf. Heb. zii. 11. — 
adlclam, cf. %, 9, note, inici'f ur.— penaadebo, etc. This last propO: 
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Hition is not taken up at tLe dose of tbe discourse. Tbroagh 
some mishap, it seems not to have sutviTed the rsTages of time. — 
2. prolcl, cf. 3, 9, N. — dednci ; Lips, (with whom H. C. Michaelis 
agrees) puts a comma atler dedud; this allows libero» to be coa- 
atnied with et^erre, and the wise man is thus represented as mani- 
festing bis greatness of mind under the severest trials — poverty 
and tbe loas of wife and children.— Ignominia, ct De Ira, 1 16, %. 
— nidi oesa, i. e. with the scalpel,— legl, cf. in eaptle lata oata 
(sunt), De Bene/, v. 24, 3.— eitraM T«na8 : a learned writer, in 
reference to thia passage, says that in certain diseases, as mrbe or 
a dilated vein, the veins were taken out; but it is probable, as 
Lips, holds, that tbe expression is used, by metonymy, for extrac- 
tion of blood from the veins. Cf. Celsus, De Medieina, viL 81. 

3. Denetrll : Demetrius of Sunium, a Cynic philosopher, and 
pupil of the sophist Bhodius. He became distinguished as a 
teacher of this philosophy at Corinth. He lived during the 
reigns of the emperors Caligula to Domitian inclusive, and was 
banished from Bome because of tbe Ireedom with which he re- 
proved men in power and office. Cf. Tacitus, ^nn. 16, 34; De 
Benef. vii. 8, 2. — filhll, etc. : a similar saying of Bias, one of the 
seven s^es, is recorded: ikcyiv drvx^ ffi" inixiav ^4 ^ipovra. — 
Vt . . . flnxerint ... it, aUhyugh, etc. ; ut takes this meaning 
from a suppositional force, " even if we suppose the case." For 
.subj.,c£A.& G.161, 6; M.440 ft,0bs.4; H. 518, ii. 1 ;,B.& M. 
1283. — male, wifawraUy, or hadiy. — vinceretnr, for subj., cf, 3, 8, 
M. reipieiat. — quasi dlcat : the words of /ortuna extend from quid 
ergo to vinei parato.—4, qnemqie, cf, 2, 2, n. guisgve. 

5. Mmcio : C. Mucius Scaevola, who, having been threatened - 
with burning by king Porsenna during his siege of Rome (b.c. 
S07), thrust his right hand into the fire, and let it burn without 
flinching. He received the name of BcaeTolo, or left-handed, 
from this circumstance; vid,Livy,ii 12,13; Plutarch'sPuWieoia; 
^kt. 86, SI, S3,— Fabiieto, vid. Plutarch's Pyrrhus, and Class. 
Diet. ; cf. also § B, n. toraMnlt.— RdUUo : P. Butilius Bufus, a Ro- 
man statesman and orator, who was unjustly banished (b.c. 92) 
on a charge of malversation ; vid. Livy, ^lit. lib. Ixx. ; Valerius 
MaximuB, ii. 10.— regrem, i. e. Porsenna. — eziurU, sc. marm. 

6. QDod rns Bum , . . fodlt) leeawte he eultkated hU land 
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while not engaged in public dutietf — tarn . . . qnsm, oAen to be 
used in inverted order; hence here read as if written, tam evm 
dioitiii gwim ettm PyrrAo. Ct.De Ira, i. 13,4.— cum diritUs, cf. 
£^t. 120, 6.— trfnmpkBlb Benez, alluding to hia victary over 
the Satnnites, Lucaniana, and Bnittians, b.c. 263 ; c£ Fliny, Sat. 
Silt, zviii. 3.— ancapia, i. e. ave* eapUu, hj metoojmy, abstract 
for concrete.—fiflset, si . . . cOMgerent? In conditional sen- 
tences when does the impf. subj. refer to past time ? A. & Q. 168 
c; H. 504, S.—Bi . . . ciigeret, if he had ttimvlated the iceainee*, 
etc.; ctSat.QtuteU.iY.13,7. — pomomin stme . . . fens, etc. 
Reference is especially to the boar, which waa generally the 
chief dish of a grand eoena. It was brought whole to the table, 
and placed in the centre, with fTuita,vegetablea, and other dishes 
surrounding. The cooking of the boar was an eipensive afisir. 
Cf. Becker'a " Gallus," p. 138 ; Guhl & Koner's " The Life of the 
Greeks and Rotnana," p. 504 ; Hor. Bat. ii. 8, 0-0.— pomomin = 
obtoaityntm. 

7. qmi lUam dunnnremiit. The eqaestiian order, who were 
both tlie farmers of the revenue and sole judges in criminal cases, 
accused and condemned Rutilius, because, while Ugatut, he had 
incnrred their hoatility by his efforts towards repressing their 
extortion in the province of Asia. — caiuam . . . seCHlis, i. e. ahall 
netier be acquitted of injustice. — dbl ezlliam, sc, ^pi. He re- 
fused to retam to Rome at the invitation of Sulla. — mIob cUqnld, 
cf. ^)itt. 24, 4. — sed longlns fagit ? He first retired to Mitylene, 
and afterwards to Smyrna. — Inqolt, i. e. Rutilius, whose answer 
to Sulla extends to the end of the section.- fellclbu, a play on 
the word, from the cognomen Fdix, in which Sulla eapecially 
delighted.—SerTillannm Isenu, a place contiguous to the Ba- 
silica Julia, near the forum, where many of those proacribed by 
Sulla were slain, and their heads exposed. — spoUarinm, c£ ^iU. 
88, 12, — vagantJs, i. e. tagante»; more recent orthography adopts 
the termination tit for tee. — multa milla, seven thousand, says 
Seneca, i>« Clem. i. 12, 2. Cf Plutarch's 8alla.—fo^ tliem,ajier 
a pledge of protection had been given. — per Ipean fldem, he had 
induced them, after surrendering, to come without anna. 

S* gladio sabmoTetiir : Sulla was acconipanied, not by the 
lictors with their rods, tpt by a body-guard of soldiers vitb 
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their swordis. — pretinn caedls: two talents for each of the pro- 
Ecribed, according to Plutarch. A talent mas worth about (1200. 
— per qnaeetorein . . . nnmerat, i. e. he caused the reward to 
1>e paid from the public treasury. The number slaughtered ia 
not accurately known, but it probably amounted to many thou- 
sands. — l^wm Comeliam: the Ux dt lieaHU et teneflcu was en- 
acted B.C. 8S. One of its provisions was against a magistratus 
or senator who conspired in order that a person might be con- 
demned in a judicium publicum, etc. The punishment inflicted 
by this law upon the convicted offender was, according to some, 
interdietio aquae et ignit; according to others, depwtatio in i/im- 
lam et boTiorum ademtio. Cf, Diet. Antiq. — tulit : towards the 
close of B.C. 81 Sulla was appointed dictator. It was while he 
was absolute master of the Roman world that the horrors of the 
proteriptio occurred .^clavl, cf. Be Tranq. 15, 7. — TOlierl : writers 
of the silver age frequently employ effect for cause, wtnvi here 
being used for fJaei votnei-antet. Tacitus has a similar expression, 
tiilnera dirigebant, i, e. teh tolnfrantia (Hitt. ii. 35). Cf. Virgil, 
Aeneid, s. 140. 

9> tonneiitl : on this story of Regulus, Mommsen remarks : 
"Notliiog is known with certainty as to the end of Regulus; 
even bis mission to Rome — which is sometimes ptnced in b.c. 
503, sometimes in 513 — is very imperfectly attested. The later 
RomflHB, who sought in the fortunes and misfortunes of tlieir 
forefathers mere materiak for school themes, made Regulus the 
type of heroic misfortune, as they made Fabriciua the type of 
heroic poverty, and circulated a number of anecdotes, invented 
by way of due accompaniment iu his name — incongruous embel- 
lishments, contraBting ill with serious and sober history" ("Hist. 
ofRome,"ii.S9).— qnam non poenlteat, hme far he ie from repent- 
ing.— etundem senlentlam dicet, i. e. that prisoners should not 
be exchanged with the Carthaginians, although he was a prison- 
er himself —Maeeenatom, the minister and friend of Augustus, 
the patron of Virgil and Horace, etc. ; Vid. Class. Diet. — onl : 
post-Aug. writers use almost' any form of the passive with the 
dat. of the agent, instead of the ahlat. with ab; with this differ- 
ence, however, that the dat., with the present tense, denotes that 
the action is done for the interest of the agent; with the perf. 
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and pluperf., that it exists for him as completed. Cf. H. 368,^, 
8; B.&M.845; M.350a; A.& 8.137 c— nxerls: Terentia,the 
wife of Maecenas, was said to have been th« favorite mistress of 
Augastns, and consequently to have caused serious coldness be- 
tween the emperor and her husband. Notwithstanding her infi- 
delity and looseness of morals, Maecenas continued deeply enam-' 
oured with her until his death. Her temper was morose, and 
frequent quarrels occnrred ; but they seldom lasted long, owing 
to Maecenas's passionate fondness for her. These numerous 
petty quarrels and reconciliations drew from Seneca {^ut. 114, 
6) the remark, that Maecenas married a wife a thousand times, 
though he never had but one.— aqoanun fragoriblH, the now 
(pleamig, of course) of water, admitted, according to Lipsius, by . 
some device into their very sleeping apartments. Seneca fre- 
quently refers to ponds and channels of water in the houses of 
vrealthy and luxurious Romans; as in Nat, Qaaett. iiL 17, 3: 
"fidies swim in the chamber, and under, the very table flsh ate 
taken, that are immediately dressed and served." C£ Mpi»t. 100, 
and De Tranq. 1, 5, N. aquat, etc.— ille, i. e. Regulus.- ad cansam 
. . . respiclt, tiAmUiivtly Tie hat respect to the eauie of bis suffer- 
ings. 

10. Son nsqne eo, not to go great an eztent.—wiieat, for snbj., 
cf. E. 601, i; B. & M. 1318, 1337 ; A.&Q. 184, 3 a.— lBt«, cf. 1, 4, 
N. tria. — tac«at, for subj. with lieet, c£ 2, 3, H.— panlatlm bigore 
IndHCto, i. e. from his extremities upwards ; c£ the Phaedo of 
Plato at its close. — 11> QHSiito . . . est, etc., how mu^ it he to 
be envied, etc. — Ulis, BC. mmdeJidum eit. — gemma, vessels and 
drinking-cups ornamented with precious stones and gold were 
quite frequent Cf. Becker's "Gallns," p. 39; Guhl & Koner's 
" The Life of the Greeks and Romans," p. 4S1 ; De Benef. vii. 9, 
3. — mlnlatratar, impers. In earlier Latin the pcrs. conBtnictiou 
would be preferred, qui minUtrantur. — qnlbos, dat., cf. De Bret. 
Vit. IT, 1, s.forttmae. — exoletus, said of beautiful, full-grown 
youths devoted to that shocking form of prostitution alluded to 
by BL Paul, Rom. i 37. Cf. Martial, S^, iii. 83, S, etc. Plautua 
uses the term Mortum exoletum, a male prostitute. — inro = avreo 
poeulo, a golden cup.— atvem dUnlt, snow is here said to be 
mixed with wine, instead of (as in English) wine with snow. 
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Cf. EpUt. 78, 33 : " O unhappy rich man 1 Wherefore t Because 
he mixea not snow with bia wine.'' — Tomita, referring to the di»- 
gasting practice of eating and drinking to escess, then Tomiting, 
and then beginning again their gluttony. — 1{Dod od Cstonem 
pcrilnet, as tautMng Cato ; liteTall j, that ahkh pertain* to Cato. — 
remm natnra, i. e. the deut of the Btoics ; cf. Zellcr's " Stoics, 
£picureana, and Sceptics," pp. 147-149. — eolllderet, subj. of pur- 
pose, H. 500; B.&M. 1313. 

12. InlmiciUae, etc. These words, to the end of the section, 
are supposed to be uttered by natura, i. e. deut (as above). — 
Tatiaio : F. Vatinius, a leading tool of the triumvirate in the 
party strifes of the last days of the republic. Possessed of no 
principle, he sold hia services to Caesar, when he was tribune of 
the people, b.c. 5B. Sis years later, through the combined influ- 
ence of the triumvirs, he was chosen praetor instead of Cato. In 
personal appearance he was forbidding and repulsive, and Cicero, 
alluding to this fact, called him itruma eititatu. Cf Class. Diet. 
~-«ll>i manns adferre ! cf. 3, 9, v. oa suicide of Cato. — conM* 
qnar % vihat thaU I (d«BB) effect lyy theie things 7-— qnJbnB, depend- 
ent on diynvm ; cf H. 419 ; B. & M. 919. 

IT. — 1. vilia Ingenla, mean aMlitUt or hw itation, such as are 
not worthy of trials, which belong only to the great, according 
to Seneca. — calaniltateB, cf.Virg. Oeorg. ii. 491, 3. — monn anlml, 
vexation of miVu!. — ignorare est, Z. 597. — remm . . . partoni, 
aniAJier part of nature, i. e. the other side of human life, viz. suf- 
fering. It is intimated that nature consists of diversities — joya, 
sorrows, etc. — 2. Olympia, the Olympic games, the greatest na- 
tional festival of the Greeks, celebrated at Olympia in Elig. Yid. 
Class. Diet— 8ed nemo praeter te, a good illustration of Seneca's 
conciseness of style ; cf. 3, 9, r^fiee (tu) Ulum et ntitte, instead of, 
ri refieiat ilium et ri mittat, etc, — eoromun, the olive wreath, the 
prize in the Olympic games. — ana. Lips, proposes tivam. — esten* 
deret, subj. in relative clause ; c£ 3, 11, n. coUideret. 
. 8. Higernm . . . miser: cf. 3, 3, and n. on Demetrius and his 
Baying. — potnerls, sc. /ai*re.— ne to qnidem Ipse, bc. km* quid 
potuerit, j/ou will not eeen inoie yourtelf, etc. Ipae is attached to 
the nom.when it is intended to express what the subject xtt^f 
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does, bnt it ia Httached to the pers. or reflex proo. when it is in- 
dicated that the actioo ia exerted upon the subject, and not on 
other persona, C£ M. 489, obs. 3 b ; Arnold's Latin Prose Comp. 
308 b.— ad Botitiani : observe the excepfional use of ad with a 
noun to express purpose, a usage not allowed in earlier Latin; 
cf. M. 343, obs, 3.— qaid qulsqne . , . dldicit, freely, tio man bat 
ever leaTVied ku owit paaier» except hy ti'ial, — nlsl, often joined to 
negatives in aenae of hut or except, M. 443, obs. 3.— Tirtnti : ob- 
serve prolepsis in position and cooatraction of this word. 

4. Gandent, etc. Lips, quotes from Btobaeus the words of 
Diogenes the Cynic, who, having fallen into certain troubles, ex- 
claimed, " Well done, Fortune I thou hast treated me like a 
man," and he sang and rejoiced. — liuiBaii. Seneca quite fVe- 
queutly introduces this word tA give additional force to an asaer- 
tion ; cf. Bpia. 90, ^T.—miUtes belUs triDmpluiHt. Haase reads, 
mUita leUi*: Triumphum, connecting the last word with the fol- 
lowing sentence ; it ia then a proper name. — mnrmlUoiiem . . . 
qKerentem. Lips, gives, from the dissertations on Epictetus,bk. i., 
a statement that there were some among the gladiators of Caesar 
who were incensed because they were never matched with foes 
equal to them. — Aridfl — avdax^ Lips. — meliori casn, some prefer 
eauta, but it may be explained dementwre fortuna, to which it is 
due that the wounda are not deadly; cf.yitg. Aeatid, sii. 179, 
396. — licet^ although, rarely used by good writers as a conjunc, 
but more frequently with ita verbal permissive aense; cf M. SOI, 
obs. 1 ; also 3, 3, u. 

a. Ipslfl . . . coBsnlit, cf. Z. 414. — Inqnun, cf n. above, § 4. — 
qaam, with superL, cf. B. & M. 1003. — od qnam rein,/or the ae- 
eomplishmmt of whidi ; Qt%^,s.ad7iotitiam.—*\ diritUs dUliils! 
Thiswasanice questionfor Seneca himself, who was enormously 
rich. See iNTKODrcrioN, p. 21 ; Se Yit. Beat. 17, 1, n, ; 21, 3, k. — 
Vnde poBsnin scire, qnantain, etc. H.C.Michaelis characterizes 
the repetition, potmm icire, as unworthy of Seneca's vigor and 
elegance of style; he thinks the repeated words should be omit- 
ted. Cf De Benff. iv. 6, 8. — popolare =popvIarium, associates, 
compatriots, etc. — sequltiir, is aecuttomed to foUowi. — 6. bI . . . 
Tides! if you always see those tehom you hate iegoUen; cf.Dict 
Antiq. od this subject. — qnUi, for ali^fuis ; cf. Z. 706.— trinqnlll!- 
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ts8 Inen = matada, a dead eaha, in alluuon to tbe detention of 
n stiip by a calm. 

7. ioelderit, fat peri! — gniTe est, etc. Lipa. reads, grate at 
taterae eemiciiugum; and Pincian, prow «(/*rr«(«nwwcrtrtciS«« 
itigum. — ren^irb iiuiOa,eiiih yet to come.— sua, on*'* own,— 8. 41- 
totns est, M deferred, a reference to the poBtponement of gladia- 
torial ehowa, or the appearance of a particular gladiator, not a 
releate or dismisBal from eervice.^ant loctu : Fickert omita these 
words, ivhicli, ou the whole, we hare thought best, witli Haase, 
to retain.— qui . . . adgTedUntnr . . . explorent . . . delcUst, 
why aubj.! cf. 3, 11, n, eoUidertt.—i«lclajit = di!Jieiant; cf. 3, D, 
n. inicitur. — qniit . . . impemntar : aome read guare fur quia, 
making the sentence interrogative. — Sale . . . meralt, the gen- 
eral hot not treated me lU,— ptrauidcMiuit, cC J^iut.SO, 11; also 
PlautUB {MoOeUaTia, i. 3, 63), who ases the same figure in refer- 
ence to lore.— Bigi tUqnld interrenlt qnod . . . Rdmoneat, wi- 
lut tomethmg b^>pen to admanuA of the human condition, i. c. the 
state of human life. 

9. <^eu, relat. to hunc, below.— gpecnlarla, cf. EpUt. 8S, 11 ; 
Jut. &it. iv. 20. — parletibu clrcnwfnsos : a reference to hot-air 
pipes encased in the walls, b; means of which heat was conveyed 
through the houses. In Seneca's time the use of hot-sir or vapor 
hatha was also quite frequent. Cf Balneae, Diet. Antiq.; also 
EpM. 8G, where Seneca pours out his indignant contempt .upon 
the luxury of the times. — ezoessemnt modu : obeervc use of 
the per£ to denote what is always true. In such cases the action 
of the subordinate is generally supposed to be antecedent to that 
of the principal sentence; cf. M. 333 b, obs. 1. — fellcltatls io- 
tCHperantla, unUmiteA protperity. 

10. advocata vlrtate : Lips, and others read, quae adweai ad 
virfuf^m.- Lenlor ielnnlo mors est; a disputed passi^. Lips, 
would insert e before idunio, and prefers Uvior to lenior. He 
holds that the meaning is, that death is rendered comparatively 
easy after long fasting and abstinence, such asAtticus and others 
practised. In our test ieiunh is an ablat. after tbe compar. — 
cmdltato dlsglliont: reference seems to be to the latter part of 
the comparison above, injffinJfM , . . rampi: diwiiiitnl, post- Aug., 
sc. aegri, or dyspeptics.— Nun quid, cf M. 4S1 b ; H. 846, u. 1, 3. — 
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paliw adhortwitU', etc. Tertullian (Ad Martyrat, 8} bears wit- 
ness to this fact even in his daj.— ut . . . perfenut . . . perse- 
Terent : on the use of vt with eubj., or of the infin., cC Z. 615, 616 ; 
H. 389. — Tohiera praebere Tolnerlbm, to receive teound^ vpcn 
wounds, i. e. to offer for new wourds the already lacerated fleah. 
The Spartan boys were taken to the altar of Artemis Orthia to 
receive the customary Jiofiotrriyuwie, or Bevere flogging, which 
■was BO terrible at timea as to draw much blood, and eyen cause 
death ; cf. Cic. Tnsc. Di»p. ii. 14. 

11. patlmnr: Haase and others ttvA patiamur. — SoUdl^nia 
corporis pars, etc. So the proverb of Hippocrates, rirumc yip 
rparivti, dpyiti it r^efi.— Praebendi ; on the gerundive with sum, 
cf. M. 420. — facial, V. l.faeUt. — contenptnm, post-Aug. ; cf De 
Tranq. 11, 4.— ad exeotlenda tela: it is said that the ancient 
veterans acquired such skill as to hurl their weapons with a force 
and to a distanc'e almost incredible. — qnoque : difference be- 
tween qnOque and qudque? cf M. 495, 471; Z. 855.— 12. Bo- 
mana pax = Roman empire. — Istnun, or the lower part of tho 
Danube. — geHUnm, i. e. the nations l>eyond the rule and limits 
of the empire. — Perpetna hlems, etc., a view far from correct as 
to the Germans, but nearer the truth in respect to the remote 
Scythians; vid. Tacitus, Oermania. — cnlino, vid. Lexicon, under 
eohimm. — In allmentBiii r observe use of in to express purpose. 

IS, Nnlla lllis domlcilla: the Germans indeed had no fixed 
residences or towns ; nevei'theless they possessed horaes, though 
they exchanged lands yearly, as Caesar states concerning the Sueei 
(Bell. Oall. iv. 1) ; cf also Tacitua, Oermania.-~ln dlen, referring 
to the Sarmatiane, etc. — et hie, used similarly to et u, for more 
precise and emphatic definition, M. 484 c. — Intecbl corpora: 
Caesar says that the Oermans used skins for clothing, but that 
the greater part of the body was naked ; cf Tac Oermania, 17, — 
14. nisi : after a negative proposition, niei introduces an excep- 
tion ; cf M. 442, obs. 8 ; also u. § 3. 

T. — 1. Adlce nanc, quod : this is the usual formula of Seneca 
wlieu he begins a new argument ; cf. De Contt. Sap. 9, 2 ; ife Otio 
Sap. 33,17; DeTit.Bmt.'!,\: adice=:adjiee,i:t^,%n. — opUmDm 
qnemqne, aU the hat. The ^g. of guit^e with superl. is gchcr- 
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ally aBed for plar. when the noun b Dot expressed ; c£ M. 49S, — 
Dt Ita diean, to to tpeak or ao^. — milltare, he aoMiert. ~ ei«n 
operas, tfo snwv; cf. 3,7; Eput.29,G. Good men perform good 
service for others by endurance of afBiction.—tribnerit . . . In- 
rogSTerit : these words are in contrast in meaning ; the former 
signifies, to bestow some good ; the latter, to impose or inflict 
BOme evil. — Applns : Appius Claudius, sumamed Caecus, because 
be became blind in his old age, was censor b.c. 313. The most 
enduring monuments of his censorship were the Appian Way to 
Capua, and the Appian Aqueduct. By his earnest eloquence he 
persuaded the senate to reiiiBe the terms of peace offered by Pyr- 
rhus ; Tid. Livy, ix. 29 ; Cic De Senec. 6.— JletelllU : L. Metellns 
Fontifex, twice consul, dictator b.c, Sl)5, and actire in the war 
with Hannibal. He lost his eyes at the burning of the temple 
ofVesU; cT.I)eBreB.rit.U,2i Pliny, iVa(,^M(.Tii. 45. 

3. EUds, some vile character, of whom there is no mention 
elsewhere. — com in templis congecraTerfnt : Seneca also says, 
peaania in templU tacrata, not as a divinity probably, but as a 
TOtive offering of gold and silver. Images also of gods and god- 
desses, made of precious metals, were consecrated in temples. 
Augastjnc holds that pecania was a goddess {De Ginitate Dei, iv. 
21,5). — ^rvAvxenjtoea^tetoamtemptandridicuU. — At Inlqnnm: 
an objector is supposed to complain of the. injustice of the pros- 
perity of evil men and the afflictions of good men. — constaingl. 
Lips, prefers an^figi, on the ground that adligari immediately fol- 
lowing is similar to amttringi. — S> IjBld porrot What ^tenf — 
fortes Tlro8 . . . Tolnerlbns : for severity of Boman military life, 
see Diet. Antiq. and 4,4, n.— proeclsos = loKitioui. In post^Aug. 
writers praecitim usually means eattrated; some read ptnitog, 
which refers to a horrible pollution among the heathen. — nobills- 
rimas virglnes^tiMtafes.— GonsnUtar, is in wwicU.—auapo — 
Camput Martins,— in hac mafna repabllca, in this great repvblie 
of humanity, or the world at large. — Inpendunt i operant, euros, 
ingenium, inpendunt ; so Cic. in Verr. ii. 30, 08. — inpendontor, 
i. e. the good not only devote their all to others, but sufier them- 
selves, and are even destroyed ; cf. Com. ad SHv. 16, 17 ; also Ter- 
tu1lian,.Jjw2. 44, concerning the slaughter of the Christians under 
the sanction of the state, 

K 
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4. Huie . . . Toeem, tMi tpeeeh. — Demetrli, probably Deme- 
trius of Suninin ; cf. 3, 3, K. — lotuB, i. e. Uitum ei>rpori».—jai!ixBk 
moram Raclam, etc., I will not delay yon at all from reeeitinghick 
ahat you iune given. — nalnlssem offbrre qnam tradcre : a clear 
intimation of Stoic teaching coDceming suicide, following whicb 
is the paradoxical doctrine about deatinj. — opns fnlt; with ojni* 
at the thiog needed may be an ibfin., or an accuB. with infln. ; H. 
4 1 9, 2 ; B. & M, 937.— acclpere potnistb, i, e. by commanding it. 
— retlnenti, v. 1. r^titenti. — dicta legre, iy a jkceA lavi, i. e. of &te. 
— 5. prima nascentlom bora dlsposnit : cf. the sentiment of Ma- 
niliuD, nascent^ mimmur,^ni8$iM ab orif/ine pendel. — TeniBiit,'i. e. 
events are not merely the result of chance, but take place in ac- 
cordance with an immutable decree. — 6. ad hoc parstl somns, 
for Ikii v>e were datined. Hichaelia suggests parati ntnat, as 
more suitable to the contest, and the question, quid itaquef pa- 
rati, will then have the ordinary mesjiing, prepared or ready. — 
({nlcqiiid est qnod, etc The following thought contains the 
substance of the Btoic paradox, in which the First Cause la repre- 
sented as subject to secondary causes. Seneca's teaching in other 
places quite closely resembles Christian doctrine on this point. — 
scripslt ; in accordance with the fancy that Jupiter dictated his 
decrees to the fates for them to record. 

7. Ifon potest . . . materiam : it was a Stoic dogma that the 
origin of evils is in matter itself; cf.Lips. in his "Physiol. Stoic." 
i. DisBcrL 14, where'he treats of this subject at large; alBoZeller's 
" Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics," p. 181, note,— artifex, i e. the 
Stoic deui or ratio. — haec passa est : cf on this teaching of the 
Stoics, Epiit. 05, 2 ; Nat. Quaett. i. (pnstop.) 2, 3 ; Di(^. LaerL yii, 
1S4 : haec, Haase reads Aoe.-— elementlg, cf De Ira, ii. 18, 19.— -nt 
efflciatar . . . dloendos, to product a man teho mti>t ie mentioned 
aith emuideratiim.—toTtton tato opns est: antithetic to the 
thought above, languida . . . inertibiu, etc. To make the an- 
tithesis complete, the /ortius/a(mn must be regarded as belong- 
ing to aeriar^ut elementie, or as ari^g from them ; Lips. — eat, 
eubj. after oportet, without -ut; when used to signify duty, oportet 
always has accus. vrith infin. ; M. 373, obs. 1. 

8. qase, antecedent ea, uoderatood = (aJin. — UU, i e. virtvt; 
dat. with gerundive, H. 388 ; B. & M. 1310.— Ardu prlas Tta est, 
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ete. Tbia comparison respecting the difficult course of virtue is 
drawn fiom Ovid, MetamorpA. ii. 68, etc. Sol is endeavuiing to 
dissttade the impetuous PhaEthon from his desire to drive the 
chariot of the sun, by depicting the dangers and difficulties of 
the undertaking. We give the passage io verse bj Dr. Lodge, 
of London (tronslatar of Seneca's Works, 1614), rather for its 
novelty than accuracy or poetic merit : 

"The flret which with unwearied Bteedt I dime, 
la ench a luarae]', that thelc ceaseleu tojle 
Can tcarcel; reHCb befure Ihs mairoweB priioe; 
The next le highest hean'D, frum wbeoca the >u;le 
And epaclons seat,! see with dieadlail ere 
And [euefull heart; the oeit whereto I hie, 
la iteep aud prone, and cranes a cuanlDg gaido; 
And thea dotb Tiims shake henelfe fat dread, 
I>nt headionf; I ehonld lUl and dawnward glide, 
Aud bode In her wanei mj' galdca bead." 

— netmUis, fresh, because of rest during the night. — Enibmtnr, 
laJw up.— pavlda, the effect which fomUdo produces. — node* 
nunlne certo, iteady guidance.— Teihja, put for the mi. She 
was the wife of Oceanus and mother of the Oceanides. The sea 
seems to receive the sun when setting, and the sun seema to 
emerge ftom it when rising ; hence the poet says, Tethys received 
Sol in the evening, and opened the gates for him in the morning. 
9. Haeo ciun . . , casoro : these are Seneca's words, not the 
poet's ; so, after the next quotation, the interpretation and use 
made of the lines are from Seneca. — CASuro, concessive, tbmigh 
about to fall, i. e. though I may or shall fall, I care not, provided 
I may go over such a couise.— escendo, cf. 1, 6, ir.— Utqae TUm, 
etc. : we quote Dr. Lodge again ; 

"And that Ihon mayst cohtlnne in the waj, 
Be careftill lest thy patting Steeds doe slrayi 
Tel Bhalt thon pae»e by Tanrns, who wlli bend 
His h.imea to croeee thea, whlthec tboa dost tend; 
Th' Aenomlan Arcber and the Lion fell 
Shall stay ihy course and ^ht thee wbete they direlL" 

— Utqne, idthyugh. — adTeral, opponte. — tanri, a sign of the zodiac 
Ovid generally prefers wnxa to taurut. — Tiolentt, so used because 
the BUD, OD entering the constellation Leo, is more violent in its 
beat. — hnmllls et InerUs est, etc., it u the part of an igmbU and 
teeah maid,tU:. 
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TI.— 1. Qnare tanwn, etc. : xtSl, the question comes up again, 
«Ay doet the deity T etc. Seneca now takes the ground that there 
are no evils but vices ; hence it follows that the virtuous do not 
suffer evils, since that name does not properly belong to afflic- 
tions and the like. — OnnU mala, i. e. eviU such as he would call 
reid, like ciimes, wicked thoughts, and others which he proceeds 
to enumerate. — avida consilla, cf. De Brev. Yit. 3, 3. Reterence 
here is undoubtedl; to ambition, and other like desires, since 
ataritia follows so closely. — Qt . . . serret! tAat he ahtruld alto 
gi<M heed to the burden qf good men, i. e. their external condition, 
whether wealth and honors, or troubles, grieis, and cares. Seneca 
certain); had not jet fully grasped the Christian idea. — sarclnas, 
the baggage which the camp slave, eah, bore. He asks, should 
god be made to do the work of a slave S—^Demoeritus . . . pro- 
Jeclt; the celebrated Eleatic pbilosopber of Abdera (flor, B.C, 
400) inherited from liis father a large property (100 talents, or 
more than $100,000), and assigned it to his brother ; Lips. Bnt 
the truth probably is that he expended it in extensive travel and 
study, as he died in great poverty. — mirarla si, cf A. & Q. 109 c. 

2. occldant ? bc, iUos, as Brutus, Manliua Torquatus, and oth- 
ers ; some read, et ipsi oceidant. — repetltnri, fut. part, expressing 
intention, H. 675, 5 ; B. & M. 1355 ; A. & G. 206, 4 a.— cam . . , 
adferant ? the Stoic assumption repeated, that a good man may 
commit suicide ; cf 2, 8, n, at the cnd.^ln exemplar : observe . 
use of in with accus, to denote end or purpose. — 8. IfnEd habetlg 
qiod, etc., uAat catm hate you U> complain f etc.; cf. Z. 562.— 
posslUs, emphatic position. — Istl . . . adBplcith, thoie whom ymt 
admire for their /elicit}/ ; some render, thoee whom you, look upon 
at fortunate. — ad simllltndlQem . . . cnlti, after the timUitvde 
of their own teaUe adorned on the ovttide. Compare our Lord's 
denunciation of the Pharisees; "Woe unto you, scribes and Phari- 
sees, hypocrites 1 for ye make clean the outside of the cup and 
of the platter, but within they are fiill of extortion and excess." 
. . , "Te are like unto wbited sepulchres, which indeed appear 
beautiful outward, but are within fiill of dead men's bones, and 
of all uncleanoess" (Matt, sxiii. 25, 27). — cmsta, the inlaid work 
on walls, as of variegated marble. 

!• ad arbitilnm osteadl, i. e. only eo much of their real char- 
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acter can be exposed as the; vill, or tliey can appear to men a« 
thej themselves will.— alleus splendor akaeondetit, for anbj., 
cf.H. 355,1; B.&M.1183; A.& 0. 67,3.— mellora malorgqae: 
supply vid^TUvT, and Canto, correlatire of quaitU>. — Fermlsl . . . 
contenmere : laterwritera and poets, after }>«niM'tto with the dat., 
also have an Infin. Earlier vriters always nsed ut vitb subj. ; 
M. 396, obs. 1. — introrsu, opposed to eetritueeui; cf. De Trartq. 
10. — mnndis, cf. TJeberweg's "Hist, of Philosophy," i. 194 : "Since 
the world, as a whole, ... is deity," etc — exteriors, uit eaeavm 
tTifinUum (Lips.), where all is emptiness and void. 

h. tolerstn, on supine in u, cf H. 413.— IJalA non pot«r«in, 
etc. Again the deity is made subject to secondary causes; cf. 5, 
6, B. — deiUB sntoeedatlB : Lips, charges Beneca with either folly 
or presumption ; ajid, looked at from the Christian standpoint, 
such language is the height of arrogance and folly. The usual 
Stoic doctrine was that their model wise man " is king and lord, 
and is inferior in inner worth to no other rational being, not even 
to Zens himself" (Ueberweg, i. 198). Beneca here, however, seems 
plainly to go much ferther ; cf. De Traiiq. 7, 3, H. — flolTet, so. ww 
or noj. — flnlt, i. e. oa the supposition that the soul perishes. The 
alternative ia expressed by tran»fert. — fertret, subj. of purpose, 
H. SSS. 

6. patet exltas : the power of death is placed in the hands 
of man — an intimation, thought the Btoics, that it was honorable 
and praiseworthy to take one's own life, under circumstancca of 
great trial, rather than submit to dishonor and disgrace. Cato 
at Utica was their &vorite illustration and exemplar. In this 
way was ignored entirely the momentous truth that God alone b 
the dispenser of life and death. — Prono . . . loco — a declivity; 
why is prep, omitted before heo f cf. H. 423, 1 ] M. 273 b.— trahl- 
tar: Lips, conjectures traditur, as more consistent, since life ia 
Toluntarily surrendered. — Ilbertatem, c£ Se Ira, iii. 15, 4. — ln< 
trantlbns, i. e. in lueem, in vitam. 

t, qaam ; . . ioptngere, i. e. direct against her her own gift, 
as when we throw away life. — mortem condtscltfl, learn death 
well, learn how to die at any moment. — comtnlssara, tbe joint or 
hnot. — S. In proximo, cJeim at hand, next door. — mori ; on this use 
of infin., cf. Z. 597, 598. — qoam : the latter term or part of the 
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comptrison ii omitted ; it may be rendered thus, than it rtguiiiu 
in ordfr that to great tai/trteu may le pereeited.—iiKigbaB Ignis: 
Portia, the wife of Brutua, who joined in killing Juliue CBesar, is 
said to have destroyed herself b; swallowing lire coals when slie 
had learned of her husband's death at Pbilippi. It is quite pos- 
sible that ahe inhaled carbonic -acid gas from a charcoal fire, s 
fATorite and frequent means of self-destraction among the Bo- 
mans. The allusion in the text may be to this. C£ Plutarcb'a 
Cato and Brutut. 
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Abovuentdh. — I. Screnns la represented as oddreaslog a letter U> 
Senecit, in which be setB forth that he is in an unquiet, morose, and 
vacillating condition of mind. Ha eUtea (somewhat confnsedlj, aa 
Lips, thinks) why he is In this tronbie of mind : be points out that he 
ia dlsqnleted and nneaay bj being lu tbe midat of insnry and splendor 
at the imperial court; and ho avei^ that he does not linow where to 
look for repoae — whether In the enjoyment of wenllh or the practice of 
fragalitf, whether in public life, private retirement, study, or the like. 
II. Seneca answers Serenua. He endeavors to persuade Mm to have con- 
fidence in himself, to stand firm, and to acquire for blmself tranquillity 
of mind. Tlien he promises to point ont how it can bo reached, the 
effect and origin of it bein^ first set forth. III. Against tbls iaedium 
(which he considers a disease) he counsels Serenns to bear in mind that 
one of the t>eEt remedies is activity and taking a share in public affiira, 
at least the mingling ease with activity; if we fail upon more turbulent 
times, we must not rcfnacthis duty; Socrates quoted, as an illustration. 
IV., v., VI. It is necessary before all things for ui, entering upon busi- 
ness, to know oureelves, tbu-n business, then men, for the sake of or 
with whom we are to act or labor. Our own itrength is to be duly es- 
timated, what it is, and bow far we may go; then, In businesa or active 
life, we must consider whether we are equal to the work to be done; 
and, further, whether men are worthy our toil and expenditure of time. 
VII,, VIII. Moreover, it helps to tranquillity of mind to have faithful 
and pleasant friendships; morose, sad-tempered, and fknlt-flnding friends 
are to be shunned. Other things, too, binder our gaining ease of mind; 
such aa our patrimony, which, if moderate, suffices for virtue and qniet' 
ness of life — if large, hinders both. A moderate fortune ia esteemed the 
best. IX. Trne riches are acquired only by frugality and continence; 
therefore Iniury is to be rcaislcd, even in useful, profitable matters, 
gach as a library, books, etc. X. Then, too, trouble is to be put up 
with, lest it Injure tranquillity ; for every man has bis troubles, which 
are softened and overcome by labor and custom, aa well aa by the sight 
of another's lot worse than our own. Pleasures are detrimental to 
every kind of life, and desires, ever near by and at our very feet, cannot 
be banished. XI. Nest follows a discussion of equanimity and con- 
stancy of a wise man. Such a one deeplscs death, or regards it as in- 
dlfiifcrent. Nothing happeua or can happen to bim unaware; so death 
does not come unexpectedly ; neither does he anticipate the evil or the 
good in the future. Examples of illustrious and good men given. 
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. XII., Xm., XIV., XT. Id inperflaoiu matUn we moit not toll, nor be 
too bnij Id other people'! concerns. One readj to do much must con- 
^der the InconatiDcj oril&in, and tvold levity, etc., bo as to preserre 
tranqnlllltj. Hotrod of the hnmen race Is to be cast aside, and weari- 
■omeness avoided. The tanltlea of men are not to be laughed at or 
wept over, but borne with equal mind ; neither are we to be sad at the 
loa« of our goods. Pretence aod aniiooa watching one's bcK are not to 
be Indulged In, and aoUtnde and conTene with others are to be pm- 
dently mingled. 

C>p> !• — !• mikl, i. e. Annaeus Beienus, an intimate and valned 
IHend of Beneca'a. He was praefectus Tigilum under Nero, and 
died, together with a whole compaDj, from the effects of eating 
paiaonous fungi. Seneca was much grieved at hb death. C£ 
^>iU. 68, 14 ; Tacitua, Ann. xiii. 18 ; Pliny, Ifat. SUt. zxii. 3, 3.— 
Seneca: this is the reading now generollj approved, though 
some hold to Seretu. Haaae reads rett^a (prefiiiDg to cap. i. 
the name Sbbknds in brackets). The earliest us. is imperfect in 
regard to this word, the first two letters only being legible. It 
seems most reasonnble to regard the author writing as if a letter 
had been sent to hiin by Serenus, in which the latter presents his 
complunts, arising out of the position in which be is placed, and 
asking for help in the search and striving after ease and content- 
ment of mind. Probably this treatise was written by Seneca after 
his being recalled from exile, through Agrippina's iuQuence, and 
his being appointed preceptor to her son Nero. 

maun prenderem : a proverbial cspressioD, used of things 
definite or plain; cf. Be Bene/, vi. 48, 1, — obscnriora et In re- 
eessn, antithesis to ijiapertoponta; a variety of construction not 
unusual in Seneca, as also in Livy and 8nllust, but more rare in 
Tacitus. The words are equivalent to a tittle more in the Bocfc- 
ground, as in aperto means openly, in the light of day. — Tel, tnm, 
has force of adverb, and enhances the sense of the word modified 
by it; Z. 734. — dlxerim, snbj. denoting modest affirmation; H. 
300 b.— hostes vagos, i. e. nomadic, as the ancient Numidians and 
Scythians, and the modem Arab tribes which roam the desert.— 
per qnos : when a man is the instrument by which anything is 
effected, the abl. is rarely used, but generally per with accua. ; Z, 
455, note.— per qnos . . . eecvnm, {Tee\j, who permit me veiti^ 
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to be alieai/t on my ffuard at in war, nw free from apprehmtuM a* 
in peace: leeurvm, postAug. in this sense. — licet, refers to what 
is allowed by human laws and usages. It differs from /<u, in that 
this latter has reference to what is permitted by divine laws and 
the higher moral sense. Cf. Doederlein, Lat. Sjnonjms, p. 43. — 
nt, at, in comparisons. — fotear, for snbj., cf. H. 480, u. ; B.& M. 
1180 J A.& a. 153,6; also, .^>Mt. 63, 8.— bona flde {sometimes 
written ex^fide hona), hanetliy, CTitii-ely.— obnoxinm, mibjeet or ad- 
dieted to the ritia he is speaking of. 

2> nt . . . ita : in comparisons these words place sentences on 
an equality, hut this equality ia sometimes limited to the result 
to which both sentences lead ; so that ut . . . ita=i although . . . 
yet; Z. 726.— KoB est, qnod dicas, you have no reavm to toy : for 
the subj., cf. H. 501, l 1 ; B. & M. 1239 ; Z. 562, note.— in Bpeciem, 
for appearance' take; some prefer the reading in apem.—Hco, 
/ffiean:=namely, to wit. — qnlcqaid . . . leait^whateca- dependa 
wpo» the judgment of o(Aer«.— mora ^= tempore. — Teras tItcb : as 
Tirtue and all qualities that are sound and noble. — ad plECeBdnm, 
force of ad with ace. gerund i H. SGS, 3; B. & M. 1838. — exspee* ' 
t»at=:reqvire or have need of. — donee, until, takes subj. when a 
thing is conceived as merely possible, or if purpose is implied ; 
when a fact is expressed the indie, is used ; Z. 5TG ; H. 522 ; B. 
AH. 1338, 1240.— dneat=ai:9ui?-M; cf.QuintJlian,i.2,18; Hor. 
Odet,ni 27,76.— boc Tltlmn,!. e. of a wavering and unquiet mind. 

S. Tarn . . . qnani, at well . . . ai. — amorem Indnlt : some 
read moram; this, however, would destroy the paralleliBm in- 
tended between this and the preceding thought. Lips, reads 
indiiot for indait. Cf Lucretius, Be Ber. Nat. iy. 1S8S, etm*tt6- 
tudo eondnnat amiw«».— Haec animl , . . ostendere, / oonnot 
ihov) thee to well at once, ai in part, what thie infirmity of tiie 
mind it, which vadllatet now thit way, now that, turning retdutely 
neither to the good nor to the iad.—utramipiei, plur. in sense, but 
when only two persons or things are meant rarely put in the 
plur. — Bemet = in full, in detail.— per ptri^, in part, partly, ad- 
verbial use, Z, 268, obs. 3 ; cf. Tacitus, Eitt. i. 54, 88 ; v. 3 ; Pliny, 
Epitt. ii. 5. — ae«idant, an indirect question, H. 525, 6; B. & M. 
llSO.T-parsimoDiae : when used in plur,, ante and post classicaL 
^eie, and in what follows on this subject, Lips, regards Seneca 
K2 
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a vegetarian in diet, was accaatomed to lie on a hard mattress, 
and dail; went through a conrse of Belf-examinatioQ. CC £^ut. 
108, 17 ; 98, 18 ; De Ira, u. 3fl ; iiL 36.— toteor, followed regularly 
b; accus. with iofia. The indie tenet shows that the two sen- 
tences are really distinct declarations : terj/ great lave of par- 
timong iwttMSM me, I eon/eu it. Cf. Virg. Aen. iL 1 34.— In ambl- 
tionem : t'n frequently has accus. when it denotes a state of mind 
in reference to something, or actiTity in a certain direction and 
with a certain object, as in apeci'^tn, above ; X. 230 a. — oobile eon- 
posltnm, a high couch, spread with colored purple and golden 
tapestry, covered with emblems, and resting on golden, ivory, 
and silver feet ; cf Juv. Sat. xi. 04. Dnring the later period of 
the republic and the earlier years of the empire, when Asiatic 
luxuries were imported into Italy, the richness and magnificence 
of the couches of wealthy Romans were almost beyond descrip- 
tion. The blankets or counterpanes {veetet ttragulae, ttragula) 
were of very costly material, and generally of purple color, and 
embroidered with figures in gold. Cf Pliny, JITu^. Eitt. zvi43; 
Cic. in- Verr. iv. 13, 28 ; Martial, Epig. ii. 16 ; also, Diet Antiq.— 
areola: this was a chest in which fine clothing and state robes 
were kept ; it was also used as a press, Lips, says, to make them 
glossy. To this use the words following probably refer, jxmderi- 
bta . . . erpreua. — domestlca, sc. vettU. It refers to a garment 
worn in the house, of ordinary material, as opposed to /orentU 
veitii, out<loor and ofScial garment of the finest quality. Cf. Cic. 
Be Fin. ii 24, 77 ; Suetoniaa, Aug. 73.— gnmenda, to he worn. 

4. eibns, cf. % .8, h. par»imtmiae, etc. — CamillKe, L e. the crowds 
or numbers of slaves ;. cf 8, 4, s. numcriM.^nec apectent, v. 1. eat- 
tpeetent, which is incompatible with the author's meaning, viz. to 
express the eager manner with which servants regard the rich 
food served np by them.^nihil habeuH . . . pretioslre, i. e. 
being neither scanty nor costly ; arceititi denotes that which is 
much sought for, viz. because of its scarcity. It often has the 
torce/ar-fetehed, indicating what is unnatural, as opposed to that 
which comes of itself, and hence ii natural. CC Quint, z. 1, 8 ; 
Cic. Be Orat. ii. d3.~-redltDnu : with reference to the dbgusting 
practice here referred to, cf Be Prw. 3, 11, ».— IntriTerlt, r. I, 
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intraverat: indirect question requires subj. — Temnla: ct. Pe 
Prov. 1, 5, N. — ar^ntmn . . . pabis, i. e. the silver that his 
(Seneca's) father used in the country, viz. at Corduba in Spain, 
where he was born; vid.lNTSODUCTioN,p. 11.— w«dm . . . con- 
Bpicoft : wealthy and distinguished Bomans were verj particular 
about the material of their tables. The most beautiful and rare 
kinds of woods were used, especially the fragrant African eitrue. 
Pliny relates (Sitt. Hist. siii. 29) that Cicero bought a table of 
this kind for 1,000,000 sesterces (about |30,000), and that others 
were sold for twice and three times as many thousands of dollars. 
The legs were made of ivory, and carved to imitate the heads of 
various animals, as lions, tigers, etc. Ci.Be Bentf. vii. 0; Hor. 
&(l.i. 0,116.— In ngnm posita, nuiife/or mjr vw. — mravtiir, ije^yt, 
i. e. by attracting attention ; hence, captinatei. 

6. paedagogU: the paedagogua waa originally a trustworthy 
slave, who attended upon children to and from the gymnasium. 
Nero rendered himself obnoxious by training up iree boys to 
become paedagogi (Sueton. ^ero, 8). He and other emperors at- 
tached lat^ numbers to the court for the sake of state and orna- 
ment The modem " page " has its origin from this source, and 
is the fit meaning of the word in this place. The word was also 
applied to teachers. The patdagogiwit denotes the apartments in 
the palace occupied by the pages. Cf. Pliny, EpUt. T, S7 ; also, 
Class. Diet. — niRiiciplii : these were slaves bought in the market, 
as distinguished from those {temulae) reared in the house. The 
maneipia were very nnmeroua. Horace (Sat. i. 6, 107) ridiciJes 
the praetor Tullius because he had no more than five slaves to 
accompany him from the Tiburtine villa to Rome. Cf Becker's 
"Qallus." — lam: tliis word, when connecting sentences, frequently 
has the force of further ; taken with etiam it may be rendered 
moreoBer ; Z. 286. — domos, etc. r a reference to the splendor of 
Nero's palace, "In the time of Nero the Palatine bill had be- 
come one vast congeries of imperial piles for the private residence 
of the emperors and of the officials of the court, and for some 
public purposes. It included palaces, temples, libraries, baths, 
and fount^ns, the gardens of Adonis, and an area for athletic 
games. In addition to the complete occupancy of the Palatine 
liill, he constructed another palace, the domu» IratuUoria, across 
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tbe apttce now occnpied bj the ColiMUin, which ascended the 
Blopeof the EeqoiUne to the borders of the gardens of Uaecentia. 
All this pile of palaces was rich bejoiid description in marbles, 
and gilding, and fi'escoeB, and bronies, and mosucs, and stataary, 
and paintings." — Butler's " 8t Paul in Rome," p. 134. In Nero's 
famons " Golden Honse" he had a statue of himself erected, 120 
feet in height. His palace floors wen paved with gold, gems, and 
precious stones, and the walls were adorned with paintings, raised 
figures, etc.; cf. Becker's "OsUus," p. 84. — tecta: the ceilings 
were also inlaid with irory and gold ; cf. Becker's " Oallus," p. 
lS4j Guhl & Eoner's"Tbe Life of the Greeks and Romans," p. 
868, et«. — perlicentb, for perluemta. — aqus et drmnllaeiites, 
etc. : a novel feature, that is in some measure approached by the 
agvaria frequently seen in American houses'; cf. Dt Ave. 8, 9, n. 
— loqaftr : for subj., cf. A. & G. S7, 6. — bccdb : n reference to the 
magnificence with which the eoenatio was fitted up. Snetoniua 
relates that Nero's eoenatio was Aimished like a theatre, with 
sklftiDg scenes for every course. 

6. ClmmAidlt . . . eircninsotlllit, ^m extraeagant profution 
eneompatttA mt eomingfrom a tedudtd place, long vted to habiU of 
/htgalitpf atid on aU »idt* rtmmaded with iUjUnd of magr^fieenee. 
This description may be taken as a f^r illustration of the style 
of an age abounding in a profusion of ornamental rhetoric. For 
an account of the disaolnte court of Nero, vid. Butler's " St. Panl 
in Rome." — Mrola, lit. paltry ih\ng», trrelched fomiture, etc, 
mostly poat-Ang. in this sense. — niimqiild: thia word can only 
be conudered as an interrog. particle, in so far as it is a mere sign 
of a question, when qaid has no meaning at all (except that it 
strengthens the simple int«rrog.) ; but in indirect questions such 
as this the accus. quid usually retuns its pronominal force ; Z. 
8S1, note.— ilia, refers to the splendid appointments of the palace. 
'^Tim pnweeptonm, tbe teachings of my instructors — a refer- 
ence, probably, to the chief Stoic teachers. Seneca's personal 
instructors were Papirius Fabisnns, Attalus, and Sotion ; see In- 
TRODDcnos, p. 12. — Tlrgls, i. e. the rods of tbe liotors, which were 
borne before the superior m^strates. Seneca was at this time 
praetor, and soon after became the chief adviser of Nero. 

7. PromptoM, V. 1. pTopiv$.~~I^ninai: a native of Citiuin in 
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Cypma, flonrbhed About b.c. 830. He was th« founder of that 
system of philosophy called Stoic, from the Saa PoedU, in 
AthenB, where in former times poets were accustomed to meet, 
Por particulars as to his scheme of philosophy, consult the stand- 
ard work of Zeller, " The Btoica, Bpicureana, and Sceptics ;" also, 
Ueberweg's " History of PliiloBopby," Lewes'H " Hist of Philoao- 
pby," and Class. DicL— Cleanthen : a native of Assos in Troaa, 
bom about b.c, 800. He succeeded Zeno as bead of the Stoic 
school. One of his doctrinea was that all aoula are immortal, 
but that the intensity of existence after death would vary ac- 
cording to the strength or weakness of the particular soul, there- 
by leaving to the wicked some apprehension of future punish- 
ment Borne of the Stoics held that only the souls of the wise 
and good were to survive death.^JhryBippmn : a native of Soli 
in Cilicift, bom b.c. 280. He studied under Cleanthes at Athena, 
and became his encceasor; and of bim it has been said, "if 
Chrysippus had not lived, the Porch could not have been " (Diog. 
LaBrt. viL 188). He ranked as an authority among the Stoics, 
and was the inventor of the logical "sorites." Cicero drew 
largely from his writings for the Tutevlan DUputatUmt. Vid. 
Zeller, aa above, and Class. Diet.— qnonim . . . nlslt, no ime of 
whom himiel/ ottered int^ pvMie affairt, hut each enjoined other* to 
do to. Chrymppua held that a prudent man avoids bu^uesa, and 
that a statesman must either displease the gods or displease the 
people. " Taken alone, Stoicism could form excellent men, but 
hardly excellent statesmen; and, looking to facts, not one of the 
old masters of the school ever had or deaired any public o£Sce" 
(ZeUer's "Btoica," etc., p. 807, 808).— et nemo: if a negative 
proportion ia followed by an affirmative, in which the same 
thought is expressed or continned, et is employed in I^atin where 
in English we we hit; U. 488, obs. 3.— arietarl, used by Beneca 
here in the sense, to be haraued, viz. by confuaion in public o&irs 
and wrangling in the forum ; elsewhere the word means to totter 
{Epitt. 107, 2) ; cf. De Prov. 1, 2, n.— ex fiicllj, adv. phrase, eatUy; 
so, in/aaii, defaeili; cf. De Benrf. iii. 8, 2.— res non . . . sestt- 
mandM, i. e. trivial matters. — nuigDO, cf. B. & U. 808, obs. S.— 
ooDTtrtor : this verb has both pass, and mid. or reflex, meaning ; 
Z. 140. — domui, adverbially, homward.—^eti, i. e. animo. 
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8. nlUl . . . reddltonu, fut. part denotes intention, who doet 
not intmd to restore ; cC U. 425, oba. 6. — qnod ad . . . spect«t= 
guild ai alieno iudtcio pendeat ; deo et aibi plaiMit : Lips. — ametnr : 
amare here^juoerera. — cnrae, 5. 399, 3,3; B. & M. 777. — com- 
modare . . . Toeen : this refers to the forensic orator in hb ca- 
pacity of pleader in bebalf of a client's cause, as atmmodare ope- 
rant to tbe efforts of tbe advocate in the management of the 
details of tbe cause ; vid. Diet. Antiq,, Orator, Advocate, Patro- 
nus. Seneca, it is to be remembered, waa very successful as a 
forensic oiator, and probably much of bis wealth was acquired 
In this way. SeelNTBoD, p. 13. — male = immerito. — 9, InslddiiB, 
etc. : Lips, thinks that there b here a defectiveness and want of 
congruity.— Terba . . . permittore, to mU the viord* to the t/unight. 
— nt . . . seqnatiir oratlo ; the sense seenfs to be, that the lan- 
guage without ambiguity may be subject to the thonght.— seCB- 
lis, H. 378,1; B. i&M. BRO; H. 333, obs. 3; cf. ^jiut. 98, 8. — H 
agere : custom has established the saperfluous use of id, as pre- 
liminary to a proposition following ; Z. 748. — non, v. 1. nune. — 
ftiniis iMltum, private funeral There were two kinds of Amer- 
ab among the Romans — tadlvm or plAeium, and publicum or in- 
dictinam, because the people were invited to the latter by the 
herald; cf.De Bret. Tit. 20, 4. — 10. sperare; Haase reads «pt- 
rare. — preBBlorig=anjru«f>.— et ore, supply Zojudr, -non meo: 
cf. Hot. Od. iii. 35, 17 ; Ovid, Fa»ti, vi. 6.— plus, sc in me i^witta- 
(«.— perrideo, V. l.proBi<fc(i. — feT«r^anu>r mi nimiut. — 11. 
qnaedam, sc, cifia.— opertte, v. 1. aperti*. — qnod . . . Indices : cf. 
\ 2, s. quod dieat. — adalatione : an ancient writer quoted byLqts. 
obBervea, omnia Somamu adulatione corrumpitur aut eorrumpit; 
cf. Be Bene/, vi. 30 ; Epitt. 59, 11.— 12. flnctnatlonem, sc. animi. 
— dlgnnm . . . debeam : cf Be Prov. 2, 6, ».— adferentls, for ad- 
ferentee, 

II.— 1. Qaaero iam dndnm: tbe pres. with iam diu or iom 

d«d«m has foi-ce of pres.-peri". ; H.467,3; B.&M. 1088.— Serene: 
Seneca, in the first chapter, having stated the points for discus- 
sion and inquiry, now proceeds to answer at length hia supposed 
correspondent.— nil], v. 1. ul^ lus.— Interim, Mmstijnet, post.-Aug. 
in this sense ; cf. Be Ira, i. IG. — com . . , efltagemnt, i. e. after 
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they have recoTered from the effects of the disease ; cf. eum . . . 
requievit, a few lines below.— 2. dnrioribns, bc. Tnedicinis.—etA 
lllnd, supply opTia eit; with opus the thing needed is preferred in 
the nomin. if it be a neut. pron. or adject. ; cf Araold'B Latin 
Prose CompoB. 173 ; H.419,t.22; B.&M.673.— 8. non Gonentl, 
not to be thaken, or agitated violently by passions or otherwise. — 
Demoeriti: Democritus of Abdera, bora b,c. 460. He was the 
chief advocate ot the atomic theory of Lencippus, and being of 
a very cheerful temperament, he became known as the "laugh- 
ing philosopher." (Cf. De Ira, ii. 10.) The aubject ttiffu/uo, here 
mentioned, was the title of one of his treatises, and was regarded 
in his philosophy as the end and ultimate object of our actions. 
None of bis complete works are extant — nee enlm . . . neoesse 
est^ and (with good reason) /or it u not neceg^ary. 

4. Ei^ queriiniis, etc.; cf. with this definition that of De- 
mocritns (as given in Lipsius's Latin version), per qiiam tranquilU 
et eonttanter animus agit, nuUo metu pertvrbatui, vel miperetUioni*, 
tel alteriai affettus. — propltim sibi, i. e. satisfied with itself and 
ita lot or state.— gandllim ; cf Cicero'a definition, quum ratume 
animiit moret-ur plaeide atgve coru^anter, turn Ulud gaudittnt dieitur 
(Tvee.Di^. iv. 6, 13). — nee adtollens, etc., allowing neither pros- 
perity nor adversity to raffle the calm satisfaction of mind. — 
pabllco reraedlo : the chief Btoic teachers advised participation 
in public aSiirs, though in practice they avoided it ; cf. 1, 7, v. — 
agnowet, v. I. cognotcet—proteeslvBem : Lips, refers this either to 
false philosophers, or to magistrates and rulers. — snb Ingenti t]> 
tnlo, i. e. under the honored title of a wise philosopher, or of an 
officer and guardian of public trasts. — slmnlatlone, i. e. of living 
peacefully and cheerfully. 

5. eansa, itate or condition, i. o. of unrest. — Adice, i. e. adjiee; 
for spelimg,cf i^iVov. 3, 9,N.— iBTenlant: for subj.,cf. H. 631, 
I.; B. &M. 338. — ad novandnm plgra, too duggigk/or making a 
chanfft. — non Inconxtiintlae vltlo : Lips, reads, nt^n eonttantia in 
«(«.— 6. abt, used instead of relat. pron., and may be translated 
on account of which. — conBequQntnr, sc. jiW eojumjnscajtt. — in 
upein toti prominent, i. e, they live entirely upon baseless hopes ; 
said of a class who are always hoping and never realizing. — 
pendentlbus ad toU sna, i. e. to those who ore in suspense about 
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the refttization of their wishes ; wtum means an offering solemnlf 
vowed or dedicated, on condition that one^s wish or desire be 
granted. — pendent, a tautological repetition of tlie thought ex- 
pressed above, pendmtibut, etc. Fickert, in a note, gives it as his 
impression that Seneca wrote, ad vota ma. Omnia inpeTidunt, 
etc., or. Ad tola via omnia inpendunt, etc. : almost all ubb. join 
the words in this way. — cogont'. transitive verbs sometimes have 
beside th^ own proper object an accus. limiting the eitent of 
their action ; c£ M. 239, 3 ; Virg. Aen. x. 24.— prara, hc »efeei*te. 

7. Inter destttnts rote, in. the midst of its digappointed hope*. 
— Quae, and theie; cf. B. & M. 701, 1. — secreta stadia, private 
itvdies. — patl non potest : cf Epi»t. 2, 1 ; primum arffumentum 
eonpoHtae mentis aiitimo, potse contittere, et tecum morari. — anl- 
mag . . . ereetns, etc., a mind fixed on the affidrt of the world, 
etc. — InqnletHB, Haase reads inguiet.—'^anm, used as a neuter 
subst. and as such followed by gen. Z. 432 ; B. & M. 1008.— non 
fiert^ L e. animv». — 8> atiqae abi = however it may be at other 
times, this is assuredly the case when, etc.— afant : cf. Z. 563. — 
9. quia, followed by indie, because the author assigns the reason 
on his own authority, E. 530, it. ; B. & M. 1355. It is character- 
istic of the envioos to desire to drag down the objects of their 
envy. — arersatlone, post-Aug., rarely used.— proc«S8Hmil=tfi>0(I 
fortune*, literally, a going forward; cf. Ue Cental, ad Polyh. 38. — 
oblraacens, mostly post-Aug., translate as a verb, and so with the 
other participles. 

10. dlzerim, subj. to denote modest afflnnatioa; cf. 1, 1,H, — 
mala : cf. Hor. An Poet. 433.- nt, namely, or, a» for inOanee. — 
Tersare se, the reflexive pron. sometimes stands in universal as- 
sertions without a definite reference to a preceding woi^; cf. 
H. 400, obs. 5.-11. Homerleu AchUIes ; Iliad, zxiv. 10, 11 ; cf. 
Odi/is. sK. 34, etc —Tariffs habitus, variout or different potture*. 
— quod . . . KS,i,andthUi» aeharacteri»tieofa»iekman. — a^ri: 
for gen., cf. H. 809, 3 ; B. & M. 781.-mntationll)B8 ot rBmedlis 
nti, to make vie of change* a* a meant of rdief.—Sanc Campanlam 
petamos: Campania, situate between Latium and Lucania, has 
always been celebrated for the fertility of its soil, the beauty of 
its scenery, and the salubrity of its climate. Many of the 
wealthier citizens of Rome bad villas along its hill-sides, and the 
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niina of Bome of tbese cim be seen to this day. — lom, pretaUljf, 
said of the immediate future.— Incnlta, the vntilled or teoody 
country, referring to Bruttiiim and Lucania.— BmttioB et Lnea* 
nloe Baltns: Bnittium was the southeminost district of the 
Italian mainland. The inhabitants are said to have originated 
from the slaves and shepherds of the Lucanians, who took refige 
in the mountain fastnesses of the south. Diodorus Siculus re- 
lates that they became an independent nation or people about 
B.C. 357. They lived mostly in the interior, the coasts being 
chiefly occupied by Greek colonies. In B.C. 274 they were con- 
quered by the Romans, and made tributary until the invasion of 
Hannibal, whose standard they joined. After the departure of 
the Carthaginians the Romans took vengeance npon the Bmttii 
by subjecting them to complete vassalage. Lucania was divided 
from Bmttium by the river Laus. The people were brave, and 
gradually acquired possession of the Greek cities on the coast. 
They were subdued by the Romans after Pyrrhua had left Italy, 
and on Hannibal's appearance joined him against their oppress- 
ord. The result was that during the second Funic war Lucania 
was repeatedly laid waste, and never recovered its former pros- 
perity. The malaria, which is ho fatal there, had doubtless made 
itself felt abeady ; the towns of the interior fell into decay, and 
the mountain ranges became one of the wildest regions of Italy. 
Large sections were used for grazing, and extensive forests fhr- 
nished supplies of swine for the tables of the Romans, and wild 
boars and bears for the amphitheatres. Hence Seneca mentions 
these regions, in their rugged wildness, as contrasted with the. 
loveliness of Campania.— unoeni, refers to pleasure received 
through the sense of sight, and hence very properly used here in 
connection with ticuli.— laxnriosl «cnll, owr eyea/eatUd with Ivx- 
wwu» tigfUt.—nltmiitur, subj. of purpose, B. & M. 1205. 

12. Tarentiun, the modem Taranto, was one of the most inter- 
esting cities of ancient times, and was of Lacedaemonian origin. 
It was distinguished for its mild climate, beautiful scenery, and 
excellent harbor. Its present harbor is ^teen miles in circuit. 
By reason of its superior commercial facilities it rose to great 
wealth, and became noted for its luxury and refinement. Vid. 
Class. Diet— hll]enui=ieiRf«r; cf.Yirg. .4*n. i.266. — coeIl=(iv 
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or dimaU. — nglo . . . torluw : the tboaght ia tliat eren in Ben- 
eca'i time the dwelliiiga within the enclosure of the walls were 
■o numeroQs, aa well aa so rich and extensive, as to be able to 
hold even ite ancient popalatioD, notwithstaikling the tact that a 
considerable portion of the cit; had been long deserted. Strabo 
(vi. p. 378) mtya : " The ancient wall comprises a circuit of great 
extent, but now the greater part of the space adjoining the isth- 
mus ia deserted."— plwuD . . . btgon, tluatrati . . . Oireemi 
understood; Lips. — InTit, etc., refers to contests of gladiators 
with each other and with wild beaits.— semper fbfit; the ad- 
verb is not in the original, bnt aptly inserted by Beneca; cfl 
Lucretius, D« Rerum Xat. in. 1081. 

IS. Bon effbgit? cfMor. Od.ii. Id.— gnjbiAmm,mMt trotibU- 
K»n« or nuMt dangenmt. — qaod . . . locnm, bteaute of frequent 
ckangt of purpote . , . they had hft no opportunity fvr novelty. — 
Fa§tIdlo ease OUB,tobe a murtt of dUgvMt to them; H. 390; B.&; 
M. 848.— nbldATum delielamn: Lips, suggests tabidarum, in 
the sense of d^fidentei, languertUi : pleaturei that have been ta^ 
hauled — that fail to give v» any further enjoyTiient. Compare 
Farrar's apposite words in this connection: "In proportion to 
the luxury of the age were its misery and its exhaustion. The 
mad pursuit of pleasure was the death and degradation of all 
true happiness. Suicide— suicide out of pure ennui and discon- 
tent at a life oversowing with ever; possible means of indul- 
gence — was extraordinarily prevalent . . . The philosophy which 
alone professed itself able to heal men's sorrows ^plauded the 
supposed courage of a voluntary death; and it was of too ab- 
stract, t«o fitntastic, and too purely theoretical character to fur- 
nish them with an; real or lasting consolation " (Farrar's " Seek- 
ers aflier Ood," p. 49). — QBonsque eaden ? Lips, suggests, as the 
meaning here, viz. dcrmire, mrgere, ingerere, egarere, ISiidinari, 
fatiteere, a omnia in orbm ; cf. ^det. 24, 26 ; 89, 18. 

m. — 1. «nt^et»et; the extract from Athenodoms extends 
to middle of S 7.— Atbenodonu. Beveral ancient philosophers 
bore this name. The one here referred to was probably the cele- 
brated Stoic sumamed Cordylio. He was bom at Tarsus, and 
had charge of the library at Pcrgamus. Cato the Yoimger, at- 
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tracted by his fame, m&de him a viut, brought back the philoso- 
pher with him to Rome, and lived on terms of entire intimacy 
with him during the remainder of hia life. While with Cato, 
Atbenodorus composed a work of some note, which, however, 
has been lost — inpi avovlijt koI waiMag. Cf. ^irf. 10, 4; Diog, 
LaSrt. vii. 34. — actioBe . . . detinere : on the Stoic views as to 
tAking part in public affairs, cf. 1, 7, n.— actione rerum, in the 
tran>acti/>ti of general public dutiet : actio refers to every civil, 
political action, transaction, e. g. de pace, and actions in court ; cf. 
Ramsbom's Lat. Synonyms. — lacertOB . . . nntrire : nutnre has 
here a. zeugmatic force : to etcerdie the jnuscles of (he arme, and 
nurae their itrerigth, to which alone they have dedicated themeelvet. — 
proposftnm habeat^prtijwfu^nC.- fomseof /iti5«0andperf.part. 
instead of perf. tense, c£ H. 388, 1, S ; M. 427 ; B. & M. 1358, obs. 
4: forsubj.,cf.H.517; B.&M.1350; A. & G. 180 c. 

2. Sed quia . . . recedeudniu est: cf. Lord Bolingbroke's re- 
marks (Letter 313, vol, ii.) : " When I, who pass a great part, very 
much the greatest part, of my life alone, sally forth into the 
world, I am very far from expecting to improve myself by the 
conversation I find there, and still further from caring one jot 
what passes there." — quia : cf. 2, 9, n.— Inqnlt, i. e. Atbenodorus. 
— Insana . . . ambitlone : allusion is here probably made to the 
internecine atroggles of the great leaders in the contest, Pompey, 
Caeaar, Antony, etc, and may well be used as pointing to the 
dangers surrounding public men also under the empire.— tot ca- 
Imnnlatoribiis . . . torqnentibiia, while to many detraOara are 
putting a tintifcr wnrfnurWra vp&n niHuu and ttraight/onBord 
eoTiduet. — pins fatamm . . . gneeedat, i. e. there will always be 
more hindrances than aids to success. — sed, denotes strong oppo- 
sition, and interrupts the narration : avtem is weaker in this re- 
spect, yet serves as a connective. — hominam : supply wrei coer- 
eentur. — in gedncto, in retirement. 

8. relpablicae, i. e. before the establishment of the empire 
under Augustus. — candldatos extrahlt: words which seem ap- 
plicable to B practice, in the times of the emperorsi of partisans 
taking their candidates. by the hand; cf. Pliny's Epitt. iit. SO; 
Beneca,.^n(e.8,6,wherehB remarks, "to give my friend my hand 
and suffrage in the Senat« when a candidate for some public 
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office." — In tants . . . praeeeptoniiii Inopla: Seneca often re- 
fers to the lack of high moral principle in his time. Bo Butler 
fittingly Temarks : " It must have eeemed as if all the principles 
of morality and honor and mercy, which hacl hitherto at least 
struggled to maintain a place in human sfhirs, had at length 
given way, and resigned the world to the wngle sway of power 
employed as the inatrnment of luxury, rapacity, lust, cruelty, and 
the varied Crimea whose evil brotherhood is never broken " (But- 
ler's " St. Psnl in Rome," p. 137).— mentis, i. e. ruentet; cf. De 
Prm>. 8, 7, h. M{fan(M.— nihil ollad, bc. prafidt, agit. 

4. orbftiiiiB praetAr; this was the judge who decided cases 
between Roman citizens, and was first appointed B.C. 356. As 
foreigners resident in Rome increased, a magistrate became nec- 
essary to determine between them and Roman citizens. This 
office was created b.c. 344, and the incumbent was called praetor 
perigrimti. Vid. Diet. Antiq. — odeunttboB, sc. in ja», from the 
legal phrase adire in jut, to go before a judge, or to go to law. — 
adseBSoris : the (uteitor was the legal adviser or assistant of the 
magistrate. It happened not infrequently that the praetor and 
other magistrates were not very well skilled in the law, and hence 
arose the necessity of an assistant or adviser. According to Lips,, 
he dictated the sentence, though he did not formally pronounce 
it himself. The judge then may very properly be said to pro- 
nounce the words of the assessor. Vid. Diet Antiq. — qnl, sc. 
docet, or some word of similar force. — gratnltiun, i. e. freely 
given, without price or reward, of good-will alone. — olRcUs : cf. 
II. 425, 3. 3 ; B.&M. 856.— non deseraerlg, i. e. the post of duty. 

5. qnamris . . . slnt: forBUbj.,cf H.5ie,u.; B.&M.1362.— 
In nnmernm, etc., i. e. they are enrolled and receive pay equally 
with the rest.— 8, ndttit SHi sigaa, etc, i. e. just as the sun or 
other luminary sheds its rays of light all around. — aquas . . . 
edncere, i. e. to alter the courses of rivers.— consttmendun : for 
use of gerundive, cf. H. 563, 3 ; B. & M. 1315.-7. AUi . . . alit, 
tojne ofus... others of u«.— inpendbniiB, sc <«m;%(.— reliqnlas, 
i. e. no actually accomplished work remains, as an equivalent for 
the time consumed.— SI hi, i. e. Seneca. He now comments on 
Athenodoms's sentiments. — negaverbn, sul^. in modest asser- 
tions, M. 850 b, 380.— relate gradn, mth a gradual retreat. Tho 
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virtuoua m&a should retire from a diaadvantageoua and detri- 
mental public position, as an arnij' from before the superior 
forces of the enemy, orderly and with honor, without the loss of 
standards, and vitb perfect discipline. — fldem, iecwrity. 

8. fortuna = m^fi/rtune. Reference is here probably to the 
danger which Beneca incurred as a frequenter of the forum. 
Having gained high reputation as an eloquent pleader of causes, 
he aroused the jealousy and hatred of Caligula ; tbis led to his 
abandoning the excitement of the forum, and betaking himself 
to the quieter walks of philosophj. Vid, Suetonius, CaligvJa,; 
also, Class. Diet. — inferat, v. 1. inia\it. — officlis, i. e. mumit puMi- 
eit. — 9. nog, i. e. the Stoic leaders and teachers.— DOU anlmi iir>. 
bis; li.De Otto, 31.— rostria: the stage from vhich orators ad- 
dressed the people assembled in the forum. The name was 
derived irom the beaks of ships with which the stage was 
adorned. Vid. Diet Antiq. — comltlis : as this word refers to 
the action of the people in the time of the republic, its occur- 
rence here seems somewhat singular.- qnaotnm, as a designa- 
tion of multitude, for giiot, hm many. 

10. prftauis, for prytanes : the chief ma^trate or president 
of the Senate (irpvrai'ic) in some of the Grecian states, as Athens, 
Corinth, Miletus, etc., was called prytanis. At Athens it seems 
probable that originally the prytanes ranked nest to the archons, 
acting as judges, and holding courts in the prytaneium (or City 
Hall). After the overthrow of the thirty tyrants by Thrasybulns, 
ten, and afterwards thirty prytanes were chosen to administer 
the government. Vid. Diet. Antiq. ; Grote's " Hist, of Greece," 
vol. iv. 65. — eeryx (c^puS) ; another example of Latinizing Greek 
words, common in Seneca's time. The ceryi, at one period, was 
the priest who performed the religions rites of Ceres, according 
to lipsius. He was also a praeeo or legatug', an ambaeiador, the 
sense here. — safes : the chief ruler of the Carthaginians, corre- 
sponding to the consul of the Itomana ; cf. Livy, xxx. 7 ; Anthon's 
Class. Diet. (Carthago). — prlmam tyontom, i. e. among the hatiati, 
the first line of battle in the Roman army. — trtarlos : the veteran 
division, which occupied the third and last place, while the ha- 
itati and prinapet held the first and second. These fought only 
when the other troops could no longer resist the enemy. When 
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not in sctiou they rested tbemselves on the right foot, with the 
left advanced, and protected themselves -with their broad shields. 
— llle in proello : a reference to Cjnaegima, brother of the poet 
Aeschylus, with nhom he fought bravely at Marathon. Herodo- 
tus relates (vi. 114) that he with othera pursued the Persians to 
their ships, and endeavored to climb up int« a vessel, but Cjnae- 
gints's right hand was cut off, and he fell into the water and 
perished. The story was afterwards much exaggerated. Cf. 
Jn3tin,2,g; Class. Diet.— prima . . . partti, front rank in pnHie 
affair,. 

11. aaditos elns vlsngqne: others read, aadita eaim, vitu, 
pvltv, nutu, etc. The whole sentence is expressive of the moral 
and active aid and support which the good citizen yields to 
every effort for the public wellarc.— obstinstlone taeita : there 
are. times when silence itself is powerfully eloquent; e. g. that 
noble citizen and philosopher, P. Thraaca, refused to join in the 
laudations of Nero in the Senate; and later, when the murder of 
Agrippina by her own son's orders was announced in the Senate 
as a piece of good fortune, Thrasea rushed out in indignant scorn 
and contempt. lie was put to death by Kero, a.d. 66. — ^tra, 
witlumt ; BO mostly in poat-Aug. prose, especialiy in Quintiliau. — 
Ita vlrtiis, etc., i, e. virtue, however circumscribed or limited, 
leavens everything within the sphere of its influence by the very 
force of its inherent, penetrating, and assimilating excellence.'— 
et latous, and ihat, too, when unpereekied.—fmKaxi<», uneerUnn, 
as being dependent on the will of another. 

13. Longe itaqne: the conclusion to the argument in opposi- 
tion to the teaching of Athenodorus espressed above, viz. that 
for peace of mind, in this world of detractors, we ought to with- 
draw entirely from participation in public aflaira. — protdbetor, 
V. I. prohibebiluT, — qaam . . . fait: as the first member of the 
comparison is governed by a verb, which does sot also belong to 
the second member, a new proposition after quam is formed with 
averb(/i/it) ofiUown; cf. M. 303 b.— Irlglnta ^rrannl : Athena 
was taken by Lysander B.C. 404, which closed the Peloponnesian 
war, after twenty-seven years' struggle. The government of the 
city was placed by (he conqueror in the hands of a council con- 
msting of thirty archons, usually de^gnated in history as the 
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tAirty tyrant*. Vid. Class. Diet, and Orote's or Thirlwell's " Hist 
of Greece." — dlrellerent, dUtracted, or dUturbed violently. 

13. Areos pagoe (spelled Areiopagus, or Ariopagoi, bj others) : 
the hill of Ares or Mars, bo called from the tradition that Mara 
was the first peraon tried there, on a charge of murdering Halir- 
rhotius, son of Neptune. The celebrated tribunal which held its 
sittings there bad existed from very ancient times (Grote's " Hiat. 
of Greece," iii. 73, 3, etc.), and was subsequently modified by So- 
lon. It was before members of this venerable court that St. Paul 
made his defence, as recorded in Acts svii. 22. A learned writer, 
in his commentary, says : " Areiopagus, or Hill of Mars, a rockj 
ridge iacing the Acropolis, from which the highest court of 
Athens took its name. The seats (^ the judges, hewn in the 
solid rock, are still visible. Some have supposed the name in 
this case to denote the court itself, before which Paul was now 
arraigned, as Socrates had been 4S0 years before, for the same 
offence of introducing strange or foreign gods. The objection 
to this supposition is, not that the court had been diEsolved or 
deprived of its authority, which is uncertain, but that the ensil- 
ing context is without a vestige of judicial process, and that 
Paul, at the close of his address, went out, it would seem, with' 
out the slightest molestation. He was, no doubt, taken to the 
Areiop^us as a convenient and customary place for public speak- 
ing. . . . Itseemstohavebeenvei'y much as if a stranger, preach- 
ing in the streets of any modem town, should be taken, not be- 
fore a court, but to a court-house, as a convenient and appropriate 
locality in which to answer for himself before the public." Cf. 
Eschenburg's "Manual of Class. Literature," 184, § 108; Class. 
Diet. ; also, Wordsworth's " Athens and Attica," ch. xi.— ^enatn, 
dat, usual form Miuifut.—HarmodloB: narmodius and Aristogi- 
ton, Athenians, were two intimate friends, who, on account of a 
gross insult to one of them, slew Hipparcbus, a son of Pisistratus, 
and brother of Hippias, tyrants, b,c 614. They both lost their 
lives. Four years later Hippias was expelled, and the Atheniana- 
ever after looked upon Harmodius and Aristogiton as patriots 
and martyrs for liberty, Cf De Ben^. vii. IS, 3. 

14. in medio erat; cl Cic. Ad Attieum, yiii. 2, 4.— metneBtl- 
bllg : because the rich were especially imperilled under the ty- 
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rants. — eui . . . Inoederet, ttiAiI«, etc. When time only is de- 
noted, evm rarel; takes Bubj., H. 518, n. 3.— et qui tnto InsnUa* 

Tent . . . tilit : not to the thirty tyrants, but to the liberated 
Athenians did Socrates owe his death ; vid. Class. Diet. ; Plato's 
Afdlogy, p. 21. — etos . . . Ubettas non toUt : cfl Be Const. St^. 
2,i; De Benef. v. 6, 6. — ut Betas : subj. of purpose, depending on 
some verb understood, as prqfero Tioc, or the like. — pecnnlam : 
Lips, suggests ^uiantiam. — 15. expUeablams noB, etc; a salu- 
tary political precept, to acconunodate ourselves to the exigen- 
cies of times and occasions, without violation of truth and virtue; 
Lips. — adliwrtt, da*h in pieett, a figure taken trom shipwreck. — 
abeconderft, iatdy hide Aimiey out of tight ; c£ the character 
which Tacitus portrays in his Agrieola.— Sim est cnlm serrare 
M obmere ; the readings are various. Erasmus gives, ncn enim 
ddiet terratitem »e obrvere. 

16, Curios Dentatos: thus named, says Pliny, because bom 
with teeth. He was three times consul, and was renowned for 
his victories over the Samnites, Sabinea, and Pyrrhus, king of 
Epirua. His habits were very simple and frugal, and when the 
Samuite amtrassadors went to visit him, as Plutarch tells us, thej 
found him boiling turnips. Hia answer to them was that a man 
who could live aa cheaply as he was living had no need of gold. 
— Tlvere, ac. mortuum, 1 e. a virtually dead, useless life ; cf. S^iit. 
8S, 8,otiuin tine litt^it mort ett et hominit met Hjmlltira. — fits, 
Bc. temporit. 

IT.— 1. ant cam qnibos, sc agtndvm ett. — fere . . . nebis, 

lit. ecmmonlff,U>our»elvet we teem; eomfnorUf/ in our oan jvdfmeiU. 
— aliu pfttrinonlo . . . pOBSet = another forced the productive 
powers of his estate beyond endurance, that is, to meet his great 
expenditures; cf. tola Urrae leget imperatur (Tacitus, Oermania, 
36).— S. pFfmara frontem : indicating the eat^fidmt countenaaee 
or resolvtitm which the public man must exhibit, in opposition to 
the ekam^acednett or lathfalneti, denoted by verteundia. — a4 on* 
lam, in the palace or at eowt, where obsequiousness usually meets 
^ with better success than sturdiness or stubbonineBS. — irlHuilta* 
tern, humor or raiUery. 
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V.—1. cam rebus . . . conpanuidae : to the same effect, cf. 
De Zra, iii. 6, 7 ; Hor. An Poeiica, 38, 9. Wliat are the other ton- 
structiona after conpararet — actore, T. 1. zeetore, &((<ii-e.— neoesso 
est, K( omitted ; cf.H.496; Z. 625; M. 373, obs. 1.— ferente : abl. 
after comparative. — 3. nude Uber regresBiu nou ait : suggestive 
of Virgil's vrell-knowD lines (Aen. yi. 126-1S8) : 

" facing deeceiiBiiB AveniD ; 
Sed lerocire gradum Bniiemsqne eradere ad aaris, 
Hoe opqB, hlc Ubor est." 

TI.— 1. an . . . peTTeniftt, whether the expenditure of our time 
will reach them, i. e. whether our efforts vrill effect any good in 
them. — nobis . . . inpstant, i. e. eome persons actually imagine 
that, when they are under obligations to us for our good offiees, 
we are the parties who are indebted. They charge to oar ac- 
coQut, without questioning, that with which we ought to be cred- 
ited. Cf. De Bene/, ii. 17, 8, tuperbi et inputatoret; Suetonius, 
Tiber. S3. — AthenodorRS, snmamed Ctmani^M, fivim Cana in Cili- 
cia, the birthplace of hia father, though he himself was a native 
of Tarsus. He was a Stoic philosopher, and tanght at Apollonia 
in Epirua. Here he attracted the' attention of Octavins, and was 
by him induced to go to Some, where he became an intimate 
friend and adviser of the emperor. Ho wrote a treatise against 
the Categorie» of Aristotle, and was author of some other works 
of note. Vid. Class. Dict.—ne ad coeoam . . . alt, that he would 
dijie mtk no man who Kould not in return feel under ^ligation for 
thit favor. — eoenam : this was the principal meal of the Romans, 
and one to which tliey devoted special attention. The business 
of the. day having been finished, they gave themselves up to 
enjoy the eoena, which was often protracted until late in the 
evening. . For a detailed account of the meals of the Romans, cf. 
Diet. Antiq.; Becker's "Oallus," p. 4S 1-470; Ouhl & Koner's 
"The Life of the Greeks and Romans," p. 501-507.— poto lnt«I. 
legb : c£ 8, 1, a. fateor.—tpA com antlcomro, . . . faclnnt, who 
tttthwithafeait their (ligations to theiind offiee» of (heir friendt. 
— paria mensa, v. I. parem memam, or pare» mental. — fericnla: 
the various courses of the feast ; literally, the frames on which 
the servants brought the different disbea served during the fcnst( 
L 
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bcace/ericula came to mean the number of couraea, and even the 
dishes themselves. 

i. mis, i. e. omPtiitM.— CoBslderandnm, etc : Lipsiua suggests 
titat there is bo great tack of unitj in this chapter as to give rise 
to the irapreBsion that a portion of the original has been lost. — 
natnra tna . . . feret: as an element conducive to peace of 
mind, Seneca insists upon natural aptitude for any calling. How 
much disquietude, as well as ill-success and misfortime, might 
be avoided if this rule were always regarded ! — feret, v. 1. defert, 
or ref&rt. — iBOCratM: a distinguished teacher of rhetoric, bom 
at Athens b.c. 436. He first established a school in the island 
of Chios, and afterwards at Athens, where he often Lad as many 
as one hundred students, and, as his terms were Iiigh, he acquired 
a large fortune. He died at a very advanced age, just after the 
battle of Chaeronea,B,c.888. Thoroughly persuaded of the value 
of oratory in public afiairs, he devoted himself to releasing it 
from sophistry, as far as possible, and basing it on sound moral 
principle. His style ia rather labored and artificial, and his ora- 
tions on a great variety of topics give evidence of the most con- 
scientious care and attention. One of them, the PanegyrvuM, is 
said to have occupied ten or even fifteen year? in its preparation. 
Vid. Quint, x. 4, 4 ; also. Class. Diet.— Ephomm : a Greek histo- 
rian, bom at Cumae, in Aeolis, about b,c. 405. He was a pupil 
of Isocrates, at whose advice he turned his attention espedally to 
history. Only fragments of his history, in thirty books, of the 
early Greeks and Barbarians have survived. On the whole, prob- 
ably the loss is not very great, as he differed frequently from 
standard authorities, as Herodotus, Thucydides, and Xenophon. 
Vid. Polybins,xii. 25; also, Class. Diet— Sale enim . . . labor 
est: this, with other apophthegms that arc found in Seneca, is 
fairly to he compared with tlic sentential of the best clasucal 
writers. His apt and forcible epigrammatic sayings are well 
worthy of being referred to and quoted. — coacta ingenia: a ref- 
erence to the proverb, neguid intita Minerva. Zjps. is of opinion 
that there is something lost between the end of this and the be- 
ginning of the nest chapter. 

TII.— 1. aeque . . . qnam, so much . . . as, only found in 
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Pl&utQs and post-Aug. writers ; cf. Pliny, Ifat. EUt. ii. 83 ; Tacit 
Ann. xiv. 88 ; Suetoniua, Avgutit, 64, 89.— amtcItiR : the praise of 
which is fully sot forth in Cicero's charming tractate, De Ami- 
eUia. — ^nantun fieri pot«rit: the indie, is used in restrictive 
phrases with quanivm, but the relative requires sub). ; cf Z. 559. 
— 2. Serpnnt enlm Titla . . . noceBt: the sentiment is much 
the same with 1 Cor. xv. 33 : " Be not deceived -, evil comi 
cations corrupt good mauners ;" cf. De Ira, ii. 8. — perienhi tri' 
hemns, tee ihall inatr danger. — sanft: supply corpora. — lU 
qnaerlmns ) i. e. the Stoic's " wise man," who exists not, as 
rell observes, but in description. 8o Plutarch (Ite Stme. repugn. 
11, 1), " there is no such one upon earth, nor ever was j" cf. Cic. 
^e{K;«in.i.lO, 88; Diog.LaSrt.vii. 117. "To sum up" (as Zeller 
says, "The Stoics," etc., p. 354), "the wise man is absolutely per- 
fect, absolutely free from passion and want, absolutely happy ; ns 
the Stoics exclusively assert, he in no way fells short of the hap- 
piness of Zens;" cf De Prov. 6, 5, M. Tet, with what may be 
caUed a necessary inconsistency, Seneca, and others like him, set 
forth this model wise man as worthy of every efiort to imitate; 
cf. Matt. T. 48.— Istmn : cfZ. 137,701.— pro optimo . . . mains: 
BO Epiet. 43, 1, 2, where Seneca asserts that such a phoenix {as a 
really good man) could scarcely be found in five hundred years, 
and that the one of whom his friend Luciliua writes him was a 
good man only of the second rank, i.e. only comparatiyely good, 
inasmuch as one wholly good could not be found ; cf. Hor, Sat. i, 
8, 68 ; De Const. Sap. 7, 1 . 

3. Platonas et Xenophontas : the accus.plur. of Greek words 
ia frequently found in (M instead of ea.—SocrKllcl fetns: the stn- 
dent may consult here with profit Zeller's able work, " Socrates 
and the Socratic Schools." — Catonlg : cf De Pron. 2, 9, N. ; also. 
Class. Diet. — opns erat . . . debnit : observe use of synonyms ; 
the former expresses a want that is indispensable or requisite for 
obtaining some end or object; the latter expresses the moral 
obligations resting upon the person (Cato) to satisiy a claim upon 
him, guSm* »e adprdbaret^ etc. ; vid. Doderlein's & Ramshorn's Lat. 
Synon. — In qalboa, etc., i, e, whose evil power he might either 
break down or at least resist ; Lips. — i, omnia . , . placet, who 
iighat eterytking, and to whom etiery eireumitance fMmishet grtmnd 
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^eDfltpIomt.— nulla iiob : et De Bret. Vit. 3, 1, h. rmmfaam iwn. — 
Uc«t, abJumgh, vith tamtn following.— truqillUUU, etc. : Lips, 
aptly renurkB, a countenance cloudy, and, so to apeak, almost 
always rainy, disturbs peace or serenity of mind. 

Tin.— 1. iKTlwani , . , niateriam : c£ 1 "Km, vi 10, " The 
love of money is the root of ail evil." — qoEnto IftTlor . . . per- 
den : Plato temarked to one who was always pining for wealth, 
"Thou wretch, if thou wonldHt be happy, endeaTornot to increase 

thy store, but to diminish thy desire;" ci.&\tihae\ia,Fhrilegium,i.. 
— eo . . . quo: cf. M. 270, obe. 1,-2. Blon: not the Greek poet, 
but the Scythian philosopber, sumamed Borysthenltes, who flotir- 
isbed about b.c. 800. He studied philosophy at Athena, and at 
first attached himself to the Cynic sect under Crates; afterwards 
he became a diaciple of Theodorus, and finally of Theophrastus 
the Peripatetic He was somewhat brilliant as a wit, but was 
notoriously profligate and an unbeliever iu the gods. Cic. {Tiue. 
Dup. iii. 20) records one of his -witticisms, that " it is useless to 
tear our bwr when we are in grief, since sorrow ia not cured by 
baldness." Vid. Clasa. Diet, — calvls qnam comatla, for eomatit 
quam caleit ; this figure, hyperbaton, especially in the form hya- 
teron-proteron, is quite frequent in Seneca ; cf. H, 704, 4, 3. — 
colvis . . . comiitis, \.e. the jtom- . . . the rieA.— licet, with ■ut 
understood and subj., M. 361.— sine eengn rerelli potest: so 
Antiphon, the philosopher and orator, wrote of the miserly, 
" When they take and use of their hoarded money, they suffer 
no less pain than if tbey were to lose a piece of their fiesh." — 
respexlt, Aot hoied upon mith favor ; said of the gods when they 
turned a propitious eye upon any project. Thus the Romans 
worshipped Fortune, as Fi^'tiiTia rapieiena. 

8. Dit^eBM : the Cynic philosopher, who despised all posses- 
sions, in imitation of his master Antisthenes. He clad himself in 
coarse, shabby garments, lived on what he received in public, 
and was not at all abashed nt the presence of Alexander the 
Qrcat, of whom be asked no favor but to get out of hit gumJtine. 
Vid. Class. Diet. — et effeclt . . . pORset, and to managed that 
nothing covU be talen from him.~fiiaperta.UiiB, inoplun, egeBtft* 
ten ; cf. D5derlein'a & Ramshorn's Latin Synonyms ; also, B^iU. 
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IT, 4,3. — Ant ego IkUor . . . fOsM, either I am deceived, or it U 
a mark of hingghip, that there is one man who cannot be harmed 
among the eovetout, de/raudert, robbers, etc, — Si qiis, etc.: cf. 
Xenophon, Memor. i. 6, 10.— lllis . . . sint, H. 38T.— alieno : in 
sense of ignotus, or ignobilit, ignoble, mean, low. The alienas colo- 
ma waa the slave employed to till the land under the ergattula- 
Hut, or keeper of the ergattvlun. This was the prison attached 
to the Roman fanns throughout Italy, and was regarded as nec- 
essary hecauae of the great number of alavea used to till the land 
after the BUhjugation of Italy; Lips. Cf. Diet. Antiq. ; Plutarch, 
Tib.Oracehis.—Va foro, i. e. in (AeSani, as the hanks were located 
around the /orum. 

i. respiee ag«idiiin mandnm, ju*t look at the heavens. — deoe: 
the ancient pagans identified heroes and gods with the heavenly 
bodies. — DtmetrlDin, called Fompeiamts, because he was a fteed- 
maa of Pompey the Great. Plutarch tells an amuung atory pf 
Cato, who, on one occasion, being on a visit to Antioch, and find- 
ing the people along the road in festal attire and the magistrates 
in white robes, took the whole aflair as an honor intended es- 
pecially for himself Shortly after he ascertained, to his disgust, 
that everybody was on the lookout for Demetrius, and the philos- 
opher exclaimed, " O wretched city that I am entering !" (Piut. 
Pompey and Cato Uticetisii). — Nnmems iUi cotldle, etc.: very 
suggestive of the large numbers of slaves among the Romans. 
Pliny speaks of one man having five thousand ; Attaenaeus states 
that some owned as many as ten and twenty thousand. On the 
position,occupations, etc., of slaves among the Romans, vid.Guhl 
& Koner's " The Life of the Greeks and Romans," p. 511-519. — 
jlc»rO, i. e, ilates of sJa<ves, a species of ownership not uncommon 
in that day. — Cells lazior: slaves being very numerous, most 
of them occupied small closets. The best were favored with a 
cella laxior. The monks of the Uiddic Ages called their small 
chambers celiac, cells, which word long ago passed into English. 

6. At DIogent serros nnlcm fkigit : cf S 3, n. ; Diog. Laert. 
vi. SS.^Duno, nay; in a reply generally denotes the opposite of 
what the question implies to be the opinion of the questioner. 
Hence sometimes equivalent to yes, someHmea to no. It also 
affirms with emphasis. — Testiftriuin, i. e, money to huy clothes, 
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or, in geaeral, miuntenance ; cf. De Beaef. iiL 31. — detcstantiDm, 
Bc. tavorum.—^. qui nlkil nlU debet, itho h under obligatimu to 
no one; L e. who baa neither a household establishment nor 
Blaves to provide for. Beneca is not to be understood as &Tor- 
ing niggardliness or moroseness in preference to cheerful dome»- 
tic liie ; nutber does bc approve of absolute porertj and mean- 
ness, bnt only sQch fmgalitj as is freed from the cares of wealth, 
troops of dependents, etc. C£ K. below, aptimut pteuniae, etc. — 
Bisi qvoi, txeepl into farm, or, exe^ that; cf.Z.627; M.443.— 
BabUlora sont corpora, etc., i. e. those are more suitable and 
available for warfare, not those who are colosaal in size and loose 
in build, but who are of moderate stature and compact build. — 
in bello, V. 1. bdJ^r, or putiUa. — contrahl : cC Virg. Am. xii 491. — 
Optlniu peeiinUe modoB est : cf. Epitt. 2, 6, where Seneca saya 
that the proper amount of wealth is to have first what is neces- 
sary, and then what is sufficient. Lips, quotes Plato, who, when 
asked, "How much property should a man possess?" replied, 
" Just enough to keep him from scheming or planning, and place 
him beyond the reach of necessity." Epictetus also holds that 
the body is to be the measure of wealth, just as a shoe should be 
neither too lat^ nor too small for tbe foot. 

IX.— 1. sine C|na . . . non satlii patent, vjithout vMeh -aot 
any richei mfffke, and alto not any riches are attaiTuMe that are at 
all tati^aetory to us.— nee . . . non : cf, M. 460, obs. 1.— et osos 
. . . metlrl, i e. to estimate a thing by its power to confer prac- 
tical benefit, not by its power to embellish .—Ubldo . . . flnnt, 
let our de»ire» or langingt go out after necenary o6jm(&— membriB 
nostril inntti : wealthy and luxurious citizens were in the habit 
of being carried about in a sort of palanquin or litt«r. The 
slaves who supported it were called leetiearii, and the conch 
itself Z^tni. For an interesting chapter on this mode of loco- 
motion among tbe ancients, cf. Kitto's Biblical niustrations (Job 
and the Poetical Books), p. 407, Am. ed. 

2. gnlam t«mperare: with accus. temperare signifies to ton- 
trol; cf Arnold's Latin Prose Conip. 330.— etiam si . . . «dlii- 
bere; this may be regarded as a parenthetical clause; then all 
the infinitives in the passage will depend upon diteamut. — Id 
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agere, to exert one'i ml/; cf. Z. 6U b, 748.— a iioliiB=a noOrit 
animU. — nagnt armHineDta pandentlbus : a beautiful fignre 
drawn from a ship — " excessive riches, like huge and unmanage- 
able rudders, siak ratlieT than direct." Lipsina also quotes De- 
mocrates, an old philosopher, as saying : " Long gaiments embar- 
rass the body ; esccssire riches the mind." — t«lA, L e./orttmae. 

8. Qildni conBnlltnr, i. e. why is it not made profitable to us 
by reflection. — sine popnlo, i.e. without fftietts. — sed . . . flee- 
tendmn est; the metae, goah, were turning-points at each end of 
the Soman circus, around which the horses and chariots had to 
turn seven times. Thus the one who had the inner track, and 
who turned nearest the metas, would, other things being equal, 
finish the course first and win the race. 

1. hsbet, T. i habtix); mp^iia, cott, or ei^erue, is here subject of 
habet. — qnanun IoidIiibb tIx . . . perleglt : many wealthy Ro- 
mans heaped together large collections of books; but, in general, 
the possession of a large library was no certain index of the lit- 
erary attainments of its owner — oilen quite the reverse ; and 
frequently it happened that a man never read even the titles 
(indieee) of all his hooks. — tnrba, sc. l^ivrvm, a multitude of 
hookg ; cf. ^itl. 2, 2, 3, where, among other good advice, Seneca 
sa^ " Read always the most approved authors, and reserve some 
particular sentiment for the day's meditation."— IJasdraginta 
mills . , . srsemnt, v. 1. juadringenta milia. Under Demetrius 
Phalereus (expelled from Athens about B.C. 807) the Alexandrian 
library increased to S0,000 volumes. Afterwards, according to 
some authorities, it reached the number of 700,000 volumes, in- 
cluding in its vast compass nearly all the best works in Grecian, 
Roman, Indian, and Egyptian literature. The largest part was 
destroyed during the siege of Alexandria by Julius Caesar. In 
A.D. 389 the Serapium (temple of Jupiter Serapis) was burned, 
and" the 300,000 volumes therein were partly bumed and partly 
dispersed under the direction of Theophilus, archbishop of Alex- 
andria. Vid. Gibbon's "Decline and Fall," etc., vol, ill. p. 14j; v. 
328, Am. ed. — UtIdb: Titus Livy, the historian. This account 
is probably given in book 112, now lost. 

6. serrilioiB Uteramm : the common branches of learning, as 
reading, writing, etc., as opposed to liberalei literae, the higher 
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and more adronced culture. Some suppose tbe »eniUt lita-ae to 
refer to the marks or charactera branded into the arms of alavee, 
09 ifthe^nariofthc text were unable to read these.— 6. HoDM- 
Una . . . qnom . . . effnderlnt; quam is followed bj aubj. either 
with or without ut ; H. 496, 2. — bocce inpensae, i. e. for books ; 
another reading is, in hot inpentat . . . ^■uderim. — In CoriBtUs, 
sc. vaaa; those made at Corinth, of gold, silver, bronze, were 
liigbly prized by the Bomans; cf. De-BrtB. Vit. 12, 1, is. — Qnld 
habes cor l^oseas, what rtaeon hate you for pardoning. The 
subj. ia used after cur, quanuilT^n, qvare, when a phrase, asking 
the reason for which, precedes ; M. 363, obs. 8 ; Z. 563.— armaria, 
cupboardt, for the preservation of booka. As ancient books con- 
sisted of rolls, the armaria were used for keeping, not for using 
them on the spot. Hence ancient libraries do not seem to hare 
required aa much space as those in our day. Beneca (below, 5 T) 
appears to refer to open repositories along the walls, reaching 
up to the ceiling, tecto tenut exatrveta hculamentii. Cfl Becker's 
" Oatlus," p. S34 ; Guhl & Koner's " The Life of the Greeks and 
Romans," pp. 408, 529.— citro, v. 1. eedro. — corpora : used by later 
Latin and !tIiddle-Age writers to mean the works of an author, 
similar to our expression " body of divinity." 8ome read, opera. 
'—cni Tolnmlnnm . . . Utnliqne ; the titles and frontispieces of 
the books of the time were often richly ornamented. Nor did 
the custom die away with the luxury and glory of Rome, but 
was sedulously retained by the monks in later centuries in their 
copying the Scriptures, missals, and classical writers ; tliis can 
readily be seen at WolfenbQttel and other libraries on the Con' 

J. earn Imaglnilmfi sub, etc.: Pliny (iTaf.iTMf.xsiv. 3) relates 

that gold, silver, and brazen images of great authors were placed 
in libraries, a custom first introduced by Asinius Pollio. The 
ceilings of the room were not infrequently fretted with gold and 
ornamental glass of different flgurea. The floor was of Carystic 
marble, to aid in strengthening the eyes by its dark color. 

X.— 1. onera et iDpedinieDta cmroni, i.e. chains and shackles 

on tiie legs. — facere (vitaiti) = agere (vitam). — 2. Nallo mdlis 

nomine . . . merv.lt, for no reamm hai nature deterred raoregrati- 
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tudefrom ««.— Omaes . , . copnlaU anmns : a figure t&ken from 
the custom of fastenitig a prisoner to hia keeper, the right arm 
of the former being attached to the left of the latter. St. Peter 
waa aecured to a keeper on each side of him (Acta zii. 6) ; St. 
Paul was ao fitstened to the soldier that kept him (Acta xsviii. 
16). Cf. De Ira, iii*. 8, 4. — tmrea catena : referriog to kings, 
nobles, rich men, etc., who ma; rightly be regarded as slaves to 
wealth and nmk. 

8. adligatlqae . . . adllgaTernnt : ci.Bpiit. 0, fl — "aa the 
same chain binds together both the prisoner and the soldier 
(who keeps him), so those things which ore whollj unlike march 
side by side; fear fotlowa (and goes along with) hope."— qnl- 
bnsdam Bua, sc. imperia. The sentiment is twofold : some are 
under the domination of their appetites and passions ; others, as 
nilere and magistrates, are weigh«i down by their own authority, 
their very dignities becoming, as it were, a burden. — quOHdam 
saeerdotia : certain priests were prohibited from leaving the 
city, such aa the priests of Jupiter, Mars, Quirinus ; others could 
not leare Italy, lest the sacred rites should be intennitted ; cf. 
Liyy, ii, 58. 

4, Exignae saepe oreie, etc., i. e. a skilful writer will write 
much on very amalt tablets; txigvae (ir«ti«:= small tablets. — 
peden = aream or xiam ; others suggest =p«datTiram or men*«- 
ram, — ferentls, torjereatet ; on present mode of spelling, cf. De 
Prov. 3, 7, N.— 5. Non snnt . . . permlttamns : cf. De Ira, iii. 7, S. 
—spelqne aostrae adlndentia, thingt that give encouragenumt to 
ourhopet.—friitnpta,dangmnu.—6. Haiti . . . sant, i.e. kings, 
princes, etc.; cf. De Clement, i. 8, S. — solllxos: as Prometheus 
was fastened to a rock. — humana ; some add lege (Ie»).— geeaa- 
doe : others read te^uente* or leqaioreg, i, e. trUtwre*. 

XI.— I. nee pedetcDtlm, v. 1. et pedetentwi.—uee habet . . . 
tineat: cf. M. 368. — mauclpia : cf. 1, 5, N.—sed . . . qaoqne: 

this is rarely found, and when used denotes merely an addition, 
Qjid not a rising to something more important ; M. 4G1 a. — pre- 
caria : preearium is that which is given to enjoy at the will of 
the donor — a thing committed to our care, but which is likely at 
any time to be demanded ; hence the force of repoteenfOnu, As 
L2 
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in mtuij other of our derived words, precarious b a geneml term, 
takiog its rise from a puticular thought. — Tlfilqiie . . . reddi- 
tmns; g£ Gmaot. ad Mare. 10; De JVov. S.— eoamodatOB, lent; 
used of things that are themselres in nntura to be returned, while 
miituvm dare is used of things for which on equivalent is given. 
— S. Magna . . . menede, a great eepenie of time, care, and 
labor. — factom, sc. cpere et arte, the expresuon foi plate. 

S. Adpellarerit, n omitted, as oiten with fut. perf. In sncU 
instances it is by no means certain that the sentence should not 
be a question ; Z, 784.— aaimnm nellorem ; a mind improved 
by the pmctice of virtue and acquisition of wisdom.— KeTeiH 
nude TeaeriB : the Stoics held that the soul of man was mste- 
rialisdc, describing it sometimes as fire, sometimes as breath, dif- 
fused tlirough the body, and fonning a bond of union for the 
body; cfZeller's " Stoics," etc., p. 198-301. They also thought 
that after death the soul would return in eoeliim et attra (the 
teelteeeU of the Germans); Lips. — spiiltas In MnUla nnmenin- 
du, i. e. onr lives must be numbered among the things that do 
not belong to us.— Btrrilla, v. 1. tervitia.—M Cicero : of. pn> Mi- 
lone, 34 ; also, De Ira, i. 2, 8. — pra« Be fciiint : gladiatom usually 
manifested the greatest contempt for death, and received (he 
sword (recipere ferrum) with much firmness. Their fate, how- 
ever, rested with the people, who pressed or turned down the 
thumb if they wished them to live, or turned the thumb up if 
they desired them to die. 

4. anlmose, tpiriledly ; cf. Trench, " Study of Words," p. 69, 
where he remarks on the English word animosity, as expresdve 
of enmity and hate, these too often stirring men to a lively and 
vigorous activity. — tIto: Lips, conjectures hict/*, which is cer- 
tainly consistent with the thought ; pro homine might then be 
rendered worthy of a man, which is the meaning of the words. — 
5. Qaicqold e&lm fieri potest . . . molllet : very similar to a 
maxim of Socrates, " as those who are sailing in a serene and 
peaceful sea have In readiness all things that are nsefol for 
safety in a tempest, so those who are wise, in prosperity, mal^ 
ready protection against the day of adver^ty." — Sciebam : c£ 
Conid. ad Mare. 9.— conelsmatnm est, i. e. over the remains of 
the dead. — inmatnras . . . prawesslt-. it was the custom to 
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attend funeral processiona of children at niglit with torches and 

was tapera. — chains : Fickert adopts thia as on the whole tha 
best reading ; others read copulatat. 

6> mall . . . anclarlB, reporter of ev3, or of bad news. — FubUag : 
8yru», so called from the country of his birth, was a slave manu- 
mitted b; his master, whose name he took, and benco is known 
as Pvblivi Syrv*. He flourished about b.c. 45, and became cele- 
brated at Rome as a mimc^rapher. His mimes were early com- 
mitted to writing, and there is extant a collection of about one 
thousand lines, in iambic and trochaic measures, containing prov- 
erbs, apophthegms, and witty sayings. He exhibits a profound 
inught into human nature, and his wit is unsurpassed by writers 
of any age. Cf. Dtmiop's " Roman Literature," vol. i. p. 333, Am. 
ed.; also, Class. Diet. — verba ad . . . spectantla: theeoMawas 
the entire portion of the theatre assigned to spectators. The 
senators and other dignitaries occupied the lowest part, the 
middle classes the next above, and.the fl^ the highest. Hence 
veiia here signifies such vulgar commonplaces as suit the lowest 
society. — cothnmo . . . slpario, the Jm^in . , . &ie tmaUer cur- 
tain, by metonymy for tragedy and comedy ; cf, Hor. An Poet. 
278, etc. — et hoc ^t : et, Jmt or hut aUa. In a negative proposi- 
tion, followed by an affirmative, when the same thought is ex- 
pressed, et is used where we use but; cC M. 433, obs. 3. — Cnivig 
potest, etc : Lipsius quotes a similar sentiment from Xenophon, 

wdvra avOptiJiov ftT rpaaSaxfv Sravra. 

7> praet«stara et angnrale et lont patrlcia: praOtxta, sc. 
toga, was the cloak worn by the higher magistrates and the 
priests ; augurale, the augur's staff (Lips, prefers augwaUm, sc. 
togam) ; lora patricia, the shoes or slippers of red Parthian leath- 
er, worn in the days of the republic by the three highest magis- 
trates, the consul, praetor, and curule aedile; but in later times 
used by all the senators, marked with the ivory crescent, or Ro- 
man c, which stood for eerUum, as that was the original number 
of senators. — espoitatlo : a reading much disputed ; Lips, con- 
jectures ex^vtatio, an expres^on of supreme contempt. 

8. procnlcatio : post- Aug., derived from pro and eaix, in refer- 
ence to the ancient custom of kings putting their foot upon the 
necks of the conquered. This practice in time yielded to that 
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of compelling captives to paas under the yoke ; hence, to tuhju- 
faU.~4.ombaa, i. e. tynmnti*.— carBifex, tie puUie aeeutumer at 
Rome. His office was considered so degrading and odious that 
he was not allowed to reside within the cit;, but lived outside 
the porta metia, neat the place where slaves were punished. Cf. 
Diet Antiq. — allena gemia : suggestive of the position of cap- 
tives, kneeling and stretching out their hands to their captors. — 
nonqnld : an intcrrog. particle, quid in this case having no mean- 
ing ; Z. 351, note ; M. 451 b ; nwm expects the answer no. — Pom* 
p«l0, v. I. Ptolemato. This Pompej was, according to Lipsius, 
probably a gr«st-grandson of Pompey the Qreat, and son of that 
Sextius Pompe; who was consul with Sextus Apuleius dumg 
the last year of the reign of Augustus. Being a relative of Au- 
gustus, he was of course related to Caligula. — Cahu, i. e. Caius 
Caesar Caligula, emperor a.d. 37-41, son of Oermanicns and 
Agrippina, grand-daughter of Augustus, and nephew of Tiberius, 
whom he succeeded ; cf. Class. Diet. ; also, Herivale, " History of 
the Romans under the Empire," vol. v. p. 166, etc. The incident 
here mentioned, which is in keeping with Caligula's character, 
ia valDable historically, being recorded only by Beneca. — spera- 
taset . . . l«HUi, i. e. he had received Pompey into the palace, 
oatendbly conferring a great honor upon him.— tot flmnlna, etc. : 
a reference E^ain to the wealth and extenrive domains of some of 
the Roman citizens at that time ; cf Epitt. 89, 30 ; XM Ben^. ill 8. 
—heres, Le. Caligula.— piblieam fnnng: cC Diet. Antiq. Lips, 
expresses wonder that neither Suetonius nor Dio Cassius makes 
mention of this incident, and exclaims, "Who can enumerate all 
the enormities of that monster !" 

9. Selaniu : Aelius Sejanua, the corrupt mioister of the gloomy 
Tiberius, who for eight years held absolute sway over the em- 
peror. On finding that Bqanua was purposing to dethrone him, 
Tiberius gave secret orders to put him to death. The Roman 
populace tore his body in pieces, and cast them into the Tiber. 
Cf. Class. Diet. — CroMDM, the king of Lydia, famed for his 
wealth, was conquered by Cyrus the Great, and ordered to be 
burned. While on the funeral pile he called out, " Solon, Solon," 
several times. Gyms having asked the reason of this, Croesus 
stated that Solon had in former years warned him in r^ard to 
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the unccrtaiDty of buman felicity. The Persian monarch was 
struck with the truth of this wntiment, and so spared the life 
of Croesus, and made him bis friend and counaellor. Vid. the 
story, as told bj Herodotus, i. 39-33, 66-90.— ad lagwUuun . . . 
BpeetftTit: Jugurtha was the adopted son of Micipsa, aad,in con- 
junction with Adherbnl and Hiempsal, king of Numidia. Lips, 
thinks Seneca inaccurate in attributing to one year what it had 
taken five to accomplish. It is true the entire war lasted five 
years, bnt Cains Marius was in chief command only during the 
last and succesaful year, b.c. 107-106, Hence Seneca is correct 
in embracing the change he mentions within one year. Vid. 
Class. Diet. — Intra , , . quam, teithin that tery year. 

10. PtAlefflaian : king of Mauretania (ab. a.d. 18-40), grand- 
son of Mark Antony andCleopatra,aDdthns a descendant of the 
Ptolemies of Egypt. He was summoned to Rome, and soon after 
pnt to death by Caligula, who coveted hia great wealth. — Mltli* 
rMates : one of the Arsacidae, and placed upon the throne of 
Armenia by Tiberius, a.d. 35, Caligula throw him into prison; 
Clandius released him, and sent him back to Armenia, a.d. 47, 
where he reigned till expelled and put to dentb by his nephew, 
Rhadamisthus, ad. 5S.— alt«r, i. e. Mithridatca : alt«r, Ptolemy. 
— nt . . . mltterebir, i. e. in good iaith, for he was slain on the 
road by Caligula's orders, for the reason given above. — 11. ne 
ant . . . laboremns, Ouit ue neither labor oter needUu thing», tutr 
iptTtd time in vain. 

Xn.— 1 . semper . . . sinlles : cf B^ia. oe, 8, where he calls 
this class of persons iatagm,(n>er-anxUnu.^tiirttiith: a rather 
unfortunate illustration, since the &ct is not as here staled; cf. 
ProT. vi. 6 ; xu. 25 ; also, Hor. Sat. i. 1, 88.-2. Inqulelam Iner* 
UaMi: this whole picture of busy idlers is so graphic and true 
that it appiies as well in the IBth as in any preceding century, — 
ialldom, Bponsalia: Fickert, in a note, gives it as liis opinion 
that perhaps ad should precede each of these words. Haasc in- 
serts ad. — siransalla : these were an agreement to marry, made 
in such form as to give each party a right of action in case of 
non-performance, and the ofiending party was condemned in such 
dam^lCes as the jndge deemed right. They might be contracted 
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by those not under scTen years of «ge, Cf. Diet. Antiq, (Uatri- 
moniam).— lecticani : the Uetiau were of two kinds, for con- 
venience of the living and for carrying the dead. Some were 
of great beauty and costliness. The lectica on which the body 
of AugUBtUB was carried to the grave was made of ivory and 
gold, tmd was covered with purple and gold drapery. Cf. Diet. 

8> lux orta : it was a Roman custom to pay visits of respect, 
etc., at dawn. — noMemcnUtorM : a class of persons at Borne 
whose bUBineBS it was to know the names of all the citizens. 
They were fVequently employed by candidates for office, in order 
that these might be able to greet even perfect strangers as old 
acquaintances. They were also in the service of the wealthier 
people, to stand at the front door and announce to the inmates 
of the house the names of those who bad left tbeir morning 
greetings. — i, anscnltatlo, etc. : in other words, a prying euri- 
omty. — quae . . . ondluntiir, i. c. matters pertaining to rulers or 
princes; Lips. — Democritam : cf. 2, 3, n. — Ita eoepisse, etc.: 
Democritus be^na his work 0« Peace of Mind (irfpi iMvpiat) 
with the words quoted. 

XIII.— 1. This short chapter is a continuarion of the thought 
in the preceding.— oefotiaUo mfhl respoadebit, my &uain«H will 
oTtmBer my expeetatvmt.—2. neo 1111 Omnia at TOlolt cedont, nor 

da all thingi turn out at he hat aished. 

XIT.— 1, Faelles etiam nos faeere debemiu . . . ladalge- 
amns, i. e. we ought to cultivate a complaisant, yielding dis- 
poution, that we ma; not become too obstinate in holding on to 
our established ideas and affairs.— trODseamnBqoe In ea, etc : 
Lips, quotes trom Aristotle a similar sentiment; also, a ftagment 
of Aristonymus, who says, "It is the o£Sce of a good pilot to suit 
his vessel to the changes of the winds, and of a wise man to the 
changes of fortune or circumstances." — ueC68se est . . . edt : cC 
M. 373, obB. 1. 

3. slbl adplicet, etc. These Stoic requirements only reached 
the outer edge of Christianity. We find a beautiful self- 
repose, but not the Chiistian self-sacrifice I— nanfra^o : Zeno's 
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shjp, with its valuable cargo, was wrecked on till Attic coast, 
•when he was about thirtj years old. Forthwith he applied 
himself tJ) the study of philosophy, heard Crates, and subse- 
quently became the founder of the Stoic Bchool.— Zenom ; cf. 1, 
7, IT. — Theodoro: a Cyreuaic philoaopher, usually called the 
Atlieist, because of the profane freedom with which he spoke 
against the gods. This caused his banishment from Cyrene, and 
also, at a later date (b.c, 307), his exile from Athens. Thence he 
went to Alexandria, where ho was employed by Ptolemy, king 
of Egypt, to go as ambassador to Lysimachus, king of Thrace. 
The same free style of speech deeply ofiended Lysimachns, and 
he came near lodng his life. The answer recorded by Beneca 
saved him trom crucifixion. — tyrannis, i. e. Lysimachus. — et 
qnlden, sc. earn after et. I* refers to some nonn going before, 
and if this noun is to receive some additional predicate, quidem 
is used, meaning, aiuJ that too; Z. 699. — plaeeas: for subj., cf. 9, 
6, n. — mea Interesse : for ablat. of the possessive instead of gen. 
of personal, vid. Arnold's Lat. Prose Comp, 203, S, — sapra terrftin, 
L e. on the cross, as above stated, 

8. Canm IoUiib : a Stoic philosopher, put to de^th by Caligu- 
la, on a charge of being a conspirator with Aemilius Lepidug. 
Observe that the nomen and eognomen, are transposed, as is often 
the case in Tacitus, Pliny, etc. — Phahtrls lUe, that v>eU-hioten 
Phidarii of onr day, i. c. Caligula. This infamous tp'ant is appro- 
priately named after the cruel and inhuman ruler of Agrigentum 
in Sicily (b.c, 570-554). — flnci, sc. ad mortem or ad auppliciwm. — 
mors benefleinm: another of the horrible brood of tyrants (Tibe- 
rius) is said to have replied to one begging for death, nondwm 
tecum in gratiam redii. — 1. Bdes: Caligula was not accustomed 
to recall or to commute sentence of death. — decern medlos, etc. : 
by a law of Tiberius ten days intervened between sentence and 
execution; Dio Cass. 57. — TerlsimQe non est = if u hardly 
Bredikile. 

b, ex morto sua . . . habere, to maix bis oten death a atihject 
t^intetti^ation.—suJiB: Lips. suggests unua.—Caesarf deo noslro: 
a sarcastic reference to Caligula's self-deification. — promlsltqne, 
etc. He is said to have fulfilled this promise by appearing in a 
Tiuon to one of his friends, named Antiochua. — A. Calanae clfl- 
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db MkgBK pbrllo 1 i. c. jou alone constitute a great part of the 
Jobs which tbat tyrant and murderer inflicted upon the world 1 

XT.~-1. llbldiiiB Ucra damiiaqiie, etc., tha adrantages and 
dUadtantcge* of de$in are e^aUy haUful.—k^tn antniis In 
nMt*B : this b the result, he teaches, to which the pure mind is 
brought b; reflection upon the vices, follies, and sins of mankind : 
gloom, sadness, avoidance and hatred of men and the world, 
without any hope or prc»nise of the dawn of a better day, or of 
the coming of any light upon the moral darkness. The image 
in Seneca's mind b a man overtaken during a jonraey by the 
darkness of night. The Diists obscure his pathway; he l)ecomes 
lightened ; and, inst«ad of treading cautiously, he runs in every 
direction, and flees from harmless objects (Lips.). — 3. Democri- 
tin : cf. 2, 3, k.— HerwUtuu, bom in Ephesus, flourished ab. 
B.C. S13. He wrot« a work On Nature (rtpi ^imuts), and from 
the obscurity of his style he obtained the title of norcivof . He is 
fVeqnently termed " the weeping philoso]»her," in contrast with 
Democritus.' Cf. Zeller's " Btoics," etc., p. 373-375 ; De Ira, ii, 
10,4; Juv. .Sot. 1.33.— flebat,ridebat: force of the imperf.! 

8. A«ce = arfji«.— Blon: cf. 8, 3, k.— initUs, y. 1. mimicw, as 
though Beneca bad written, negotia hominum tunt ut mimiea, to 
correspond with the thought above, nihil magnum, etc., or with 
the Latin adage, vita mimus; cf. Epitt. 77. — 4. qila ollqiib 
flliam elferat, leeauu »o«ie one bean hit daughter to the grave. — 
«fferat: subj., since the cause is stated on some other authority 
than the writer ; cf M. 8S7 ; B. & M. 13SS.— spectator : Lip^ua 
quotes aptly from Martial (.Epig. i. 33) : 

"Amiunm Don (let cam aula »( QellLa patreni. 
Si qnls iHerit, InsHie proelUiiut lacrlmae. 
Nnn lii$!et qnlsqnls landMi, G«llia, qnntrit, 
IU« dolet vere, qui Bine teste dolet." 

— fbeiant, BC. hoc.—^. RnUUns : cf. Be Prov. 3, 6, n.— cIleHtiblS, 
i. e. Septimius, who had been an ofiicer under Pompey, and Po- 
piliUB, who had been defended by Cicero, — slmnl de Be ... Ul- 
cere : the republic may be said to ha^e perished with Cato, inas- 
much as he was the last who seemed to embody in himself the 
old republic. 
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8. qiorOK . . . placeat . . . deslderetnr : cf. De Prot. 2, 6, 
— Tuto fortlor, tonto felidor : a. formula of praiae aod encoi 
agemeut ; Lips.— Don tn iAgtaa . . . fortniw pouiet : freely n 
AendjTwt that the god* deemed, thee worthy of an iUfate,1»it unde- 
KTving that fortune thould hate ptneer oner thee. — 7. mannB Inld' 
endae Bnnt, 1. e. either to be whipped or despatched ; Lips. — 
Begnlom: ctJDePn»),S,9,s. — 8. sib penona TlTeitiu: said 
of persona who alwaya live under a mask, after the mnnner of 
play-actors.— ». rerllcscat : post-Aug.— used only once. 

10. Ula . , . htec, the former . . . the latt&r, i. e. KlUvdo^fre- 
quentia.—fMn, i. e. the younger, according to Plutarch ; but Hor. 
{Od. iii, 21, 11) speaks of the elder Cato as given to this habit — 
11. ad nBMieroB, i. e. ad modvhe. — InceMS IpM : cf. Sat. Qttaett. 
vii, 81, 2, " We mOTe on tiptoe ; we do not walk, but we glide or 
slip along." — dedimeiitnm, ditgrace, dishonor. — mellores acrio- 
resqne : relaxation ia a preparation for labor. The bow, the Ijie, 
and man are invigorate<l by rest {Dio Chrysostom, quoted by 
Lipa.).— Ut fertillbiu . . . Imperandnm, i. e. as we ought not to 
force our fertile lands to bo productive, or tax them beyond their 
strength. — 12. somnas . . . mom erlt: cf Plato, Z>«i^ii. viLc. 
xiii., where similar sentiments are expressed. — eogerentar = eon- 
ffregarentur. 

18. dlzj, i. c. didUi; Lips.— Polllonem ABiniam : a poet and 
liistorian, aa well as orator, of the Augustan age, bom about b.c. 
TO. — decDinam (or dedmam), sc. horam. — ae eptetnlas, etc. : ac- 
cording to Plutarch, this was the cuatom of Arcbias, tyrant of 
Thebes. On one occasion, while he was banqueting a letter was 
brought to him disclosing a conspiracy against him. He refused 
to read it, with the words, in eraUinum eeria. Before morning 
lie was slain.— In t«rlDnzemnt, sc m a graviorSni* htborSnu; cf. 
Epiit. 88, 6. — 14. noTam relatfonem : cf. Diet. Antiq. (Senatus). 
^nox iomnnlB : those who during the da; had been eng^;ed 
with the enemy were relieved from the watch at night. — qnod 
... Sit: for 8nbj.,vid.Z.668. 

15. Liber . . . inTentor Tin!, :. e. Bacchus. — regetat: post- 
Aug., enlhcna, quiekem, etc.— Solonem : Solon, the lawgiver of 
Athens, bom about b.c. 6SS, died b.c. S68, at the age of 80. — 
Are«Silanm : Arceailaus, or Arcesilas, was founder of the New 
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Academy, and lived at close of 3d century B.C. TUc ECepUciBm 
of this school as to our capacity for obtaioiag tratb is sufficiently 
expressed by the formula of Arcewlans, " that lie knew nothing, 
not even bis own ignorance." Vid. Class. Diet. ; also, Zeller'a 
" Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics," p. 499-505.— Catoil : c£ $ 10, 
N.— bcUiiu efflelet . . . tnrpem Cfttonem, whoever thaU rtprvach 
him wiUJmdit more easy to prote that the crime of drunhemieai U 
hmorabk than that Calo teai ia»e, because, forsooth, Seneca would 
have us believe that Cato's towering virtues overtopped this 
vicious personal habit. — allqaando t>men : observe use of ali- 
guando in connection with the thought of this sentence. The 
word approximates id meaning to prope umquant. 

16. 6raeco poebw, i. e. Anacreon ; cf Anac. Ode*, zxzi, SiXu, 
6iku jiayiivai, etc.— Fl«t«nl, (tustra poetiiws, etc. : Lips, refers to 
a passage in Plato as the one most probably quoted here (Phae- 
dru», xiii. 245). — Arigtotell, nnUnm magnum, etc. : cf ProHem. 
% 30, Huaea. X. ; also, Cicero {Tuic. Bitp. i. 33), " Aristoteles qui- 
dem ait, omnes ingeniosos melancholicos esse." 

17. qnamdin spud s« est, at long ai he i» aaM.— esccndere : 
cf. TU. Beat. 23 ; J)e Pron. 1, 8, n.— Habes, etc. : here we have what 
may be considered the epilogue of the whole book. — quae p08> 
slut: Z. 558. —nisi . . . eircnmit, T. 1. dreumeat.— Lips, calls at- 
tention to the fact that the prouiisc implied in tueri and reitituere 
tranquiSitatem is not here carried out by the writer, or at best 
only in part. Possibly the criticism is too severe, and Seneca 
ought not to be tied down to the rules of a formal and set 
treatise. 
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DE BREVITATE VITAE. 
ABGUHBXTDlf.— I., tl. The complaint of all, Tnlgar and illustrious. 
GODCeralni; tlie aliortnesB of life is fklse, unfounded. Nature aets kiudl; 
towards us while we give ounelvea up to neitber lasts nor vicca, nor 
errors houging OTer our lift. III., IV. Hence men make oo account of 
tbeir time, and are never rightly mindful of their mortality. V., VI. 
Examples of Illustrious men soeklug repose in earnest, as Augustus, 
Cicero, Liviua DraauB. Some spend their time In light, trivial matters. 
VII., VIII. Few understand the science of living and dying, and com> 
plaints about occupation and bosinesa are vain. IX. Thererore do not 
put off till to-morrow what can be done to-day. X. Those occupied 
with trifles lead a very short life. XI., XII. Old men about to die 
basely complain of tho easy things of life, and say that tbey have lived 
only a Uttie while. The so-called easy and delicate are to be numbered 
among the oeeupali. Xni., XIV. The ddirali do not live more easily 
and quietly than they who arc busied with nsclcaa literary studies. 
The follies of gramniarlans are adduced, and he shows that the; alone 
are at ease who have leisure for wisdom. XV., XVI. Praises of wisdom. 
Levity and inconstancy of the ddicati censured. XVII-, XVIII. The 
joys also of these are full of fear; from one quarter or another they 
tend to escape from us. He exhorts Paulinus to seek repose {otium) by 
fledng from dangerous public duty. XIX., XX, He urges him to tho 
study of wisdom as to a friend Indeed. The wretched condition of 
those who labor at the beck of others, and the folly of those not seeking 
repose and retirement willingly. Tnmnniua an example of the latter. 



Cap. I.— 1. Panllne: Pompeius Paulinus, who commanded in 
Qermanj, a.d. 56, and in connection with L. Antistius completed 
the dam to restrain theinundations of the Rhine. He was father 
of Pompeia Panlina, wife of Seneca. See Ihtsoductioh, p. 13. 
The date of the present treatise is not accurately known, but it 
was written subsequent to the reign of Caligula, and ia probably 
one of the later works of Seneca. — qnod . . . deeurant : subj., 
because the thought of another than the author ; cf. H. G30, u. ; 
B.& M.1255; A.& Q.ISO d.— adfectng : usual force of the word 
is, a mental itaU or di^titioa; it means here rather, phyiicai 
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Uadeney^i. c. to n short life. — nuuinil m«diconim, i. e. Hippo- 
crates. In some respects he was tho most cclcbratJMl plijsician 
of ancient or modern times. He is the reputed author of a series 
of medical works, aumbering sixty volumes, colled the " Hippo- 
cratic Collection," which have been commented on by various 
writers during more than two thousand years. One of his max- 
ims is frequently quoted,"'What cannot be cared by medicine is 
cured by the knife ; and what cannot be cured by the knife is 
cured by fire." Hippocrates was bom B.C. 460, and is said to 
have lived to be a hundred yeai-s old. Vid. Class. Diet. — exela- 
natlo : cf. Aphorisms of Hippocrates, u /Jfoc ^x^c ' t; H rfx>^ 

2. Arlsl«telis : Seneca appears to be wrong in referring to the 
great Stagirite here, as Lips, shows, by quoting a contrary state- 
ment of Aristotle's, viz., " Man lives a longer time than any other 
animal, the elephant alone excepted." Cicero, also {Tuie. Dtsp. 
iii. 38), remarks, " Theophraatua, when dying, is said to have 
found fault with Nature, because she had given to stags and 
crows BO long a life, but to men so short." — exlgentls = expottu- 
lantU; v. 1. exigenti.—isAum, i. e. Nature.— edueerent, sc. wtam/ 
Haase reads edurent. 

8. SoH exignom, etc. : for similar sentiment, cf. Herod, yii. 46. 
— Satis longa tMa et, etc. : cf the well-known passage in Sallust 
(Jugurth. 1) : /alio queritw cU natwra tua genia humanum, etc.^ 
sl . . . conlocaretor : force of impf. sub), in conditional sen- 
tence ! H. 504 ; B. A; M. 1367 ; A..&Q. 168 b. The conclusion 
data ett in the indie forms a mixed period, with the condition in 
thcBubj.; H. 511, II. — nltiina , . . HeeesBitato: a enphemimn for 
d^th, abl. absol. with &>gente. — qaam : antecedent vUam nnder- 
atood, subject accus. of trantme. — Ire =pergerx, laM, etc. — i. Ita 
aetas . . . patet, raen so our age, if it be welt employed, wUl prove 
very fair and long enough ; Lodge. — dlsitoneHU, sc. «'. 

U.— I. Alinni . . . aTarltla, etc. : cf. Hor. Od. i.l; Sati. 1.— 
ex alienls . . . gnspeiua, alaayt dependent on the mil of othert. 
— nnmqaaBl aon, at all timet ; with tioa placed before, it means 
aametimee; Z. 755, 17. — allenig pericnlia, ac, ^ujie inferant, — snls, 
i. e. vt ea enifenf.— logratuB HnperioniB cnltas, i. e. a devotion 
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to one's superiors that meets with no thanks in retorn.— 3. ad- 
fectatio aliense fortnnae, i. e. a striving to amasB a fortune 
equ&l to that of another. — nue odinm, fic. fortumu ; they arc 
Timon-like, miBunthropic, diBsafJsfied with themselves. — nar- 
eeatb oecibUitiB, for mareentet, oteitantei; for the termination it 
for et, see Z. 68, note.— maximum poetamm : probably the poet 
EnniDB is meant The Romans used to call him "our Ennius," 
by way of distinction, and he was regarded aa the father of Latin 
poetry. Bom at Rudlae, in Calabria, b.c. 339; died b.c. 160. 
Bouillet, in Lemairc's "Bibliotheca Classica Latina," holds that 
Menander is the poet here referred to.— remm esse non daU- 
tem : iwn dvinlo regularly takes subj., in some writers occasion- 
ally accns. with mfln. ; cf M. 375, obs. 2; B. & M. 12S4. — omne 
f^tinm,!. e. the whole period of a man's earthly existence. 

ft. menoB, sc. m, i, e. -oifiis. —recnrrere ad se, to recoter tkem- 
»dte*.—yAv&, etc : the same figure is used in De Tranq. %', 1. — 
lIUOnuB: predic. gen,— in eonTesBo: adverbial phrase, eonfett- 
edly. — ad . . . conciUTltnr, i. e. to whose happiness cveiything 
conspires. — i, sangninem edacit, i. e. by the rupture of a blood- 
vessel. — lihll lilwH : no time free trom business engagements. — 
popiilnB=mu&ttuiio, a iVequent post-Aug. force of the word. — 
OvaBii=<mnei ; Bee % 2, k. — Nemo . . . vindleat, no one claim* 
himtelf M hit own.— consomimor, i. e. we are made use of, the 
one the advantage and interest of the other; \.\.eonncmUvr. 
. 6< qoorun nonlna edlsenntiir : probably a reference to the 
lact that those who wished public preferment kept a nam&uHator, 
concerning whom see De Tranq. 13, 3, N. Possibly it may refer 
to prominent men of the court and distinguished orators. Cf. 
Becker's "Oallus," p. 313. — qnemBtor, etc.: they complain of 
the haughtiness of eminent men, that they have no leisure at 
their service when they wish to approach them.— ad latns - . . 
rec«pit, i. e. tream amhilando. 

III.— 1. inpntos: cf. De 2'ranq. 6; also, 2, 2.— qnoalam . . . 
Tolebas: gu(Miam takes indie, when the writer gives his own 
opinions or assigns a reason on his own authority ; the subj. is 
used when he ^ves the opiniona of another. All causal and rela- 
tive conjnnctionB take Buhj. when they introdnco a statement or 
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reason g^ven on any otber anttioiitf than that of the irriter. 
Cf. H. 530; B.&M. 1SS5; Z. 544-40.— cnm . . . CacereB; impf. 
Bubj.innanatioii; Z.OTS; H. 618, n. 1.— OnilR Ucct . . . COB- 
sentlant : concessive BUbj. According to Michaelis, the author's 
zeal for brevity has injured perspicuit;, and so he would supply 
mirandum after unum. The sense evidently is, tkovgh aU ... try 
common amtmt »ign\fy t/uir wonder at thit one fAtn^.— exigoa 
mntontio est de modo =^ eontaitio ut de exiguo modo. — la Tltam 
smut lBC«dere, i, e. to encroach vpon their life. — elus, sc. vitae. — 
Titam : supply tamen. 

2. slranl = dmvl ae.— LIbet . . . conpreheodere ftllqnem, i. c. 
I will detain any one of the elderly, for the purpose of interro- 
gating him, as foUons, etc. — preiiiltar=apifur.— isto tempore: 
ute is called the demonstrative of the second person ; it denotes 
what is nearest the bearer, that ofyoun. Cf. Arnold's Lat Prose 
Comp. 377 e ; H. 350 ; B. & U. 1038.— rex, v. 1. rra«.— offleiosa 
. . . dlBCnrsatio, i. e. a runniDg about in an obliging way, for the 
purpose of showing the city to your friends: diteurtatw, post- 
Aug. ; cf. Lactantiua, Be Opifieio Dei, 3. 

8. Adlce,i.e.<uf7ife.— mum fe4;Iinm,i.e.wtiich'we hare brought 
on by onr own vices and riotous living. Seneca often uses this 
mode of expression.— quod, sc. tempu».—qumiio-. cf Z. S4S. — 
quotu qnlsqne, etc. : literally, lehieh in the leriee every day 
patted, etc ; render, hra many dayt t Thus rendered, qiwivt has 
always a disparaging sense, i. e. toe /««.' M.74,obs.2; vid.Cic. 
Tittc. DUp. ii. 4. — qnaHdo . . . Toltns, i. e. not deformed by anger, 
fear, or other pasuons and desires. — qnantnm, sc. tittu tuae. — 
eonTersatio, viz. cum arnica, above.— qnam exigniun . . . relle* 
tarn sit, haul little of yourt hat heai left to yourtelf. 

IT. — I. velnt . . . perdltiig, yon expend at if front afuU and 
abundant treasury. — sit; potential suhj. &ReT fortitan, fortai»e ; 
H. 485 ; B. & H. 1177,~tliDetls, v. 1. tenetis.—A. qnlBquagmiKO 
anHO : there was exemption from military service aiter the fiftietli 
year. — sexareslmiu, etc.: an allusion to tbe law tbat senators 
were not required to serve after the sixtieth year. — 2. lnde=(i« 
eo. — qno paael perdDzemnt: supply vitam; literally, to which 
feu hate draan out life, i. e. to which few have attained. 
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S. fA tnto Uceitt, if they may do «o (deicendere) ^ith safety ; 
viz, tbe great, kings, nilera, etc. ; cf. De Clement, i. 8, 2, addressed 
to the emperor Nero, where Seneca writes, " It is slavery of the 
highest magnitude, uot to be able to become less,'' — at . . . la- 
cesHtt ant qnatlat: concessive aubj. ; before vt supply /ae or 
tine ; H. 616, il 1 ; B, & M. 1383,— te, v. 1. m. 

T> — 1. non deeilt : Augustus, a master in state-craft, several 
times gave out that ho meant to resign the sovereign power, but 
he always took good care never to consummate his abdication. 
Immediately after his threefold triumph over tbe Pannonians, 
Dalmatians, Cleopatra and Antony (B.C. S9), he introduced many 
needed and useful changes in the Senate and all branches of the 
government, and then proposed to lay down his power, but sub- 
mitted to he placed at the head of affairs for ten years. He sub- 
sequently repeated this process several times. Vid. Mommsen's 
" History of Rome," vol. lii. pp. 333, 824 ; also, Class. Diet 

2. at , . . perclperem : subj. of result ; H. 489. — ex Terbornm 
Anleedine, i. e. since I cannot enjoy the pleasures of actual retire- 
ment,! derive enjoyment even from a talk about retirement. — 
Tanta . . . otinin : Lips, quotes Pliny, writing to Tr^an, atm 
otiwm a te, tamquam ret optima, et petaiur et delur. — Ulam, bc. rem, 
i. e. otiiim.—non poterat : supply frui.—S. cum clTlbos, viz. at 
the battle of Philippi, in the contest with Brutus and Cassius. — 
cnm coUegtg : M. Lepidus and M. Antonius, his colleagues in the 
second triumvirate. — earn adflnlbns : his final contest was with 
Antony, his own brother-in-law ; vid. Class. Diet, — ad externa 
bella conrertlt : after he had become undisputed master of the 
Roman world, his foreign military operations were directed 
chiefly to maintain intact the boundaries of the empire, espe- 
cially along tbe Danube, the Rhine, the Euphrates, and in Oaul 
and Asia Minor. 

4. Inmixtos . . -. hostes: the passes orer tbo Graian and 
Pennine Alps, between Gallia Cisalpina and Helvetia, were held 
by a tribe named Balassii. The possession of these passes was 
of great importance to the Romans, since they were, so to speak, 
in the midst of the empire. The Salassii held out against the 
Romans until Augustus sent Ter. Varro Murcna to invest the 
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legioiL with a large force. The Balusii were defeated and sold 
inta alaveiy.— nltn Bhenun: Augastna appointed his atep-soo, 
DruBus Nero, to cou*diict operations on the Rhine. — et Eaphra- 
ton : under the leadership of C. Caesar, son of Jnlia, Augustus's 
daughter. — Mnrenas^ Caeplonb ; Murena, the conqueror of the 
Salassii, and F. Caepio, conspired against Augustus, b.o. 23. 
They were arrested, tried, and executed.— Lepldi : M, Aemilius 
Lepidut, son of the triumrir and Junia, sister of Brutus, formed 
a conspiracy, B.C. 80, to assassinate Augustus on hia return after 
the battle of Actinm. Maecenas, baring discovered the plot, 
seized Lepidus and sent him to Octavianns in the East, who put 
him to death. — Egnatiorun : little is known of these here 
named. Appian mentions two Egnatii, who were slain in each 
other's arms, during the proscription of Antony and Augustus, 
after the reconciliation, B.C. 48. — fllla; Julia, only daughter of 
Augustus, and wife of Tiberius, was of a very dissolute charac- 
ter. She was baniBhed by her father to the island of Fandataria, 
on the coast of Campania, B.C. 2, and died, in the same year witli 
Augustus, A.D. 14. She is said to have engaged in a conspiracy, 
with the partners of her guilt, against her father's life. While 
in exile she was an object of interest to the disoSccted. Cf. 
Sueton. Aug. 19.— adalterio . . . KdxcU : they were pledged and 
bound hy their illicit relations, as soldiers are by an oath. — hun 
Islhielam aetatom : Augnstns, at the time of Julia's banishment, 
was in his 6lBt year. He lived to the age of TQ.~pltisqne et 
Itonun . . . mnller ; the woman here named was Julia, Augus- 
tus's daughter ; the Antony spoken of was Julius Antonius, son 
of Mark Antony and Fulvia. He was put to death, B.C. 3. Cf. 
Tac. Ann. iv. 44. 

5. part«8 , . . rnmpebuUr, v. \. parte temper aliqua fi4mpeba- 
tur, with Augustus understood as subject of verb. — parttm mani- 
festos Inlmieos, i, e. Catiline, the conspirator, and P. Clodiiu 
Fnlcher, one of the most profligate and unprincipled men of his 
day. The latter became the deadly enemy of Cicero, because of 
his testimony against Clodius for violating the mysteries of 
Bona Dea, by entering Caesar's house, where they were cele- 
brated, in company with the ladies of Rome, in the disguise of a 
female musician. Clodius, when tribune, obtained a decree of 
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baniBliment agaiast Cicero, b.c, 58; and Folria, aftet Clodius's 
death, six years later, married IMark AnUmj, by 'whom Cicero 
was proscribed, and meBolj allowed by Oct&Tiauua to be slain. — 
ImfmlooB : how does inimieut differ from ho»tU /— parUiii daUos 
andcoB : both Crassus and Pompej proved themselves to be such. 
Pompey promised solemnly to defend Cicero against Clodins 
and his bitter hatred ; Crassus professed to be the friend of the 
great orator and patriot; but both, on flimsy pretexts, refused 
their aid when needed.— fiactnatnr . . . tenet : historic presents, 
usage quite frequent with dum; M. 386, obs. 2.~~ditm lUam . . . 
tenet, lehile he ma* endeat&ring to hetp it (the state) from going to 
rain. Lips, quotes Aufidlus Bassus, a Rouinn writer of history, 
as saying of Cicero, " He was a man bom to be the saviour of the 
state." For an able delineation of the life and services of the 
greatest of Roman orators, see Forsyth's "Life of Cicero." — neo 
MCimdfg rebiB qiietos, etc. : in regard to these defects in Cicero's 
character, cf. the work just uamed. It is fairer than Middleton's 
Ijfe. It is right here, too, to warn the student against Blomm- 
sen's treatment of Cicero, who, as Freeman says (" Historic Es- 
says," 3d series, p. 3C6), is made, by the historian, " a mere mark 
for contemptuous jeers, for his name is never uttered without 
some epithet of scorn," — adTerBarnm, governed bjpatims. 

6. Attienm : Q. Caecilius Pomponianus Atticus, a fellow-stu- 
dent and intimate friend of Cicero's, bom B.C. 109. He was sur- 
named Atticus, probably from his long residence at Athens, 
where he became thoroughly versed in Greek literature. His 
critical taste was esteemed highly valuable, and Cicero and others 
used to send MSS. to him for examination and approval : the JOe 
i6l!n«^(« was thus submitted to Atticus.— qnadam . . . eplstnls: 
the quotation is not found in any of the Epistles to Atticus which 
have come down to us. — flllo, i. e, Bextus Pompey. — IJberlatiB, 
descriptive gen. in the predicate, supply e»t; so aiso, sui jurig. 

TI. — !• UtIhs Druns : tribune of the piebs, B.C. 91, uncle of 
Cato Uticensis, and great-uncle of Bratus. He was an active, 
amtntions, and energetic man, and obtained the passage of sev- 
eral of the proposirions of the Oracchi, such as the distribution 
of com and dividon of public lands. AS| however, he treated 
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the Senate rather ruOely and contemptaouslj, and propoaed to 
double its nnmber from the knigbts, that body repealed all his 
laws. Disgusted with the state of affairs, be wiabed for a quiet 
life, but did uotobtdnit. Seneca gives the account of bis death, 
followed by Appian, viz. that being afraid to appear out after 
dark, be received his partisans in a darlc passage in his house, 
and that one evening, when dismissing the crowd present, be 
suddenly cried out that he was wounded, and felt to the ground 
with a leather-cutter's knife thrust in his groin. Vid. Class. 
Diet. — leges HOvaS: see note above. He also proposed a law 
giving thejudieia to the Senate constituted as above noted, and 
a law giving citizenship to the foederatae mtfato.— mala Grac- 
clutaa, i. e. the disturbances and evils resulting from the meas- 
ures of the Qracchi. — remm, i. c. the measures which he had 
proposed and attempted to carry out, and which he was neither 
permitted to accomplish, nor relinqnish when begun. — praetex- 
tatdS : the toga praetexta was laid aside usually at end of 14th 
year, when the toga virilit was assumed. — eonstet, U w hnottm. — 
rapU = extorta, i. e. judgments were reudered as he wished. 

2> Qao . . . ambitlo ? l« tehat end would tuch immature ambition 
not hapten t — emmperet : potential subj.— scfres, etc. : you could 
readily perceive (suppressed condition, if you had the opportujiiiy) : 
what is force of impf. subj. in conditional sentences ? — gravlH, 
troubletome. — nnllo: supply ifuMbint^; in full, it would rcad,nuUo 
dvbitante an mora ejvg tempestitia ei»et, i. e. all believing that it was 
not untimely.— 8. Ipsl : cf De Pros. 4, 3, ij.— pero§i, v. 1, proden^ 
f«t.— adfectiw . . . relabuntur, i. e. they relapse into the old 
state.— sdfectng . . . consoetndlnem : by enallage for ad/eetuia 
talittiTU, or ad/eetum cansuetudinarium. — mtUnm non = every ; non 
nvUum — tome; Z.755; cf.2,I,N. — hoc Spatiiun, i.e. the allotted 
period of life. — qnamviB . . . ciirrlt: the indie, is used with 
guamtis in concessive sentences, frequently by post-Aug. writers, 
as Tacitus and Seneca. The subj. is found altogether in Cicero, 
and most of the earlier writers. With indie, it seems to lose its 
etymological force; H.51S; B.&M.1386.— effUflat.ut omitted; 
neeeeie at is frequently followed by subj. instead of accus. with 
infin., especially in later writers. — 4. nee Telodsglmae, etc^ 
Fickert omits nee, which we give, with Haase. .. . . , 
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G. Licet . . . ennmeres, concesaive eubj. ; B. & M. 1262 j A. & 
0. 17S, 2.— proiectonim, (of men) ffiven up to, addicted.— iimai» 
Istomm tompora excnte, examine aU the detaiU of their lives. — 
quae . . . offlcia suit : perhaps tbe author alludes to offieial 
banquets and feasting ; or it may be the idea is that, like official 
dutiee, banquets, etc., must be gWen and attended. Cf. 3, % ; die, 
quantum, ete. for eimilar eentiment.— 6. Bed omnia . . . respait: 
the idea is, that tbe preoccupied man refuses additional food for 
thought, just as a stomach already gorged rejects additional 
meat or drink. Cf. De Vit. Beat. 34, 1.— homlnls oconpati, predic. 

Til,— 1. allamm artlnm, i. e. arts other than the art of liv- 
ing. — pnerl admodam, mere lays; admtidum used as an adjec- 
tive. — tota Tlta : abiat. of time how long, in place of accus, ; 
H. 878, 1 ; B. & M. 9S0 ; A..&Q. 148 b.— Tot maxtmi tM, i. e. 
Democritus, Epicurus, etc. — egerant, hare aimed at. — nedom nt 
IbU sdaat : there is an ellipsis before u(, such as, it it etiidait, or 
jmbaMe, or the like ; itH, antithetic to tot mtiaimi niri, and refers 
to the common mass of men, in which the writ«r includes him- 
self and the person addressed, i. c. luch a* we are. 

S. Inde = ex eo,i. e. tempore.Sibil Inde . . . iacnit, none of 
tltat time uat unemployed, or frittered away in idleneti. — qaod 
. . . permalaret : muto and its compounds are usually followed 
by same construction aa verba of selling, bnt writers both of 
prose and poetry sometimes reverse the espresaion, and put that 
which we receive in the accus, and that which we give for it in 
ablat., either with or without preposition eum; Z. 466, note. — 
permntaret: aubj. aflcr dignum; II. 601, m.^Itaqne satis illl 
fkilt, 1 e. the time allotted to hia life was long enough.— 8. Neo 
«st quod: cf.De TVan;. 1, 1,n.— omnes till, etc. : for a like senti- 
ment, cf. Pliny, Epitt. i. B.— abdacout, sc. te.—aA inrltandam 
. . . eaptantlnm: to stir up the avance of legacy-hunters; for 
ad with ftccus. gerundive expressing purpose, vicl. H. 569,3; B. 
& M. 183a— Bed In adparatn habet, i. e. he only values you as 
you minister to his love of pomp, by paying court to him and 
attending upon him. 
. 4, DispiHge: post-Aug., compute. — t^xilM=T^KidsL:. v. L 
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ridieulM. — fiu«ec, qgUe, especisll; a high office. The consuls and 
praetors were preceded by lictois with the /aw™. — Faclt Ule 
lados; it wuthe duty ot the praetor vriiamu {J}^ Tmttg. S,4,s.} 
to conduct the Itidi ApoUinaret. Vid. Diet. Antiq. — sortem : 
the two praetors determined by lot which functions they should 
reapectivelj exercise. — DiripltBT, i. e. yrofia aefanore: the idea 
is that, so great is the number of bis clients, there is a strife to 
secure hia services, and he is dragged thia way and that Ct 
De Ira, ill 23. — toto foro : ablat. of place without a preposition \ 
H. 429, 1. 1, — 4}aaiido . . . res proferentnr 1 the courts were ad- 
journed during the die» ne/atti. Vid. Diet. Antiq. 

&• qil omnes . . . ordlnat, i. e. who disposes of every day, as 
if it were his last; who cherishes the sentiment in Epitt. IS, 12, 
" Behold, this day is my last ; if not, my last is very near."— fors 
fortiBa ; the goddess of chance or good-luck, and in fact of alt 
proBperity, worshipped with great devotion by both Greeks and 
Romans. Vid, Class. Diet — hnlc, bc. vitae. — adiei, for adjiti : cf. 
Ih Prov. 3, e, N.— hslc adiol . . . nihil, i. e. the life of such a man 
may be broadened and prolonged, but nothing cau shorten it ; 
for by the useful employment of all time, it would be a complete 
life, no matter when it is brought to a close. 

Till.— 1. Kon est Itaqoe quod . . . piit«s: cf.T,S,K. — [non 
file . . . sed] : Fickert, in a note, says that he dares not omit 
these words, although they are not in the Milan codex. — qnld 
enini: supply «n«e« or aw. —eos qui rogantnr, i.e. those of whom 
the time is requested. — 2. Ipsmn, sc. tempitt. — neuter; subject 
of ajwffat understood, — Annua cvnglaiia: eon^inrium means lit- 
erally a vessel holding a eongiut, the usual measure of oil or wine 
distributed among the people. It was afterwards (QuintiL vL 3, 
52} applied to liberal donations of com, wine, money, etc., to the 
people. Moreover, it was used to denote a present or pension 
(as in thia instance) given by a person of high rank to his friends^ 
in return for which their services were rendered when required. 
Cf. Cic. ttd Famil. viii. 1 ; Bueton. Ve»pat. 18 ; Nero, 10.— ouiS' 
slme, V. 1. elari»»ime. — hlg, sc. ctmgiariit. 

8. eosdem aegros vide : cf Epictetua (Stobaeus, Fhriltg. cxxl 
80). — paralM, agrees With iUoi, understood. Supply vids— 
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inpendere, to expend: governed hjparatoi; H. 552,3; B.& M. 
1133.^ni>d8t poseet . . . trepldarent . . . i»arc«reiit: cf. 1,3. 
M. — t. res, i. e. t«mpuR.— sloe Uloram Incremento, i, e. the; give 
of their precious time without being able to add to that of their 
friends to whom they give. 

St nihil admoneblt, supply te : aubject of verb ia aetai under- 
etood ; for govemmeot of veloeitatit, vid. H. 410, u. ; B. & M. 793 ; 
A. & Q. 119 a. — sicDt missa eat . . . corret : the figure ia taken 
from the races in the Circensiaa games. It is that of a chariot- 
eer upon the courae, eent forth (miwu<) hy the presiding officer 
of the Circus Maximna. Vid. Diet. Antiq. — coi . . . Taeandttm, 
for ahich (death) you mutt Sow time, i. e. to which yon roust at- 
tend.— Tells nolig, for site telit, five nolie, vilutlwr you wiA it or 
not; M.422, oba. b. 

IX. — \, Polestne : there ia an ellipsis of »ome verb afler this 
expression; we may supply marti taeare after quitqvam. — dlco^ 
/mean.— operofling : the comparative sometimes serves to denote 
a considerable or high degree ; M. 308. Render, op&vitut . . i 
qtuan ut, too lahorioutly . . . to; or the whole passage, too M»n- 
outly engaged to be aiU to live better lii!ei.—pMaint : subj. is uped 
after comparative, followed by qtuim gtd, or yuam ttl, in sentences 
denoting result ; Z.560; M.440a; 308, oba. 1.— Inpendlo Titae, 
at the eipenae of life, i. e. the loss of a true life ; inpendio, ablat; 
of price.— eiapectatio, qnae pendet ex crastino ; cf. Epi^a. 1, 3, 
f Embrace every hour; the stronger hold you have on to-daj, 
the less will be your dependence on to-morrow. Life, however 
unimproved, atlU glides away."— In taa, sc. manu.— omnia quae 
Tentora Bont, eh;., all that ia to t^me in uni:«rtiii».— protlnna = 



3> ore: Muretus would read,^rOT%.=Optlna qaaeqne, etc.: 

Virg. Qeorg. iii. 66, probably the source of the common aaying, 
" Our first days are our beat days ;" cf. Epia. 108, 25.— NlsI OGeii< 
pas, ftaglt, Bc. diet or temput: . . . 

"The cunninE tngltlTe la snIR by titealtb, 
Too enbtle is the mnment to b« eeen. 
Yet Boon mao'e bonr Is up, and ve are goae."— Touno. 

—Hoe: supply tendit; hoc refers to the quotation from Virgil. 
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— iBflnitom eo^Utionem, i. e. endless thought and pkoning for 
the future, based on the false assumption that man's future is 
long on earth. — diclt, i. e. the poet Virgil.— 3. loqaitur, L e. the 
poet. — pnerllCiS adknc anlmoe: cf.i^tuf. 33, 14, "Ever; one de- 
parts from life as if lie had just entered upon it," a quotation 
from Epicurus. 

1. Nihil enim proTlsnm, i. e. no profision has been made for 
old age. — acc«dere earn coUdie non sentiebant: cf £^»tt. 1,2, 
" Wliere will you find one irho sets value upon time ? nho under- 
stands that he dies dailj t For herein are we deceived : we look 
forward at death, whereas death in a great measure is already 
passed. All the lapsed jears of life are in the grasp of death." — 
faclentla =/(uM'«n(iw, sc. sm.— perreniBSe, ac^nem itinerit; de- 
pends upon iciunt. 

X.— 1. FablannB : C, Papirius Fabianus, a Roman rhetorician 
and philosopher in the time of Tiberius and Caligula. He wrote 
largely, especially on philosophy, and Beneca, in EpUt. 100, sets 
a high value on his works, placiQg them nest to those of Cicero, 
AsiniuB PoUio, and Livj. Cf. Be TVanj. 1, 6, n.— ealliedrarila, 
i. e. pedantic, taHxitive. — antiqnls : not ancient, in our sense of the 
word (for ho lived in Seneca's time, aud eccms to have been on 
terms of intimacy with him), but one of the old ttamp, character- 
ized by the purity and aimplicit; of tlie olden time. 

3. qnod fiilt, qnod est, quod futarnm est, the past, thepretent, 
and thefature. What is antecedent of quod* — qnod ag^moB, for 
jutJii est; so qvod acturi sumui for qvod/vturi tumits,etc. — Hoc, 
i. e. gw)d egimvi eertum.—ivs perdidit : cf Pliny, 2fat. But. a. 7, 
ne deam qiiidem pome omnia . . . nuUutnqiie Ttabere in praelerita 
ins, praeterquam Mivionit; cf also, Hor. Od. iii. 39, 4S-48. — 
poenllendae ret recordatio, the recaUing of a thing to he repented 
af.—rt:itwfiixn = retentare. — fxA ceusara sna, >. e. under the 
censorship of his own conscience, or right reason. 

3. neeCBse est . . . tlm«at : cf 6, 3, n.— dedlcata ; given over, 
and, as it were, consecrated to memory ; i. e. it is beyond recall, 
and in the grasp only of memory. — 4, Haec . . . nec erlpl po- 
test: Lips, quotes Martial, e( ml«m hoc dvcaa, quodfuityesM tuum; 
cf Be Vit. Beat. G, 1; De Bene/, iii. 4, 1.— relnt snb 1^0 sint: 
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comparison from figure of an ox tinder the yoke, irliich prerents 
bis bending his neck and looking back. 

5. Abit, V. I. abiit. — in proftandom, into ebieuriti/.— lint qnan- 
tumlibet in^ras, although you accumulate at mvck as you pleau : 
concessive sabj.; cf.6, 5, n. — al non sobrnt, ec. liti. — qnassos; 
Lips, prefers eastos. — 6. nnUnm, sc. temput. — In cotbo, in motion, 
on, the wing; as Heroclitus says, iravra pti.— mDndng = eoelum. 

XI< — 1. minorea natu, younger, i. e. than the; really are. — 
qnaiB si una fata decIpUnt : cf. Martini {Epig. iii. 43), 

"Nna otaata falMs; eclt te rmurpiDii CHnDiu; 
Psrtouam cnplli dctrahel ilia Ido." 

— non tamqiani . . . extraluiitnr t (as Lodge quaintly renders 
it), not at if they did depart^ hut at i/, wUl they, mil they, they Ktre 
puUed out by the eare».—nt non Tixerint: concessive snbj, 

2. 4118111 frnstra paraTcrlnt . . . cectderit: indirect ques- 
tions: ftnerentiir; subj. after the re1ative,witb an indef. antece- 
dent— At qnibns . . . t^ltor: cf.Bar.Epod.Z.—ielegKtar,)t 
made oaei; or attiffned, i. e. to another. — Inde = ex ilia, bc. tita. — 
nihil . . , fortonae tradltnr : for the wise man tmats to wise 
counsels, aad judgment rather than chnncc. — nt Ita dicam, so to 
tpeak: subj. of purpose. — In reditu est, maiu retvmt: flgare 
taken from money at interest. 

S. 1>a§Ulca, i. e. hall of justice, court— qnos . . . oanes eldimt: 
dogs, belonging to janitor^ etc., watched public buildings, as 
well as private ; they were generally loosed at night. The sense 
is that some were so zealous and engfossed with their business 
at court that they were the last to leave tjie hall, and the dogs 
being let loose were at their heels. Lips, refers to Be Ira, iii. 
37, 3.- Boa tsrba, i. e, their clients. -allena, sc. turia.— basts 
praetorian auction.' a spear was erected at auctions, both to an- 
nounce, by a conventional sign conspicuous at a distance, that a 
sale was going on, and to show that it was conducted under the 
authority of the magistrate ; lience haata praetorit. The use of a 
hatta for this purpose is said to have been derived from selling 
under a spear booty taken in war. C£ Cic. De Offie. ii. 8.— iDfonii, 
infaimiut, as the price of confiscated goods, which were sold at 
these auctions.— lucro : ablat. of price.— gnppnr at oro, i. e. gains 
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of this nature will become noiiouB, like a gathering ulcer. A 
revolution would render nil confiscations null, and hence all 
sales would be abrogated, and restitution would be enforced. 

XIL— 1. CorlBtlila, sc. vaia: there was a celebrated alloy of 
gold, silrer, and copper (said to have been accidentally discov- 
ered at the bnmiug of Corinth by Mummius, b.c. 146), which 
was very highly prized by the ancients. It was much nsed io 
fushioniDg various vessels, coins, etc. Cf. Be Tranq. 9, 6, n, — 
anxla sibtUitate, i. c. to distinguish whether they were genuine 
or spnrioas. — ecroniKto : ointment made of oil and water, with 
which the wrestlers were anointed ; they were then covered with 
dust or soft sand.— TltUs : dat after Jaioramm.—aeetaior pnero- 
mm rixuitinn, i. e. the idleri.^attatltaa et culonin : governed 
by jMria, which sometimes in later writers takes gen. to denote 
a certain reference {with reepeet to) to a thing which is otherwise 
expressed by the ablat, ; M. 3S0, obs. 1, g. — vinctorDm anonim 
gre^m, i. e. bands of his slaves chained together. He character- 
izes the wealthy slnveholders as occupati, nho employ their time 
in thus dividing off their elares.^ntliletas : contestants for prizes 
(odXa) in the public games of tli<? Qreeks and Romans. Under 
the empire athletic exercises became a profession, and only those 
trained for tlie purpose contended in the public games. They 
went through a course of exercise and diet, and some of them 
ore said to have consumed enormous quantities of animal food. 
Cf. Diet. Antiq.— noTlaslmos, v. 1. notimmot. — qnibiu : dative of 
agent. — dam de slngDlls . . . Itnr, while he deliberattt over each 
hair, viz. to determine whether it should be trimmed or not. — 
dcflclens, etc., sc. coma, i. e. beginning to be bald above the fore- 

2> IniM: elaborately arranged ringlets and locks, periiaps ; cf. 
I^t. 134, 33, " Why do you dress your hair with so great dili- 
gence and art?" etc.— 8. eanUcis = cAan»on«,- cf. Martial, ^ijr. 
iii. 63, 5. — earmen : object of metientes. — sonant ; Lips, prefers 
mnt. — trlHl«B, sc. re». 

4, posnerlm: potential subj. — argentuni : the table-service 
and plate displayed upon sideboards. Besides the necessary 
plate used nt meals, .wealthy Romans placed costly gold and 
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silver utensils on their tables, called abaei and Delphici. Cf. Cic. 
ia Few. iv. 18 ; Plinj, Ifat. But. ixxvij. 3, 6 ; also, Becker'a 
"Oallus," p. 125. — ordlnent . . . SBCcin^aiit . . . snspeisl slnt: 
indirect questions.— ezoletornro : cf. De Prof. 8, 11, n. — tunicas 
saeciHg&nt: cf. Hor, Sat. ii. 8, 70, praecincti reete paeri eomptiqut 
mtn»«f7vnt.— quomodo aper a eoe* exeat: the wild boar nas 
the chief dish of a grand eoena ; cf. De Tranq. 6, 3, k. There 
were those who pretended that thej could distinguish by the 
taste from what part of Italy the boar came ; cf. Hor. Sat. ii. 4, 
40. — coco ^ coquo. — slgno dato ; by the master, with a nod of 
the bead uanally; cf. ^wt. 95, 24, where Seneca, speaking of the 
display of servants and extravagance of an entertainment, ex- 
claims, di honi, quantum haminum unu». tenter txercet! — qnanta 
. . . sdndantnr; c£i>eFj(. Bfat 17, 2, n.— ares: consisting usu- 
ally of peacocks, pheasants, doves, ducks, et«. ; vid. Becker's 
"Qallns,"p. ISS.^qnam . . . deterfeant: depends on videam, 
above. — Ex Ub, in contequenee of tkeu (hingt. 

6. Bnneraverig : potential subj. The second person is used 
of an assumed person representing a single indefinite subject 
(some one, one), which is imagined and, so to apeak, addressed, 
in order to express something indefinite ; M. 370. — Ulas, sc. ge»ta- 
tUmei.—tMoB, i. e, a slave, whose duty it is to remind them when 
the regular hour for tliese various occupations has arrived. 

6. lav sedeo ? Plutarch says of Nicias, the famous Athenian 
painter, that wbile engaged upon his masterpiece, viz. the infer- 
nal regions as described by Homer, he became so absorbed in the 
work as to have to ask his servants, at times, whether be had 
bathed or dined. Similar absorption in work is recorded of 
Archimedes, Newton, etc. — dlxerlm, potential subj.: a thing 
which easily can or will happen when there is occasion for it is 
modestly and cautiously expressed in the subj., most frequently 
in the first person, to denote that to which one is inclined ; tH, 
850 b.— 7. homlnis : gen. aAer e»se understood ; H. 403, 3. What 
is the Bubject of videturf — mlmos : cf De Ira, ii. 4. — Esse all* 
qnem : depends on some verb understood ; Lips, gives putat. 

XIII,— 1. InpoBas, sc. htie: cf. 12, 5, n. numeraiierit. — eni: 
dat, of possession after «tt. — latmBeiU, draught*, ehettmen, by 
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metoDjmiy for c!ie$$. The game ia very aDcieot, and Homer notes 
tluit Penelope's suitora pUjed at it {Odyu. i. 107). Two sets of 
men were used— black &nd white or red. As tbej were intend- 
ed to represent two armiea in conflict, tbey were called totious- 
1; toldien (Ovid, Tria. \\. Vn),foet (hMU»),maTavden {htrimet); 
dimin. lalrvnmU. Cf. Ovid, An Amat. ii. 308 ; iii. 357 ; De Tranq. 
14, 4 ; Diet. Antiq.^-pUi : the game at ball was very ancient sod 
a great &vorite witb both Greeks «nd Romans. It was plajed bj 
all ages and ranks ; and tbe Athenians on one occasion conferred 
upon Arietonicus of Carjatus the right of citizenship, and erected 
a statue to bis bonor, on account of his skill in this game. Cf. 
Atlieoaeus, i. p. 19 a ; Diet. Antiq. — excoqnendl in sole corporis 
enr* : cf. De Tranq. 3, 1. 

it quae^o/tehffin: refers to tbe subject of n^nt. The relat 
•ometimes agrees with the predic. noun iostead of tbe antece- 
dent; H. 440,4; B. & M. 69S.— qnem nanernm . . . lulwteMl: 
a reference to the vessels and men that king Alcinous furnished 
to convey Ulysses to Itbaca. — prior . . . Ilias an Odywiea :- the 
ancient opinion was, as expressed b; Longinus, that Homer com- 
posed the "Hiad" in the vigor of his years, and tbe "Odyssey" 
in old age. This b also the general sentiment in modem times. 
For a discussion of the"Uomeric Question,'' in its several phases, 
the student may consult Wolff's ProUgmnena, Foley's Pre&ce and 
Notes to the " Iliad," MQUer's " History of Greek Literature," etc. 
— prael«rM an einsdem . . . anctorte : there were, even in an- 
cient times, crimes who held that the "Iliad" and "Odyssey" 
were not written by the same poet. They were called x"piZo»nc, 
or aeparatUtt, concerning whom and their views, cf. Granert 
(" Rhein. Mus." v.ol. i.) ; Tbirlwall's " Hist, of Greece," i. 500-516 ; 
Edinburgh Review, for April, ISTl ; and Class. Diet. Lips, refers 
to a fantastical story of one Phaotasia, an Egyptian, daughter of 
Kicarchu3 of Memphis. Sbe ia said to have written an account 
of the Trojan war and the wanderings of Ulysses, and deposited 
it in tbe temple of Vulcan at Memphis. Homer, the story goes 
on to say, procured a copy from one of the sacred smbes, and 
thus stole the materials for immortality. — alia deinceps halns 
HOlae, and so on, other questions of tbia kind; alia, object of 
gvaerere, understood.— quae Bive conllneas, sc. in tita taenU, — 
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non docttor Tldearte : Lips, quotes Aristippus— aa not those wlio 
consume the most, but those who use the necessary Articles of 
food are the stronger, so those wlio have read useful, not the 
most books, must be considered learned, 

5. Romanofl : Suetonius (70) names Tiberius among these.^ 
Datllins: C.Duillius,consul, b.c. 260, He gained the first Roman 
naval Tictory over the Carthaginians, off the coast. A column was 
erected in the forum in memory of this, and it was adorned witli 
the beaks of the conquered ships. Cf. Pliny, Nat. Bist. sxiv. 5. 
— CnrlBS Dentatua ; cf. De Tranq. 3, 1 e, n.— 1. aaadins : Appius 
Claudius, sumamed Candes, from his connection with naval af- 
fairs, was consul B.C. 264. He commanded the forces sent to aid 
the Mamertinj, and, after landing in Sicily at night, defeated Hiero 
and the Carthaginians. Vid. Class. Diet, — qnla plnrlnm tabula* 
miii,.ctc. : Lips. quote^Varro {ap. Nonium), guod antiqiii pluret 
tahuhtt eanjunetai, eodieet dieAant : a quo in TSien iiavea eodicaivu 
appeliamut. 

6. Sane et hoc . . . qnod^fAu certainlymay alto he pertinsnt 
to the matter in hand, that, etc.— Talerlss CftrrlniM : consul, B.C. 
203, second year of first Punic war. His operations were chiefly 
directed against the Carthaginians in Sicily. He relieved Mes- 
sana front blockade, and received in consequence the cognomen 
Jfesta^.— primus L. SoUa, etc.: Sulla, when praetor, B.C. 93, 
gratified the Romans with an exhibition of one hundred African 
lions, which were slain by arcliers sent for the purpose by Boc- 
chus, king of Mauretania. It was this king who betrayed Jugur- 
tha to Bulla. — cam alloqnln adliKatl darentnr, while in general 
they were presented lourtd, i. e. to the archers. — darentar: eum 
usually has the subj. when it expresses a kind of comparison, 
and especially a contrast, between the contents of the leading 
proposition and the subordinate ; K. 358, obs. 3. 

6. Pompclnm, etc. During his second consulship Pompey 
opened the theatre in the Campus Martins (capable of holding 
forty thousand spectators) with games of unparalleled magnifi- 
cence. Five hundred African lions were slain, and eighteen ele- 
phants were attacked. Some of theae were killed, Pliny says (Mit. 
Hi»t. Tiii. 30), by Oaetulian huntsmen ; but Seneca represents the 
contest as between the clepbaots and criminals {noxiU hominibiu) 
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\ibo had been exposed to them.— bonttatis eximise, sc. prijKep*: 
Conccnimg Pompey, see the full and carefolly prepared article 
Pomptiu), ia Dr, Smith's " Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Biog. ;" also, 
MommEeu'B severe and hard judgment, " Hist, of Rome," vol. iv. 
pp. SOS, S09. — extorantar, let them be enuhed.—Saiim erat lata, 
etc., it were better that meh thtngi ai thtie be forgotten, lot, etc. ; 
Ktivt «nit,the apodosis, the prota^ omitted. The impf. iadic. 
is often used when it is declared, without a condition, what might 
or ought to happen, bat does not happen. The impf of «i«n is 
then accompanied by such neuters as aatiut, tneliui, etc. ; H. 348 c, 
nhs.; B. A U. 1275.— nlotme iutm»iue =inhumatt. 

XIT.— 1. lUe, i. e. Pompej the Great. — oUMret : on^ spelling 
of compounds of iaeeo, c£ De Prov. 2, 9, k.— pins, sc tanguinU: 
object of fundere. Boon after the games above mentioned (18, 
6, N.) Pompej became sole consul, with dietatorial powers (b.c. 
S2) ; then followed the events which led to the inevitable and 
blood; struggle with Caesar, and its results.— Idem, alto; H. 
451, 8.— Alexwidrlna p«rfidia deoeptiu: Pompey had been a 
friend to Ptolemy, brother of Cleopatra ; but nevertheleaa he was 
slaiu through the treachery of the young king's advisers, Pothi- 
nuB,TheQdotiis, and AchUlas.- ultimo, at laU; adv.— nunclpU: 
dat of agent ; H. S86 ; B.& M. 1310. Pompey was stabbed first 
by L. Septimius, who had served under him as a centurion during 
Pompey'a brilliant campaign against the pirates in the Mediter- 
ranean. He was aided in this murder by Achillas, to whom 
Bouillet applies the term manci^io.— cognomlnis sni, {. e. Magnus, 
or the Great. 

2. Sed at . . . revertar, lat to return; subj. of purpose. — 
Idem, he lihemte, i. e. quemdam, 13, 3.— HeteUnm: consul, rc. 
261. He was the first of hia family who rose to eminence. He 
defeated Hasdrubal in Sicily during the first Punic war, and es- 
tablished the BUpremacy of Rome in that island. All the ele- 
phants of the enemy fell into bis hands, and he was the first 
who exhibited these animals In a triumph. — rictU Poenb: 
ablat. absol. — SuUam nltlmnm, etc. This statement is regarded 
as doubtful. The paem^rium was extended as the city iocneased 
in size, but it ivns done, according to ancient usage, by such men 
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as bad by their victories orer foreign nations enlarged the boun- 
daries of the empire (Tac. Ann. xii. 33). After Snlla, it is claimed 
that Julius Caesar, Augustus, Claudius, and Aurelian extended 
tlie foemerium (Cic. ad Attie. aiii, 30), Aureltan was the last. — 
agro adquisHo : ablat. absol. 

8. lUe, i. e. quemdam, 13, 3. — qnod plebe e* B«c«MlBBet: tbo 
plebs reTolted and withdrew to the Aventine hiU, b.c. 450, and 
also on other occasions. The Aventine was not indnded in the 
poemerium until the time of Claudius.— at eonccdas . . . scrl- 
boat, aUhoagh you grant; concessive subj, ; B.& M. 1288,— nt ad 
pnteetAtlonem serlbsDt^ altAtnigh they fledge thenueke* for the 
tnUA of_ what they write.— i, FabianoB: c£ 10, 1, m. — omBiom: 
partit. gen. after »oU. — nee . . . tantan : the risiug to something 
more important is introdnced rarelj by turn tantuia, except when 
the subject or predicate is common to both clauses; non mhaa 
and non modo are more frequent ; H. 4S1, obs. — Tltam : Lips, sng-^ 
gests eiint. 

6. nallo . . . luterdletom eat, no age is prohibited vi; teeulo, 
ablat. of separation. The verb interdicere, -with its own case, is 
more fi«quently followed also by ablat. of separation than by 
accus. ; Z. 469. Of Caesar, BeU. Oall. i. 46 ; Quinti!. vi. 3, 79.— 
DiapDtare cam Soerate Uoet, sc. mihia, me may dilute with 
Soeratei. — Cameade: Cameades, a famous philosopher, founder 
of the New Academy, bom in Cyrene, Africa, b.c. 313. He was 
a pupil of Diogenes at Athens for a time, then adopted the scep- 
ticism of the Academics, and strongly opposed the Stoics on the 
question of the criterion of the truth of oui' knowledge. Cf. 
Zeller's "Stoics, Epicureans, and Sceptics," p. 50&-635 ; iilso, 
Lewes's "Hist of Ancient Philo8ophy."—Epicnro qniesMre i the 
great aim of Epicurus was to free men from all apprehensions, 
pains, etc., and to lire in tranquil security ; cf, Zeller, as above, 
p, 383, etc. — Stoicis ; their aim was to subdue every passion and 
to live according to nature, as they phrased it ; cf Zeller, Lewes, 
Class. Diet., etc.— Cyaicis : cf He Tranq. 8, 3, n. Diogenes.— CKn 
. . . ^tlatnr: causal. 

$. I^nldnt . . , denaB: subj. of deliberation is used in qucs- 
tions as to what may, is to be, or should be done, generally with 
a negative force, implying that it has not been or will not be 
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done; H. 486, n.; M. 368.— per olBda,/or the «i*fl of paying 
court. — merifairiam, tMl expecti a Teward = mercenary. — illos, i, e. 
uti, above.— 7. cam dia torserint, i. e. by keeping them wait- 
ing, — Binvlsta . . . tranMDrrant, i. e. they pass them by nitb 
a brief notice, tbrougb pretence of being hurried. — cUentlbiis: 
■fter jw^ertum; H. 419, 2.— quaai ... sit: H, 504, 506.— inBU- 
■nrratim, sc namenelaUtribui. 

8. licet dlcamos : Z. 6S4.— Zcnoncm : cf. De Tranq. 1, 7, N. — 
PTtbi^oraDi : native of Bamoe, the celebrated Greek philoso- 
pher, flouriehcd B.C.S4IMI10; vid. Class. Bict.-Demoeiitini: 
cf. De Tranq. 2, 3, n. — AriBlotelem : the pupil of Plato, founder 
of the Peripatetic school, and eecond only to his master in the 
iufliience he has exercised and stilt continues to exercise on phi- 
losophy i cf Zeller'B " Socrates and the Socratic Schools ;" Ueber- 
weg's '; Hist, of Philosophy," vol. i. p. 187, etc.— TheophrastuDi : 
a Oreek pliilosopher, bom in Eresus, Lesbos, about b.c. 375, died 
B.C. 287. He became n favorite pupil of Aristotle, who, on his 
leaving Athens for Chalcis, designated Theophrastiie for the 
presidency of the Lyceum, and in hia wilt left hiin his library 
and the originals of his writings. Vid. Class. Diet. 

0. Honun te . . . coget: perhaps Seneca was even now-an- 
ticipating bis own compulsory death at the hands of Nero ; cf. 
iNTBODceriON to tho present vol., p. 18. — conterit, eontribnit^ 
V. 1. eonteret, contribueC; content ^perdit. — nnUiDH amicilia capi- 
talb: a reference to the condition of things under tho emperors 
of Seneca's day, when strong private friendships were looked 
upon .with suspicion, and regarded as almost treasonable. — mil* 
Uus anmptnosa obserratio: perhaps a reference to the practice 
of giving costly presents to the emperor, to appease his wrath or 
court hia fevor, through fear of his avarice ; cf, Juvenal, Sat,- iii. 
184, etc. 

XT.- !• per IUob son stabit, it mill not be owing to them ; cf. 
Arnold's Lat. Prose Comp. p. 203. — quo mlnng . . . hanrias, tAoC 

yov. do not take in the utmoet that you thall hate eapadty to re- 
eeive; quo mimi« = ut non ; H. 499.— plorlmnm qnantnm : to ei- 
press the highest degree possible, qTiantum is often used instead 
of quam with the superlat. ; M. 309, obs. 8 ; Z, 669.— dellberet 
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. . . consulat . . . andlat . . . laidetnr . , . effln^t; forsubj., 
cf. Z. 558. — Undetnr, bc. o^ui&u*.— Solemns dieere : for similar 
thought, cf. Oomd. ad Mare. 1 8, 6.~-gortireinBr : no indirect qnes- 
tioD ; H. 636.— forte nobis dates : Lips, objects to these words 
as supetfluous, since the ides at forte is implied in mrtiremur. — 
nobis . . . nascl licet, i. e. the mind at least can choose its intel- 
lectual, moral, and spiritual parents. 

8. tunlllae : Lips, quotes from Cicero (De Or. iii. 16), a Socrate 
proatminatae aunt guari familiae, dUaentiente» inter te et mvUvm 
dimunetae; also {De Dizin. ii. 1, 3), Peripat^tkorum familia.— 
maJigne ^invidioie el paree. — Alf\»KT\%-=dUtrOyuerit. — deicitUT 
=.d^ieiluT, T. 1. ^ieiet. — haw una ratio est, etc., thU i» the only 
teay, etc. — deCKtls ambitio lnssit: wliatever the ambition of 
another has imposed upon us ; Lips. — retastas = tempus. — S. lis ; 
governed by nocen. — seqaens . . . nlleFior: the near and the 
far-off future. — In tIcIuo, near at hand. Lips, quotes from Vel- 
leius Patercnlus (ii. 93), pfauentia inmdia, praeterita veneratione 
proiequimur; et M» not cbrui, Ulit inttrui eredimvt. — Idem . . . 
qui, the tame . . . (m.— leglbos : ablat. of separation.— 4. Transit, 
■v.\. trannit. — hoc praeclpit, i. e.;>raetufflit, oniinjiat. — dum . . . 
agnnt : M. 369, obs. 3. 

XTI.— 1. 5ec est, qood . . . pntra: cf. De Trang. 2, 3, k.— 
boo argnmente =:: quia interdum, etc. — dnnt venlat : H. S33, n.— 
condictuni^aftitufnro,- ld=otiuin. — S. ninnerig gUdlateril: 
the gladiatorial show is said to have had its origin from the cus- 
tom among the Ktmscans of killing slaves and captives at the 
fiineral pyres of the deceased. Gladiators were first exhibited at 
Home, B.C. 264, by M. and D. Brutus, at the funeral of their lather 
(Livy, Epit. 16). Vid. Diet. Antiq.—constltntnm, sc. tempu».~- 
raedlos dies : shows were held in the afternoon.— ad lilnd tem- 
pos, compared with that time.—Bao Titio, through thdr own fault. 

8. 4^ld alind . . . qnam anctores lllls iDseribere; H.444 b, 
obs. 1.— Morbo = ei(u', ai^ectui. — ezenplo dlTlnltalla excnsa- 
tam : cf. De Pit. Beat. 26.-4. lads metn, i. e. through fear that 
tbc light will soon dawn upon them.— essnltantla = exmltanteg ; 
on use of ii for et in ace. plur., cf. Z. 68, note ; etiultcntig, sc. eot. — 
6. Com . . . p9rrigtmt= cmprehenderet. — menniram : Herod- 
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otus (vii. 184-187) gives the etoi? in full as to tbe mode Adopted 
for numbering the vast army and foUowere of tbe Pewian king. 
The total of oyer five millions in all ia generally discredited in 
modem times. C£ Qrote, " Hist of Greece," vol. iv. p. 880-880 ; 
Ranlinson's "Herodotus," toI. iv, pp. 128, 139.— Penarafli rex, 

XTn.—l, <{iM, qiw4 ; elliptical ezpresfiion, lehat ihall we my 
to thit, that, or, hum U U, that; H. 470 d, obs. 1. — "n**— fi que- 
qie: cC De Proe. 2, 3, ir.~sec nlll fartiiUM . . . creditsr: cf. 
Livy, xxs. 30, Mammae evique Jbrtunae minimae eredaidum Mt — 
^'The highest fortune ia always least to be trmteA-^' fortunae, 
dat after ereditw. Various intniDutive verbs that take dat. in 
active retain that case in passive ; such verbs must then be used 
impersonally; M. 244 b. 

i. opportBVlu, m^e indined or liabie.—eaaOTM, thingt that leitt 
taonfaU atao]/, ptriih ; in this instance, high states of felicity. — 
Bulore, sc. labore. — ITnlla . . . ratio est, meanwhile there U tut 
care of time, that wiU never mare r<(upn.— 8. materia, bc. miteri- 
arurn. — plus . . . anfemnt, i. e. in enhancing the honors of oth- 
ers; alieni, sc. h<m(>re».—At!A\tBas=^de»iTimw. — Aoeosandi^aeti- 
tandi; lips. — Marlam callga dimislt? Marius received leave 
of absence from the war agaihst Jugurtha, and, repairing toTtome, 
was chosen consul, b.c- 107. — eaUga = military life, or service in 
an inferior grade. 

4. IJoIbUbs, i. e. Cincinnatus, who was made dictator a second 
time at the age of 80 ; cf. Cic. De Beneet. 16 ; Livy, is. 18-15,— 
praeradere, v. I. pertadere. — Sdpio: P. Corn. Scipio Africanui 
Uajor, was appointed to the command of tbo army in Spsin, 
operating against tbe Carthaginians, b,c. 210. At the age of 24 
lie conquered Hannibal at Zama, and took Carthage, b.c. S02. 
In order to secure the province of Greece to his brother, he 
promised to act as his lieutenant (7<^^tui) in the war against 
Antiochus the Great, king of Syria, and thns he became,'as it 
were, sponsor for the success of his brother's consulship. He 
conquered Antiochus in a decisive battle at Mount Sipylus, in 
Asia Minor, Through envious spile and jealousy he was charged 
with lieinghribedsoastoallow Antiochus too easy terms; Jience, 
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in disgust at the ingratitade of the Romans, he left the city and 
retired to hia country-seat at Lint«niuDi. Here he qtent the re- 
mainder of his days in the cultiTation of bis estate. C£. ^tia. 
88, 1-6 ; Livy, ixxviii, 60-flO.— fratenil, sc. omwufntHS,— repone* 
tar, V. L repOnerelui: 

XTni.— 1. non pro Mtatte spatlo isctatns, i. e. tossed about 
in poblic a&irs out of proportion to the length of his life. It 
woald seem from vhat follows (maior part^ etc.) that he had en- 
tered upoa his office while still youthful. — pnbUcaa Is te coM> 
Terteris. It is not known ta what disturbances the author re- 
fers. He seems to prai^ the fidelity and patriotism of Paulinus 
in taking upon himself the odium of some troubles for the sake 
of the public good. — fadit, sc. virtus. 

2. Ta . . .. ftdnlnigtru : an exaggerated statement. He was 
not minister of the finances, but simply praefeeCiu anni}n<u, a per- 
manent office under the emperors, who had jurisdiction 07er all 
m.itters pertaining to the corn-market, and, like the praefeettu 
Viijilum,vas chosen from the eguitM.—odinm tIUto difficile est: 
because it is difficult to satisfy so many thonsanda of people. 

8. ministerlo honorlfico : under the republic men of conan- 
lar rank superintended the distribution of com. Pompey was 
charged with this duty for five years, and Augustus took upon 
himself the office until he appointed the pra^ectu* annoitae as a 
permanency. . Lips, quotes from Boethius, tiquu quondam populi 
cunuKt amionatn, maffnui habAatur; nune ea Praefeetura quid 
aljeetiiuf — t»gU» Don M eglwe le, r«fiett that yov, did not make 
thii the object o/ytmr action. — Id, viz. ut eommitterentvr. — mllla, sc. 
modiorum. — Non deeront, etc., i. e. men suitable will not be want- 
ing to fill the place you vacate. — alblcvre^d^jieere: on spelling 
of componnda of iaceo or iaeio, cf. De Prov. 3, 8, n. — ciua rentre 
. . . negoUnm est, you have to do with the human appetite; cf. 
Homer, Odyu. ivii. 286. 

4. C, CaesBT, i, c. Caligula.— hoe, viz. qaod deeedelHtt popwl* 
Bomano superatlte.— snperesse : this is the reading of the icss., 
hut Lipa. is probably correct in the suggestion that it should read 
tupererant, or luperfua^.—tvm . . . ladlt : that he might be able 
to boast of having marched over the sea aa on dry land, he con- 
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etnicted across the channel betireen Baiae and Patcoli (it distance 
of three Roraan tnites and six hundred paces) a bridge with boats 
that ought to have been used in conveying com for the famish- 
ing people. He squandered all that Tiberius left in the tieasuiy 
(720,000,000 sesttrces), and spent continually more than the rev- 
enues of the statc—imperi: gen. for imperii; Z. 49, note 1. 

ft, Exltlo . . . Ume . . . ruina : ablat of price ; H. 416, 3 ; 
B. & M. 884 ; Z. 444.— snperhl re^, i. e. Xenes.— bixb, femin, 
Ignes, Cftinm exceptnrl: the idea is that they would meet these 
things if tliey did not ccMiccal the knowledge of the scarcity of 
proviuons. Observe the climax, Caium being placed last, as if 
the sight of Caligula were the worst penalty. Qi.DeIra, iii. 19, 
1, where Seneca, in enumerating this tyrant's cruelties, says that 
he tortured with rope, rack, fire, and his own countenance.—* 
Inter Tiscers, sc. »riu.— tegebaot : object, tanlvm . . . malL 

■ XIX.— 1. esse: its subjcct-accus. is what!— enreB . . . ac- 
cedas: indirect questions. — hoiTM: granaries were built in va- 
rious parts of the city, in whicli the public stores were placed.— 
an ad haee, etc. ; these were some of the questions much dis- 
cussed among the Stoics ; cf. Zeller, Ueberweg, Lewes, before re- 
ferred to, 14, 5,'K, ; also, Epid. 113, where Seneca has a curious 
and rather amusing discussion of certain Stoic questions. — scltn- 
ms: expresses purpose. — nbi nos . . . natnra eonpoaat: cf. 
Epitt. 64, where Seneca, writing of the death of ti is friend Sore- 
nus, says, " And perchance (if the opinion of wise men be true, 
and any place receive us) ho, who we suppose has perished, 
lias only been sent before."— grarfssima qaaeqae : cf. Zh Proe. 
3, i, N.— SQpra: adverb.— gnmmnm Ignem, i. e. aetherem.—nM- 
bos, V. l.euTt3ni», — cet«ra: object of tciturvs. 

2. 8oIo = i^ni.— T^entlbns, sc. nobis: dat. after gemadive; 
neuter of gerundive of intransitive verbs is used with etu, to 
signify that the action must be done. TJie subject which has to 
do something is then put in the dative, as with ordinary gerund- 
ive ; M. 421. — in hoc genere vitae, i. e. in a life devoted to the 
investigation of sucli questions as the above. — hoe ^ tali. — boaa- 
moi nrUnBi=zphilosopMa€.~aUa remm qnles, a profound re»t 
from, 'amidly affain. — amare et odlgse, sc. ad irtientim amorem. 
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et alienum odium.— Tes: in apposition ^ith the eereral wwds, 
tomnum, etc, ; cf. Pliny, Panegyrieiu, 85, 8. 
. 3. Cum Tldeiis . . . anmptKm, i. e. when you eliall eee the 
magistracy assumed a hccodiI or third time, or even more. — at 
nnos . . . annns: in other words, to attain the consuUhip. 
Under the republic the year received its name from the consuls, 
and in all public documents their nanies marked the year. Un- 
der the empire, when there, wei'e many consula during the year, 
at the will or caprice of the emperor, the year was designated 
from those only who entered upon their office at the beginning 
of the year, and were called eomulet oTyiinjim,— anteqnam , . . 
enilcrentur : the subj. is used with antequam if purpose is im- 
plied and the action does not 4ake place.. In this ca.m the at- 
tainment of ambition is prevented by death. Cf. M. 360, etc. — 
\atixoMs = luetante». — aetas rellqnit = «ito w^i'juit.— titnlum 
sepnlcri: for the sole reward that honors might be inscribed 
upon their sepulchres. 

XX.— 1. splritoH liqnlt: cf aeta« reJi^if, 19, 8,n.— qnem ac* 
dplendls Inmorlentem rationlbiu, i. e. dying while he is in the 
very act of making and receiving his worldly gains ; rationibus, 
dat. after in in composition. — din tractos, long put off, i, o. by the 
long life of the one whose heir he is, — S. TnraniitnB: he was ap- 
pointed to the office ot prae/eetui annonae by Augustus just before 
his death, and was the first incumbent after that position was 
made permanent. — Tacationem, i. e. dismissal ; Tacit. Ann. i. 7 ; 
xi.81; Sueton. ^.u^ugf. S7. — Conponi 6t:, yiz. ut mtribundum. — 
inrat, ac. a2ieui.— nnllo alto nomine, on no othei- aeamnt. — S. a 
qoinqnageslmo anno ; cf 4, 1 , h. — in conspleno, lefore the eye*. — 
nemo non, every tme; Z. 755. 

i. Quldam . . . dispODont: persons generally left a sum of 
money with which to build their tombs, but frequently they were 
built during the lifetime of their intended occupants. Augustus, 
in his sixth consulship, built the mausoleum between the Via 
Flaminia and the Tiber, and planted around it woods and laid 
out walks for public use. On the Via Appia and Other roads 
tombs were erected extending for mites. Cf. Ouhl & Koner's 
" The Life of the Greeks and Romans," p. 375-388.- 
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gladiators, called hutuarii, were often bired to figbt arotmd the 
bunung funeral pile ; cf. Hor. Sat. ii. 3, SG.— exBeqoias : this term 
was usually applied to the funeral procession {pompa fundrrW). 
The order of the procession was regulated by tlie dmgnator fvne- 
rit, who was attended bj lictors dressed in black (Cic D& Legib. 
ii. 24). It was headed bj musicians, and accompanied by hited 
mournera, players, buffoons, etc. The freedmen of the deceased 
followed, wearing the cap of liberty. For a full account of fu- 
nerals among the Romans, cC Diet. Antiq., article " Funus ;" also, 
Guhl & Koner's work, referred to above. — ad flwes et oer«08 
dnceada suit : the fimerals of children and of those who died 
very early in life were, for the most part, celebrated at night ; cf. 
ih 7>anf.ll,0,M.; ^iri. 1S3, 10. 
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A&ainlENiini.— L Ahappy life la loagbt for bj ill, but wbst it Is, or 
bow II caa be attained, tbere la general Ignorance. II., III. Coacerulng 
good and happy life we Dinat not tblnk witb tbe valgar, but nltb the 
b«at and nobleaL Happy life, according to Stole teaching. IV., V. Full- 
er description of tbe highest good. Happy life resta on reason and 
virtue, not on pleasure. VI. Virtue cannot be copulated wltii pletsnre. 
CriUcism on some sayings of Eplcnrus'a (bUowers. VU., VIII. Virtue 
cannot be Joined to au erll life, to which iiUuptai leads. To live hap- 
pily, and according to nature, Is the same thing, reason alone being 
mistress. IX.-XI. Virtue is sought for ita own sake. He proceeds to 
dlscKminate by showing what separates Epicureans and Stoics concern- 
ing tbe highest good. XII., XIII. They do not truly follow Eplcoms 
who seek pleasure alone, for he ei^oiDed good and right things. XIV., 
XT. Pleasure most obey tbe mle of reason and virtue. He repeats 
Uiat virtue and pleaenre cannot be forced into union. XVI.-XVIII. 
Tirtue alone suffices foe living happily; why, then, is more required? 
Answer : Not a philosopher's life merely, bnt bis precepta to be accept- 
ed and followed. XIX., XX. Objections against philosophers frivolous. 
Tbey persuade to noble deeds, thoDgb they may not act equal to what 
tbey eay. XXL-XXm. Repels calumnies, many of which were prob- 
ably directed ag^nst Seneca blmselC A wise man does not despise 
ricbes, which, althougb held by tbe Stoics to be among indifferent 
things, afford material and fleld for practice of virtue. XXIV. -XXVI. 
On use of wealth for divers good purposes. A wise man holds riefaes to 
be nseAil, but not necessarily a good. Difference between a foolish rich 
maDMidawlsa ricbman. XXVII, XXVIll. Earnest and forceful words 
of Socrates against slanderers of truth and virtue. 



Cap. I.— !• GkUIo: L. Jnniiis, the elder brother of Senecn. 
His name originally was M. Anoaeua Novatus, bnt after hia 
adopdon bj tbe rbetorician, Junioa G«llio, be was named after 
bia adopted father. He is said to have committed saicide, ajj. 
es. Tbe present treatise addressed to him was written probably 
by Seneca in the latter part of his life, when be had become an 
object of calumny to many on account of his wealth. It may not 
improperly be conrndercd ua in some sort a defence of his own 
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life as well as an apology for fab great wealth.— eo . . . qno : 
M. 870, obs. 1.— bI tU lapsns est, if he hat tUpped from, i, e, U»t 
the way. — itaqae: expresses relutioa of cause in facts (Z. 344, 
note) : since men are blind to perceive, e\a.;theTffoTe. — lllo : ad- 
verb; literollT, fofAiitpIaM=tA^eto.— intelieetnri: fiit. part. de- 
noting design; H. 678, t.; B. & H. ISSS.—profllgetnr, v. 1. j>ro- 
Jieiamut, because of the unusual signification in which profiigare 
is here used. Lips, quotes from Livy, itafortaue deeuU, deot iptot 
anamitt^v ae profligare heUum^ nos autem commiseunt ae proJUga- 
turn confletre. He also refers to Tacitus and other writers as nsing 
the word in tlie same sense, and remarks that profligare is to en- 
ter vpon and carry forward an action to a considerable extent, 
although not quite to completion .^qiuntoqiie . . . slmnB, and 
how much nearer we are to that; ai belongs to $imu», separated 
by tmesis. 

2. Iftboremos: codccbsItc subj.— eni: dat of agent; H. 616, 
III.; B.&M.iaei; A.& G.151,5.— hlc: adverb = in this case- 
in Ullg ... at hlc : antithetical.— conpreHgos . . . lnt«rrogatI : 
conditional participles. — limes, i. e. via agrettii anguataque. — trl- 
tlsalma qnaeqoe . . . celeberrima, all the bett 6eatm and mott 
frequented path*; rid. Arnold's Lat. Prose Comp., quatqve with 
superlat. ; also, De Prov. 8, 2, n.— S. pecomin rito : a very ap- 
propriate figure, which, according to Plutarch, Cato the Elder 
once used in regard to the Roman people : " Ton, lie said, are 
like a flock of sheep. You do not severally obey difierent ones, 
but as a whole you follow after any one who will be your lead- 
er." — ged qno itnr, but where the maw art aceuitomed to go. Ob- 
serve that itur expresses customary action. — conponlmir =we 
connect ourselves with every rumor; verb used in a middle 
sense.— ad simlUtndioem, according to the exampU or manner of 
men. — allomni snper alios, one upon, one, artd another vpon attot/i- 
er, or, one upon the other. 

4. ipse : when does this agree with the subject rather than the 
object } M. 487 b.— preailt, prei» hard or nwed.—nemo . . . er- 
rat: suggestive of St.Paul's words,Rom. liv. 7, "Pornoneof us 
liveth to himself," etc, though used in a diflerent connection. — 
hoc : antecedent to qvod, above.— Tldeas Ueet: cf. H. 861 ; Z. 
574.— et caisa et amt0T,theaaueatweUa4the oeeaiion; Z.388. 
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— ftdplieari: eahitct-inSa. of itoeet. —jersat, i.e. >olUeitat,turbat ; 
subject, errtn: — tradltus per nuiniui, handed or delivered dawn 
from hand to hand, i. e. from father to son.— 5. comltUs : on the 
Homan comitia, cf. Diet, Antiq. — mobllis =JickU, inconstant; ap- 
plied to any thing readily moved about b; force of the winds, as 
a weathercoct, etc. ; cf. Cicero, Pro Murena, IT ; Hor. Od. i, 1, 7, 
8.— BO . . . eircame^t, ha> wkirkd ittelf about. — in quo secnn* 
dom plores datnr, in which judgment ii gi-cen by the majority, i. e. 
ID which tbe miyority rule. 

II.— 1. non est qnod . . . respondeiu, there it no occamnfor 
your a.ntmering; cf. De Trang. 1, 8, n,; respondeat, aubj. in an 
indefin. relative sentence ; Z. 581 b, 562 ; H. 501, r, 1 ; M. 372, 
obs. 6. — digcesslODum : there were three ways in which the vote 
was taken in the Senate — 1, b; voice, when each senator re- 
sponded to the question of the consul, aesentio; 2, when difference 
of opinions existed, the leaders took their positions on separate 
seats, and their several supporters ranged themselves by their 
side; this was called pedibui tententiam ire, or the decision per 
diteetnonem ; 3, reraalDing in their seats, they signified assent 
with uplifted hands; Lips.— Hnee pan . . . Tidetnr: the usual 
formula of declaring the vote, similar to our " the ayes, or noes,' 
seem to have it." — peior est: cf. EpUt. 38, 10, quid . . . phUo- 
tophia prae»tahitt etc. — Son tam . . . agltiir, it doe» not go to 
well with human affaira. — TOlfo: dat. of agent, by what rule! H. 
888,1; B.&M.844; A. & G. 127 c— tum chlamjdfttos qium 
coronatos, for tam eortmatos qvam ehlamydato», a kind of hystero- 
logia frequent in Seneca; literally, a» well thoie icreathed teith a 
eroien at thote itiho wear the eklamyi. This was a Grecian scarf, 
originally military, but afterwards worn by actors, women and 
children, and also by common soldiers. The youths wore it 
until the age of twenty. The coronati were the victors, either 
soldiers, poets, pugilists, etc., who received a crown of garlanda ; 
vid. Diet, Antiq. The Words indicate figuratively two classes of 
mankind, high and low, noble and ignoble, etc. lAps. conject- 
lires, eandidatot gnam cohratot, i. e. as well those clothed in white 
as those attired in colored clothes, on the ground that the more 
TeE^)ectable w«re clothed' in white, and thus distinguished from 
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the rabble, the eohrati. He ui^es tbb as being more consistent 
with the context, Nim ttiim eolorem fie«tium, etc. 

S. ociUb . . . Mn credo; eioce with the eyes the real life 
cannot be seen ; atdo, with dat., / tru»t, — dUndicem : Bnbj. of 
result; H. 501,1.1; B.&IAAZIB.— Xttrtm KW,U^^ot tried hy 
ittdf, i. e. after self-examination. — In mnltis rideo, t. 1. mutit in- 
viiw.— qainto : adverb. — lerim, v. 1., mtli'at.-~%, s] nodo . . . 
groUa est : a modification of the main statement. Lips, quotes 
Sallust, inter iono* amieitia, inter mala /aetw eit. — at me . . . 
edncerem, (o witMraw my*!y/nm».—all<liia dote =by some par- 
tjcutar gift or talent, or, perhaps, by some marked action ; a fre- 
quent post-Aug. meaning.— quid ^lad qoam . . . Oppoeni, ukat 
else did Ida hu eppote mytelf to (A« teeapoat. A tense of /aeere is 
omitted in abort propositions containing' an opinion on a person's 
action; this is so in various phrases. Cf. Z.TTl.— ant,qnod in 
Mquo eel, or, ttfuU u to the tame pvrpose.-^tsati : supply hottet.— 
popnlns, throng, or nmUitude ; post-Aug. signification. 

UL — 1. Quia (from ^i-R«, nori) : primarily means, lwi» "Mtt, 
tehy not; cf. H. 37iS, obs. 5.— ran, in reipeet to profit. — qnod BCn- 
tlAm, which I e^^perimce, i. e. in anima, like the French tetUir. — 
sentiam . . . wtevdun ; subj. after relat. with indefinite antece- 
dent.— lOBteHdun, in apparatu et pompa; Lips. — ad quae eoD- 
sbtltar, sc. popuUt, near lehieh people delay. — bris, 1 e. tx^nae- 
cu», on the outside, outwardly ; opposed to iatrorvu, on the in- 
side, inwardly ; cf. De Prov. 6, 4, u. — in speclem (for ablat tpeeU), 
for appearanee^ *ake.—n Becretlore parte = in that which is less 
visible to the eye. — Hoe, i. e. a teeretwre parte. — eroamns = ime- 
niamut, 

2> circnnltra: post-Aug., MnwmJoeutiotw. — et . . . et, iunwU 
. . . a».— coargnere, i e. eonfutare. — non adllgo me, etc. : c£ 
I^ut. 45, 4, to the same purpose. — proceiibos, i. e. Zeno, Cbiy- 
sippuB, Cleonthes. — wnseadi iin, tA« right of eispreinng opinion, 
or of toting, Tliis and the following sentences, to Boe ampliui 
centeo inclusive, embody the phraseology of the Senate in l^;isla- 
tion. — seDtontiam dividere, i. e. to divide a proposition contain- 
ing several parts, so that the question might be taken on each 
separately. The call waa made, dieide (imperative).— dtatv: 
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eacli senator was called upon in the order of hia rank.— remin 
lUtiinie, nature, the deui of the Stoics. 

8, Beala est . . . suae : in this the Stoics placed the highest 
good of man. Lips, quotes ChrysippuB, tA rtAvc dvat • iKoXoiOmc 
Tf fvau £qv. — conrenleiiB, harmtmitnu with. — quae = et haec, i. c. 
vtfa.— patlens: cf. i>e Constant. Sap. li, 2. — sine admiratlone: 
cf. Horace's well-known nil admirari, etc., Epitt. i. 6, 1. — nsnra 
. . . fwrritBra : fut. part, denoting inclination, indined to u»e, 
inclined to be in tertilude. — 1. perpetnan . . . lilwrlateiii : cf. 
Mpiit. 93, 3, quid ett beata tita t etc.— In Ipsls flagltiis nozla, i. e. 
in the case of acts done in the heat of passion, hurtJtil. — omnte 
. . . ferltas : cf. l)e Ira, i. 16, ST. 

IT.— 1 . endeoi sententia, sc. potent.— nan -. modifies iitdem, not 
the tame = different {aliia). — slnnftla media part« : ablat. absol., 
the middle mellijig outieard like a ereteent—UUi daf. of posses- 
sion; H.38r; B.&M.831; A. & G. lS63.-BtandI ; liraits eoZun- 
tae, deiire of makinff a ttand. — ila : answer to quemadmodura, 
above. — flnitlo, v. 1. definitio. — espoirl^: poat-Aug,, used by 
Pliny, Persius, etc. — colligl, compretud, i. e. comprised in a few 
words. — 2> COnrerBAntinnt cnra, regard for those much in one's 
company, those with whom one associates much ; convator is 
post-Aug., much used by Seneca ; cf. Se Clement, i. 3, 3. — flnire 
=^d^nire, to dffine. — extoUant . . . ftangant . . . noTeiit ; con- 
secutive Bubjunctives, 

a. gl er^ari tcUs, ify<ni with to amplify.— alitaa . . . fiuilem, 
OTM and another (i. e. different) aspect. The thought is, you may 
view the same idea in. different aspects, provided its force remain 
unimpaired. — polcetate, i. e. dgn\fieatione. — prohlbet: usually 
followed as a. verb of hindering by quominui or n«, with subj., 
bnt sometimes, as in this instance, b; accus. with infin. ; Z. S44, 
note. — interritnm, undttmaycd by fear ; cf. Cic. Tuso. Disp.y. 14, 
volumus eutn, qui beatui tit, tutum esse, inet^ugnahilem, septum 
atque munitum; nen ul parvo metu praeditui sit, sed Tit nuUo. 

4. relit n«Iit : familiar expression for sine jielit, tive fu>lit, sup- 
pose he were willing, suppose he were unwilling, i. e. whetha- he 
wimv vnUing or not; M.442 b, obs. — sequatiir; consecutive subi-, 
uf being omitted after nei;M«« eat; H. 373,oba. 1; Z.62S.— ex alto, 
N 
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from rt« (fap(ft« oflht heart. — ut tfaa»~eum ea. The force of 
$ui in causal sentences ia increased b; ut; H.519; B.£3f. 1253, 
obs. 2. — corpii84!iill : dimiantiTe used as an expression of con- 
tempt. — et:=rf»aOT. — qao die, ete., on (i« day ha tkaU become the 
tlate of pUamre he wUl become the tabject of pain. 

¥.—1. Miritntom : after tertitvrut fit, occus. of Idadred eig- 
nification; H.8T1,1,3; B.&M.713; A.& G.181 b.— domfadB— 
domini. — altemlB, SC. vieihu, hi/ turm, alternately. — KUfKaAMm 
. . . est, Bc. nofrft, we muH rise into libertj/.—ia tato conlocato, 
Meurely ettabliihed. — difftislo animl = laetitia, »erenita».—«x. bono 
800 ortis, those thiitgs that arUe from, hii own goodnem, i. e. tbe 
fruit of good inheiing in liim. 

2. ^onlam . . . ratlonis, lince I have begun to treat thii mat- 
ter larg^, or liberalli/, I may add that he can be called blesied uho, 
by the aid ofreaami, neither detiret noi'feart anything. — cnpit nee 
timet, SC. quidqvam. — Qnonlam et: the ellipsis in the tliought 
may be supplied tlius, "I mention reason because," etc.; qtu>- 
niam assigns a motive rather than a coDclusive reason ; Z. 346. — 
dixerlt ; perf. subj. used as softened indie, not essentially differ- 
ent from fut, a,tty one will fwit eaU them happy, etc. 

8. ilUs, i. e. peeorSmt et animdlSmt. — extra Terltatem prft* 
lectuB, on^ wAo hai taken himtelf outdde iMpale of truthfulneM. — 
lacerationes, telliestiomeB : the former refer to the body, the 
latter to the mind; cf. De Jra, iii. 43, 5.— Htatura semper obi 
consUtlt, propoginff, i. e. retohing to itand tehav the hat talien her 
ttand. — ac . . . ylniicatnT^ and detained to maintain her poti- 
tian even againtt an irate and hoitSefortwie. Observe use of tnt. 
parts. — 4. Nam qnod . . . pertinet, for in regard to pleaiure. — 
emiies Tias, aU avenue* of the tente*. — allaqae ez allls admoTeat, 
and though the appliet one meant after another ; admoveat : concess. 
subj.; H.616; B. & M. 1383.— Tcllt : deJiberative subj.; H.486, 
n. ; B. & M. 1780.— desert« anlmo . . . dare, to attend to the body 
at the expente of the mind; deterto animo: abl. absol. 

TI. — 1> intuit, aayt he, i. e. the Epicurean, the man who finds 
happiness in pleasure, and who confounds the pleasures of tbe 
body <nith tbose of the mind. — arbiter: in apposition with 
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what)— prft«teribl respldat, etc : a, dogma of Epicurus, that 
the wise man enjoys present, recalls past, and anticipates future 
pleaeures ; cf. Cic. De Fin. ii. ; LipB.—lnitiineat, let Mm reach out 
or ^tup aflef, like a miser, as it were. — fiagina, /otn^M, produced 
bj much eating; poat-Aug. — legvre, to ehooie. 

9.eBi: dat of ageot.— Beatns ergo, etc. Compare these with 
the heatitudea of the Divine Master, and although granting that 
they eijibodj great moral truths, to whicb/Seneca had attained, 
jet we cannot but perceive how far short thcj are of those cheer- 
ing and heart-searching truths contained in the Sermon on the 
Mount. — Indleil rectuH: cf. 6, 3. — oiunem . . . gaanun, entry 
di^wntion of hU affairi ; kahitiiin: mostly post-Aug. in this sig- 
niflcatioD. — VIdet et In Illis, v. I, ciifcnf iUi. — et = «(iam. — In 
lllig = in 'DoluptatSms ; sc. eeee, — TIdet et . . . qnam turpi Ulnd 
loeo, i. e. a man of correct judgment sees also in how ignoble 
a position, etc. — llaqne negrant, etc., and »o thet/ deny that fleaa- 
ure can be leparaUdfrom nirtiw. — qnemqnam Tlyere, sc. Ua, fol- 
lowed by vt with consec, subj, 

S. Isbi tom dlTersa, the»e thingt differing m viideiy, viz. the life 
of pleasure and the life of viilue ; tarn is rejected in some edi- 
tions. — Tidelieet quia: the answer to the preceding que^ion, 
rendered by the advocate of the compatibility of virtue and 
pleasure, to whom the question is supposed to be addressed. — 
hiing, i. e. wrtutit. — si . . . egsent . . . TlderemuB : note force 
of impf subj. in hypothetical period ; H. 504 ; B. & M. 1267 ; A. 
Sc Q. 168 b. — IndlseretA, not dittitiguieKabk, ineeparaMe. — aeA 
honesta, v.\.»ed non Amevto.— exigenda, to he attained. 

Til.— 1. Jk.AU»=:adjite. — quod, (Aa(.— et, esen, i. e. some are 
Anhappy, eten with pleasure. — qua Tirtns . . . indlget, wAieA 
(pleasure) virtue often laek», hit never neede.—inaDa dlversa, nay 
more, ahote tendencies are in opposite directions. — Altam qoiddam 
est virtus . . . TOlnptas hnmlle: antithetical clauses. — enlns 
Bbltio, wJum tph^e. 

i. e:ol«ra.Uan,JliuhedmthJieat; cf.Ik Cmst. Sap.t3,i.~baill- 
nea : halifietim or balneum (/BoXavcTov) primarily ugnifies a lath or 
bathing-vessel ; hence also applied to the chamber containing the 
bath. In early times one room sufficed, but afterwards, as wealth 
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increased, a number of rooma, even in piiTate houBes, were deeig- 
nated by the word balnea. Vid. DicL Antiq., under tliis title. — 
mdatoria : for the use of the mdaUiriwn, or central space in the 
thenual cliamber, Yid. as aboye, Diet. Aotiq. ; cf. also, Jut, SaL 
vi. 430.— loe« Mdllev metaentlft : the aediles were, as haa been 
remarked, the moral police of old Rome. The; superintended 
buildings, public and private ; took care of tbe streets and pave- 
ments, and cleaning and draining the cit; ; kept an oversight of 
the markets and sales there, and watched the weights and meas- 
ures in use. They were charged also with the duty of preserving 
decency and order in public baths and houses of entertainment; 
they too looked after prostitutes and houses of ill-fame. Vid. 
Diet. Antiq. — medlcunestls = eoaniftiM, paintt. — poUiBctom, 
wathtA, as corpses are washed for funerals ; v. 1. pollutam. 

3. nesett exire, i. e. U cannot j)«n'«A.— optima, being ittelf the 
t«it, qualifies the subject of wiutonit, i.e. iifa=rei;(o men*, aboTe; 
observe it^ position as tbe emphatic word.— nov mnltiun lod 
habet, it doe* not occupy much room. The idea is that pleasure is 
short-lived and transitorj in its operations and experiences, and 
hence, in comparison with virtue, which has the contrary quali- 
ties, its operations are contracted within narrow limits. ^In Ipso 
. . . peritnmm, having a tendency to periiA in its tjery vie. — et 
dam . . . flnem, and eten at itt ieffinnin^ ii near it» end. 

Till. — 1. tjold, qaoA^^gvid dieam de eo, tfued; nap, eten, or 
moreov^ ; ct Be &w. Vit. 17, 1, n. ; also, H. 454, 2 ; M. 479 d, obs. 
1; Z. 769. — cmaes, folloieer. — 2. Soc^»eeundumnatiiramt>U>ere. 
— Bi . . . conserrabiiBiiEi . . . enblerimiis . . . possoderint . . . 
fnerinl : the several conditions of the protasis ; the apodosis to 
be supplied, leetindum natunan titmnva. The sentiment is that 
he can live according to nature who employs the gifls {dotei) of 
the body as nature demands; who does not subject himself to 
the slavish influences of the goods of this life, but uses them and 
makes them subserve proper ends ; who does not allow covetous- 
ness or desire for another's goods {alUna} to possess him ; and 
who does not glut himself with superfluities (adventieia), but uses 
them as aids (avxilia) when necessity demands. — in atmMqne, 
ofaintt or for either event^mori aut vivere. — irtifex Tita«: in 
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the eeaee of the old proverb, " Every man is tbe artificer of his 
own fortune."— FldiiclR elns —Jidvcia mi, self-confidence. — IIU : 
dat. after pfmnta; H.391; B. & M. S60.—lltarh, alteratiaa or eor- 
rection. The idea is, let him not determine an; thing that will 
give occasion for repentance. 

S. Intell^tur, if MpZain.— In Us qnae . . . magniflcum, i. e. 
in entertainments, generous. — ratio sensibns Insita : the idea 
appears to be, not that the reason inheres in or is entire!; under 
the lead of the senses, but that it acts through them. — nnde ^= 
a ^uo.— In se reTertatlir: supply et to connect with preceding 
clause.— mandam (v. 1. mundut) : the Stoic mwidvi is simply tbe 
matter or substance of tlieir deu». They " teach that whatever 
is real is material. Matter and force are the two ultimate prin- 
ciples. . , . The working force in the univei'se is god. . . . At 
the end of a certain cosmicot period all things are reabsorbed 
into tbe deity, the whole universe being resolved into fire in a 
general confiagretion. Tbe evolution of the world then begins 
anew, and so on without end" (Ueberweg's "Hist, of Philoso- 
phy," i. 184). — deus ; " there are two elements in nature ; the first 
is SXij srpwTTf, or piimordial matter, the impassive element from 
which things are formed; the second is the active element^ 
which forms things out of matter— reason, destiny (fi/iap/iinj), 
god. The divine reason operating on matter bestows npoh it 
the laws which govern it, laws which the Stoics called Xiyoi 
viripiiaTuiai, or productive causes. God is the reason of the 
world" (Lewcs's "Hist, of Ancient Philosophy," vol. i. p. 990). 
Cf Ueberweg, as above ; also, Zeller's " Stoics," etc., p. 193. 

4. persnadone, coniiMrfMin, usual post-Aug. meaning. — Quae . . . 
tetigit, i. e. when all the parts of the mind under the guidance 
of reason work harmoniously, each performing its own proper 
functions, then has the mind attained the highest good, i. e. 
peace of mind. — nt Ita dlenni, to to »peak, — S. aiietet, it aturMet ; 
freqiletit in Seneca ; cf.iJePcoJJ. 1, 3,n., aW<(*(,in praro/ ldh^,in 
l-uhrico; Lips.— pugnam, o mn^iiTf, i. e. a want of harmony in the 
mind. — dissident vitia, vieei are alwayg at variance with each other. 

IX,— 1, herbnlae, i. e. the floaer. — 1. placet : denotes the 
cause; ieUetat,i\i(i effect. — Snuinmin bonnm in Ipso indleio: 
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in other words, the higheet good is dependent on tlie exercise 
of liumaa resson — a senttment not in accord with revelation or 
experience. — haliltii optimie mentlx. Zeno (quoted bj Cicero) 
used to sa; tliat not onlj the practice of virtue, but the posses- 
sion of a virtuous mind was excellent and praiseworthj, jet no 
one ever poeaesaed virtue who did not piKctiae it. — que^^t ta 
= mmt; B. & H. 701.— KlUl eiin extra totwB est, i. e. a vir- 
tuous mind has all good within itself. — 8. Ipsa pretlnm snl: 
virtue is its own reward. — sabtilltu: Lips, cod jectu res niUimi- 
tai. — lazlor, more diiordertd. 



IS, you proftu ignoranoe o/.—lntnaie vlvere, 
bM . . . vlvlt : the sentiment of Epicurus, in his letter to Uenoe- 
ceus (given in Diog. LaErt. x. ]32), " One cannot live pleasantly 
who does not also live discreetl; and honestlj ;" and he then 
adds, " Nor rightly unless pleasantly, for kindred virtues belrmg 
to a pleasant life, and cannot be separated from it." — qio4 = 
hmettt tivere. — Inqiit, v. L inquam. — vltam, quM, etc., i. e. true 
pleasure is inseparubly connected with a life of virtue. — Atqnl: 
admits thnt which precedes, but opposes something else to it; 
Z. 849.— TOlHptstlbu veslrk : sensual pleasures merely, ss op- 
posed to pleasures of the mind.— stilUsslmos qnoBqo« : cf. M. 
485, on force of ^itqae with superlat. 

3. flnentlB =JiuenU». — segsls amlml indomf entb sIM, i. e. a 
mind that is so absorbed in itself as to be negligent of all duties 
external to itself. — 8. anrem perreQit : proverb, to pull by the 
ears, i. e. admonishes or incites to serious reflection. — tenperan- 
tla Kitem . . . rainut, Bninml ... est : adversative and anti- 
thetical, embodying the Epicurean idea of moderation in pleas- 
ures, as opposed to tempefantia laeta e*t, the restraint of which is 
obnoxious to the Epicureans, who placed all good in pleasure. — 
Td, i. e. the follower of Epicurus whose views he is controvert- 
ing. — ego ntor. St. Augustine says, "We ^joj/ Ood, but tue 
everything else." Floras also (bk. ii.) renuirks of Hannibal, after 
tlie battle of Cannae, that " although he could have used his 
vlctoiy, he preferred to enjoy it; and, leaving Rome behind, 
passed into Campania and Tarentnm." — de fllo loqnor, i. e. I 
do not assert this of myself, who have not yet arrived to that 
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excellence, bnt of that ideal wise man, who has reached the 
highest good. 

XI. — 1. nedmn Tolnptas, i. e. much less would I call him 
happy who is a slave to voluptuousiiess ; H. 461, obs. S.—mnndi 
fhlgoree = earthquakes, thunder-storms, etc.-^adTersarlo, i. e. 
tohipttu. — SDunra sit : fut. part denotes purpose and tendency, 
likdy to jiatvade ; H.5T8,r.; B. & M. 1855.— col : dative of pos- 

t. Virtus Kotem : for similar line of argument against a dogma 
of Aristotle, cf. Dt Ira, i. 8, 2,— cnm . . . sit: causal aubj. ; H, 
617 ; B. A U. 1350.— parentis . . . impeiwitis : gen. of duty or 
custom ; SI. 382.— a tei^ . . . Imperat? da you plaee the leader 
lehind .'— pra^nslarfi : to perform, as it were, the office of a proe- 
QUitator to pleasure, as to a mistress. The pass^e is similar to 
one in Cicero [De Fin. ii. 21, 69), where Cleanthes is represented 
as drawing the picture of the goddess VoluptiM, arrayed in regal 
attire and sitting on a throne. The Virtues Stand near as attend- 
ants, both to minister to her wishes and aid her with counsel, 
that she may do nothing imprudent, which might result in p(un. 
— apnd qnos = a juifriM.— si loco cessit, if the hat yielded her 
propw 'place, i. e. the^rst and higkett. — de quo agltlir, eonc^ning 
the matter m quettion.^MBMri& : subj. dependent upon neeeate etC, 
which also may take accus. with infin., vt omitted ; H. 496 ; B. 
& M. 1233. 

8> Nomentanmn : a noted spcndthrill and epicure. Horace 
frequently refers to him as an example of extreme dissoluteness. 
Cf. Sat. i. 1. 103, 8. 11 ; ii. 1. 33, 3. 175, etc— Apldnin : M. Gahius 
Apicius, the most renowned of a trio of that name, who giuned 
celebrity by their gluttony, flourished under Tiberius. After 
finding that he had spent some ¥8,000,000 in riotous indulgence, 
and had only about |300,000 lefi, he put an end to his career by 
poison, OS it would be impossible for him, he thought, to live on 
such a pittance. Schools in the culinary art were named from 
him. Cf. Otmtol. ad Selv. 10, 3 ; Epitt. 94, 43 ; 130, 30 ; also. Class. 
Iiict—e(mqiiimilh,r*eogao9e%ntia=eonguiTentet,re&>giwteaaet: 
cf. Z. 68, note. — omnium gentinm anlmalla : birds and fish were 
sought from all parts of the world ; cf. Comol. ad Eeh. 8, 9. — 
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W,from the led ofnuet; a reference, probably, to 
tlie richneas of the coucbeB on which tliey reclined at dinner, or 
perhaps to the wearing of chapleta or garlands of rosea at meals. 
RoKS were diBtributed at the tnenta leeunda, and were supposed 
to exercise beneficial influence. The mtgge»tu» is supposed to be 
the couch in the semicircular shape called ngma, from its resent- 
biance to that letter, which replaced the more ancient triclinium, 
after round tables came into general use. Cf. Becker's "Gallus," 
p. 361 ; Guhl & Koner's " The Life of the Greeks and Romans," 
pp. 444, 445.— spectftB(lB=«peefantM.— Rores . . . oenlos: the 
wealth; Romans enlivened their dinners with music, histrionic 
performances, delicious odors, etc.— fomentls : according to Lips., 
reference is here intended to the nibbing by slaves of their mas- 
ters' limbs at bathing and other times. Bouillet makes the word 
equivalent to pulvillU, tmall euekitma. — oesMUt, i. e. a tiehiptate. — 
parentatnr : impers. governs dat., appropriately nsed, aa if they 
were feasting at their own funerals; ct.Epist. 122,3; 12,8, The 
latter furnishes a strikiog illustration of the reckless indecency 
of a noted debauchee, Facavius.— nee tamen . . . gundent^on^ 
j/etitmUn<itgopleaiantlj/withth«ni(i'e- they will not be happy), 
heeau»e they take no pkasure in goodneia. 

XII. — 1. inqnlt, i. c. the advocate of pleasure, the epicure. — 
qnod = etid: accus. subject of infio. — f naeqiUleB t= inamUantee : 
at one time elated with joy, at another depressed with sadness. 
— Babielnpoenitontiae: MteTaWj, under thell<ne of penitenee,i.^ 
in the power of penitence, since sorrow and shame are apt to 
follow close upon the heels of folly.— hllarem insoniun inn- 
Dire, thty are mad with a jovial madneu; inaaniam, cognate 
accus.; H. 371,8; B.&M.718; cf. Hor. Sa(. ii. 3, 302. 

3> rerofsSM, mild or cheerful. — tIx notablleH, tcaraly obia^ 
able. — nt qnae . . . TCnlant, »ince they ame untmight; causal 
senteDce — ut merely strengthens the causal relative sentence; 
H. G10, 8; B. & M. 13S3.— aceersltae = <in%mta«. — (ptaniTis . . . 
accesserint: concessive subj.; jiuimvw properly signifies, AMcewr 
much you Kill, and the subj. by itaelf expresses the concession.— 
per qood vitlnn, i. e. per qvam toeietat^n (viz. virtuti talvptaUm 
trnplfcnri!},- pessimis qolbiuqae adnlantHr, tkfy pay court to aU 
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the moet eorrvpt ; adulare is properly used of dogs, and aignifiea 
primarily to creep or sneak up to a peraon, and in that sense al- 
ways takes nccuB. In its figurative sense of servile flattery it ia 
also used with accua., but more commonly with dat. ; Z. 388, 
note 8; quuqtie: cf 10, 1, n. 

8. me,(Sfl(iwie,by way of example, one of the class character- 
ized by jiessaniu, — raetabiudlts : Lips, prefers this to r^>tabundv» 
of Piacian and others, on the gronnd that it is more consonant 
with e&riw— Tltiis . . , InscrfMt: led on by the esample of 
those affirming the compatibility and identity of pleasure and 
virtue; the vitest openly flaunt their excesses, and take refuge 
nnder the banner of Epicurus, whose wisdom they claim to pos- 
sess. — profitetor: he boasts of his vices as worthy of praise. 
The vicious may (and do) say, We follow a life of pleasure. 
Why not? Epicurus sajs it is the highest good. 

4. iUa: used with reference to what is wdl known. The idea 
is, he who wishes for an excuse for his vices does not consider 
how moderate was the pleasure advocated by Epicnms, who is 
rarely credited with his real yiews.— peccandl Tereeiindliiin : in 
apportion with honum. — Ideoque, etc. : no chance for youth to 
recover from vicious follies when once deceived by the fallacies 
of Epicureanism. 

Xin.— l.qnod con-omplt adparet : the very name and praise 
Of pleasure are corrupting, because they afford an occasion and a 
means to the vicious of cloaking their vices, and of perverting 
that which has some good in it.— (tnTlUs hoe , , . dlcam),/mU 
lay thu,tkmighthe men o/'tnir (the Stoic) tehooldmeat; popularia: 
used of one belonging to a party, sect, faction, etc, Sallust {Catil 
34) uses it of the accomplices of Catiline. — gancta Eplcnmm ; cf. 
I^itt, 33, 1-3. — tristla, aei:ere, etactijig. — TirtnU le^m, i, e, ad 
naturam uivere; cf 3, 3, n. ; also, Epiit. 4, 8. 

2, parer« natnrae : cf ^iet. 4, just quoted, for what is meant 
by obedience to nature, viz. to be free from hunger, thirst, cold, 
etc — Qold er^ : what, then, is the objection against praise of 
pleasure f— bonnm . . . anetorem, i. c. he seeks some honorable, 
philosophical authority for a had thing. — Ulo: adr. thither,Yiz, 
ionum auetm-em.—bliiniit nomine Indndns: under cover of a fiiir 
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name. — ABdlt = diteit a phUowphU. — into, from that time. — aper- 
tocapite: &b'[at.(Hni. = in the tight of <^ mat; y.l.operto. — nule 
indlt, it hat a lad reputation, i. e. it henra itself disparoginglj 
mentioned. 

8> InterfiiH admlsgus : one ivho haa been admittecl to an inti- 
mate Icnowledge of the teachings of the Epicurean sect.— Frons 
eiw ipsa, etc. Its very appnwches give occBsion for conjectares 
of something Ticions within, or for gross misrepreBeatBtion. Epi- 
canis had his Garden, as Plato his Academy, Zeno bia Btoa or 
Porch, and Aristotle his Lyceum. At the entrance of the Qar- 
deu was placed this inscription : " The liospitable keeper of tliis 
mansion, where you will And pleamre the highett good, will present 
you liberslly with barley cakes and water fresh from the spring. 
The gardens will not provoke your appetite by artificial dainties, 
but satisfy it witb natural supplies. Will you not be well enter- 
tained V Cf. Letves, Ueberweg, and Zeller, already referred ta. — 
rtolam, V. 1. ttola : a woman's loose, flowing robe ; also, the dress 
of a voluptuary ; cf. Hor. 8aL i. 2, 99. Qovernment of) H. 374, 7 ; 
B. & M. 733.— ttbl : ethical dat. ; cf. H. 889 ; B. & M. 888.— Teri- 
tas, v. 1. tirilitat. — patlentlae : endurance of unnatural lust or 
passion; cf. 2fe iVw. 3, 11 ; Cic. tn Ten-, ii. 6, 13. — tympannm: a 
mark of lasciviousness, since it was used by the Corybantes in 
theirorgiesin the worship oiC'shnXe.— cam ■=nmvlae,anoon at. 

1. generMae tndolb vftm,hope of noble <^{i(mw.— perrentn- 
ms: futpart.; cf. 11,1,m.— «x ei9=wrwni. — Agednm, u>«Z2 fA«n; 
used in transitions in dis4X»it8e.— In ipsa «st modas. The idea 
that there can be no excess in virtue, and that in one all are 
comprehended, seems almost general among the ancient philoso- 
phers. The idea here is that a virtue can bo neither more nor 
less 8 virtue ; there is no golden mean. Lips, (in his " Manudnc- 
tio;" iii. Diss. 4) quotes Mencdemua and Amton {3d century b.c) 
as saying, " There is but one virtue, though get oflE under various 
titles." Bee also Cic. De Mn. v, 23 (87) ; cf. " Epistles of L. A, 
Seneca, with large Annotations," by Thomas Morell, D.D., voL i. 
p. 259, on Epitt. 67.— qii*d magnitndine laborat mm: c£ these 
words of Livy in the Preface to bis Ebtory. 

XIT.— 1. Batfoval>U«ni: post-Aug.— porro : marks the prog- 
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ress of ideas developed in the last cbapter, especially the tlionght 
above, aged/am, etc.— sortltiB natnnun, to ikote mho have received 
a reatoiutble nature. — [si hoc placet . . . comitatn] : Fickert 
brackets thia sentence as an interpolation on the part of some 
one desirous of explaining the words, »i placet i»ta minetura. — 
excelglsalmam, v. 1. exeelUntiuimam. — Tolnptati . . , ancillsm, 
etc.: c£ 13, 2,if. on praeffuUart. — tApiHO/Qs =eimeipit>au: pred. 
gen.— temperatomt = fnoderatores.— nihil Mget, sc. »ed. 

2, ci:=ii,T.l. A»,- thiaorthographyof the plnr.iavery rate; cf. 
U. 83, obs. 1. — princlpia = precedence, the first place, a, metaphor 
drawn from military life ; cC Pliny, Nat. Skt. ix. 3S, 54.— nutri : 
why abhtt. without preposition ) H. 431, 1,3; B.&M. 037, 3.— 
Syrtico -. the Syrtes, Greater and Lesser, on the eastern half of 
the northern coast of Africa ; cf. Class. Diet — 8. oaecae, t. ]. 
At£M>.— habentea^u gui habent. — quo . . . eo: ablatives of ex- 
cess and deficiency ; H. 418 ; B. & H. 939, 30. 

4. Fenunere Ubet . . . ina^ne = I am disposed to contdnne 
still farther the comparison which I have just now employed. — 
bcstianun . . . feras : lestia, an animal without reason, in con- 
tradistinction to man ; fera, a wild animal living on land, in 
contradiatinctiun to domestic animals ; cf. Ramshom's Latin 
Synonyms, p. 90. — laqnco captare, etc.: quoted ftwm Virgil, 
Oeorg. i, 139, 40. — latos, v. I, Tna^iuw.— oBclte : oblat of separa- 
tion ; cf H. 363.— pro ventre dependit, sc. «e, he give* himtelf 
over fw the take of Ah belly, as Apicius, Nomentanus, etc., 11, S. 

XT. — l.eonfUndi — foniun^'.* in agoodsense.^Biunmiimbo- 
nam =. viHu*. — Qnis pars, etc., i. e. no part of the honorable can 
be dishonorable; and the argument is, if pleasure as an end is 
dishonorable, it liencc cannot be part of or one with virtue, the 
chief good. The expression is very concise, a good instance of 
inuUum in pareo,— pradiim : according to the Stoics, gavdium 
is suited to the wise man alone, vduptae never. The former in- 
dicates the emotion which is caused by delight at some real or 
imagined good; the latter the pleasurable sensation created by 
a high degree of pleasure through the senses— volnptuouanesa. 
Cf. Ramshom's Latin Synonyms. 

5. conseqnentia . . . non coasnmmantla, i. e. they do not con- 
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stitute a part of the chief good. — 11a demni, etc. : the iuvinci- 
bilitj of virtae is conditioned only b; the law that nothing is 
preferred before or estimated higher than herself — Mqottar 
Tlta uxla: the man who takes pleasure aa his guiding prin- 
ciple becomes & slave to the caprices of fortune, and cannot en- 
dure the ills of body and vicissitudes of life witb the same equa- 
nimity vhich be displays who makes virtue his aim. 

5. beaifDOS Intcirpres : one who puts the most favorable con- 
stmction on the ills that befall him, and regards them as a dia- 
cipliae to a good end. The spirit of the passage iquomodo Mc, 
etc.) reminds one of the words of 8t, Paul (Rom, viii. 18), "I 
reckon that the. sufferings of this present time are not worthy to 
be compared with the glory which shall be revealed in us." — 
IMtriae . . . propn^ator: cf. Hor Oi. iv. 9, Ql. 

i, fnui^ndng: the. height is to be diminished by the as- 
cent ; when once the steep is scaled, it ceases to exist as a diffi- 
culty to be. overcome. Hence the peculiar force ot/rangendiu. — 
leffem esse naturae, i. e. he vill know that the deity or fate has 
sent upon him all the difficulties of times and occasions; Lips. 

6, Iliad . . . retos praeeeptma, deain s«qnere: Lips, quotes 
Boetbius (De Contol. Phil. i. 4) as ascribing this precept to Py- 
th^oras, and Cicero (De Fin. iii. 23, 73) as attributing it to one 
of the Seven Wise Men. The Stoics even sometimea formulated 
this as the highest good or chief end of man. Lips, also refers 
to Philo JudaeuB (Ist century a.d.) as saying {De Migrat: Ahrah. 
p. 46S), " The end, according to Mosca, the holy one, ia to follow 
God." 

6. ex transrerso, nnayieetedli/, though sent by deity or fate. 
— (^Icqaid . . . patlendnm est: an allusion to the doctrine of 
fete and secondary causation. All things were connected to- 
g(*her in a series by a universal nexus. — aBDrpetnr ; a conjectural 
reading of Fickert's ; Haase ^ves tutdpiatvr. The Hsa. vary 
much in respect to this passage ; some have, magita vita (or nuu) 
eripiatvr; Lips, suggests, nia^nd noAu exdpiatwr.^-sxtmneabtBi: 
for jvi^randum, a military figure. As the soldiers are compelled 
by oath to follow the standard and obey the general, so are we 
forced to endure the casualties common to men ; hence the infer- 
ence, let us endure tbem courageously (ntagito aninuf). CL Epist. 
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95,35, — Ib regno, f. e./ortuTiae an veriui fati; Lips. Lodge 
translates, " We are bom under a royal domination. It is liberty 
to obey God." — deo pnrere : Lipa. calls this a golden saying, and 
quotes Philo, the Jewish writer, " To obey God is not only better 
tlian liberty, but better fiir than raling." See Parallels or Re- 
semblances to Scripture, at end of Introduction, p. 43. 

XTI. — 1. qua liis est, ai far a» it i* the ditine wiS. — denm 
eUiigas. This is language -worthy of a Christian, when uttered 
from a Christian standpoint — that one should portray by his life 
the divine attributes in euch wise as to exemplify by imitation 
the divine being, as far as it is possible for man so to do. Wo 
might almost believe that Seneca had heard of the apostle's 
words, "Partakers of the divine nature" (2 Pet. i. 4). Cf. De 
Corut. Sap. 8, 3.— pro hao expeditione = in return for this, ener- 
getic bearing. — et, even. — Claris : flit. pass. 2d sing. How does 
it differ from pres. pass. ? — ex Bententla, aeeording to your leuh. 

2. Bnffldat . . . saperflnat : why subj. ! H. 485 ; B. & M. 1 180: 
— imnjo snperflnat : intmo gives an additional emphasis, or nmkea 
a correction, to what precedes ; translate, nay, Ithould rather ask, 
why it it {virtui or ilia p^ecta, etc.) not more t?ian fiffieUnt, ad 
leate vinendum? — extrlnseciiB : used adjectively; cf. ife Trang. 
10,5.— opns: predicate; H.419,v.3,2; B. & M. 073, obs. 4.— 
qui . . . tendit: the wise man only. has fully attained; others 
who are striving are merely on the road, but still are in the right 
course. — Inotaotl: agrees with ei. — quod, tliat. — adiigati . . . 
adstrlcti . . . destrioti : observe distinction in these words. 
8ee Lexicon. 

XTII.— l.Qoare . . . tItIs) wAere/oredoyoutallimm-eitrictly 
tkanyou litet The argwiUTitum ad homine>a,beTe and following, 
is one which Seneca has often had made against him. A writer 
in the -Westminster Review (July, 1667) says, " Seneca's position 
was equivocal. He was immensely rich, and he professed to ad- 
mire poverty. ... In his frequent eulogiums on poverty we do 
not think he was wholly insincere, though we regret that he did 
not recommend bis theory by his practice. . . . After all abate- 
ments, we allow that 8encca was inconsistently and ungracefolty 
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rich." Cf. also Uerirale's " HieboTj of the Romans under the 
Empire," vol. ti. pp. 48, 186. — Terka snbsiittls, ahy do you tm~ 
der dteeiyvl eepraiitmtT heace, ahy do f/oa JiatlerT 

2. ailUu ru, a more ornamented Mruntt-y-wot.— natnnJls nsiis : 
a nference to the Stoic dogma, which the objector intimates 
Seneca does not keep.— «ir . . . coenu; ct.lMTranq.l,S,n. — 
nitldtor: a reference, probabi;, to the magnificent citron tables 
of Seneca; ctJ)e TVan;. 1, 4, >i.-~apnd te,at yourhoute. Seneca 
himself was Tery temperate, but he Beems to bare conformed 
freel J to the conTivial customs of liis day in respect to ent«rtain- 
ments. — Tinui aetate tna Tetuslins; probably the celebrated 
wine known as the Vinum Opimicmum. The vintage of the year 
when L. Opimius was consul, s.c 131, was of unprecedented 
quality, owing to the extraordinaryheat of the autumn. Ala^e 
quantity was stored and preserved for many years. Cicero, in 
his Brutut (83), some eighty-five years afterwards, mentions its 
existence ; and Fliny {Nat. BiU. xiv. 4, 5) mentions, a.d. 77, that 
even then some of this wine still remained. It was so strong 
and so much like rough honey, he tells us, that it conld not be 
drunk unless largely diluted with water. — ear annnam dlspo- 
nltar? Another troublesome passage. The readings of nm. 
vary : Haase gives turunt for annwim ; Pincian conjectures, car 
lauledomtu; Uichaelis, OTyentum,' and Lipsius reads, fur atifnn 
ditponitart — arbons . . . datarae: the wealthy Romans had 
ext«nsive groves of laurel, cypress, and plane trees. — uxor tna, 
i. e. Pompeia PauUna ; d. lie Bret.'Vit.i,\,s. — loeupletla . . . 
aaribm K^rlt. Tlie Roman ladies wore very costly gems on 
their fingers and in their ears. Pliny tells of a pearl valned at 
60,000,000 sesterces = about |3,DOO,000. Seneca also speaks of 
" hanging from each ear the worth of two or three men's patri- 
monies" (Zte Benef. vii. 9, 4).— paedago^nm : cC Db Tranq. 1, 5, n. 
— pretloBa Teste : a tunic embroidered with gold.— temere ct 
Dt llbet, Kitkout regard to order, and at each one't pleasure. — §eln- 
dendl obMnii mt^rtgtor, a matter tn earning. The carver is called 
also elruetor and earptor. His art consisted not only in carving 
in a skilfnl manner, but also in dancing, and keeping regular 
time in his movements ; cf. Becker's " Gallus," p. 131. Juvenal 
makes use of tlie term ehironomtmta {Sat. v. 130). 
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8. trwu mare : in Britain and elsewhere.— cur plnra, sc. pos- 
Hde»; plura may include both servants and lands.— plnres, bc. 
terwa.—qaorum notitlae memorla snlBcUt : Fickert thinks Sen- 
eca may have written, qwn-um memoriae «u^ia«. -r-AdinmbO ; the 
reply to the objector's criticisms begins here.— Son sBin sapiens ; 
though the Stoic held that there was such a thiug as a wiie man, 
jet he never hoped or expected to become one wholly himself. — 
1. oblni^are, to eorreet, i. e. by words and writings, and hence to 
repress ; Lips.— sanltaten =. lapientiam Stoieam. 

XVIil. — 1. «go enim, etc. The author modestly (lisclaima 
any excellence, so that he may not be a stumbling-block to oth- 
ers. He speaks rather for those who have made some prc^^ress 
(aUqvid aeti). — AUter . . . allter^alfa . . . alio, i. e., in com- 
mon phrase, " Yoti say one thing and do another." — capita (= ea- 
piialum, poBt-Aug. ; Lips.) : in apposition with Ace.— dfcebant^ 
mere aeeuttomed to tay, — com =nmul ac, as soon a«,— Tirom qao- 
modo oportet, I rcUl live a* I might. 

S. TOs: accus. object of necatii; malevolence drinks its own 
poison, and becomes its own victim.- quo mlDDB ; after vertei of 
liindering; Z. 548.— et: has force of et»i, enen i/.—S, BotiUns: 
<:l.DeI^w.S,B,s. — qoIboB: dst.of interest — in telioie opinioii. — 
DemetriDS Cyiilcu : cf De Prm>. 3, 3, n. — Cynieos : cf: Ueberweg's 
" Hist of Philosophy," vol. i. p. 92-94 ; Zeller's " Stoics," etc., p. 
28d-390.— Tides enlmt ironical. 

XIX.— 1. Dlodoram, Eplcnream : little or nothing is known 
of this Diodorus.— neirant ex decrefo, etc., they deny that he act- 
ed in aoeordanee mth the teackiTtn of Epieurae.—tnwxAiisailM : 
governed by pUtuu ; H. 899, 3 ; B. & M. 776.— aeUUs . . . aetae : 
the figure is that of a ship lying at anchor in a quiet harbor. 
He is represented as pasmg a peaceful and quiet life, apart from 
the sea of tnnnoil and strife belonging to a public career.— Tobis : 
dat, of agent. — TIxI, etc.: Virg. Aen. iv. 053.-2. aadeatlS: a 
nominal question. — Negatb qnemquam; cf 18, 1, n. aliter. 

8. loqnantiir . . . conentnr: causal subj.; H. 518; B. & M. 
laSO.— omnls = omnM.— refl^re : to release themselves from the 
crosses which natural lusts and desires have erected for cnch 
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one. Every man by evei7 act of vice and by inordinate desire 
drives a nail into his own cross, on wbicli be must pay the pen^ 
alty.— ad BuppUoinm . . . pendent: yet when brouglit to pun- 
iehinent they hang suspended on a single beam ; i e. those who 
are in pnrsnit of wisdom are not distracted bj as many desires 
as yOQ are.— In Be IpsI : Lips, reads, in *e ipaoi, and makes it refer 
to the subject of pendent, i. e. those in the purenit of wisdom. — 
ant nudedicl, etc., i. c. the slanderers are charmed over the dis- 
grace of another. 

XX. — 1. non est ([nod ; c£ Ik Tranq. 3, 3, v. — Stndlonm 

wlnUrion, etc. : a motto well worth rememl)eriiig.— citra ef* 
feetnm : cf. Apuleius (quoted by LijMius), omnibut honit in rebut 
eonatuM laude, effeelm in earn ett. — CMianllB =: eonantet, — S. ador- 
natis, sc. He : dat. of agent.— Qnl, tueh an one.— andlam quo tI- 
debo : by hyperbaton for videbo juo avdiam; this figure is quite 
freqaent in Beneco. The sentiment is that the approach of my 
own death will not move me more than the news of another's 
death. — Ego . . . Benttam, i. e. I wi!l look nith indifference 
upon fortune, whether she comes or goes. — hoc nomine, on tfiit 
aeeoiint, 

S. Quo enlni : the idea is, for what better purpose could nat- 
ure use me than for others !^oninls:=<Mnnej, — «|nod dignns ic- 
ciplet, which a vorOiy man thall receive at my Aani^.— nihil' opini- 
onbcansa: ctDe Ira,mAi,a)nieientiae tatiiffiat ; niAUin/amam 
hboremvt.—pofu\o . . . credtm . . . faciam, I aitl heliene that 
aiatener I do, when I am the only leitneee, ie done in the tight of the 
whole world. Bimilar noteworthy sentiments occur in other parts 
of Seneca's writings.— 4. erlt : what is the subject f— liofl snpra, 
etc. : cf. Be Pron. 6, 3.— natnra, i. e. (£ii.— ratio dlmlttet, in ref- 
erence to the Stoic teaching on suicide ; cf. Be Pivv. 6, 6, m. ' 

XXI.— 1. tennerit, i. e. it^, eiirtum. ^nagnte tanen excldit 
ansls : cf Ovid, Metam. ii. 328. — nihil noil faeltlB, you do nothing 
new, that is, because you dare nothing noble and great. The 
thought is antithetical to the first : ntwi, partit. gen. — klBcl(«, etc. 
Those who abuse the virtuous are addressed under the figure of 
a dog.— S. Ifnare iUe phlloBopUae, etc. : probably an allumon 
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to Bome attack on Seneca himself^ who was yery wealthy ; cf. 
17, 1, M. 

S. non, sc. ait Uta dAere eotttemni. — nou ab%it lllft: Lipsius 
quotes the elder Seneca aa saying, " Who will reject the gifta of 
inflowing fortune?" — abi^ . . '. prosequitur, t. 1. o^et . . . 
pToaequetur. — nbl totlu fortoiui deponet . . . estT whtre indeed 
^udl fortune more aafely depmt her treasuret than in a place whence 
the mil recover them without complaint of the rettorert — Hi Cato, 
i. e. Cato Uticensia, or the Younger; vid. Class. Diet.— Cnrium : 
M. Curius Deatatus, the conqueror of Pyrrhus and the Samnites ; 
cf. De Tranq. 8, 16, n.— Contneuiiiini : Tiberiua Coruncanius, con- 
sul B.C. 280, a friend of Dentatus, was the first plebeian who bo- 
came pont\fex matAm'ua. He was eminent as a statesman, and 
possessed a profound knowledge of pontifical and civil law. Cf. 
Class. Diet. — cengorlnm crimen; a crime to be noted by the 
censor. In b.g. 275 Corn. Rufinus, proconsul and ex-dictator, 
was expelled from the Senate by the censors, C. Fabricius and 
Q. Aemil. Fapus, because he possessed ten pounds of silver plate. 
Cf Livy, ^!(, siv,— lamellae ; dat. of possession ; cf. DeBree.Vit. 
12, 1. — qnadn^es sestertinm = quadragiet eentena mUlia eeiter- 
tiorum, 4,000,000 sesterces, about JI50,000 ; cf. Z. 873. Lips, con- 
jectures, quadringentiet aettertium = about $1,600,000. — Crassns : 
M. Crassus, noted for his wealth, was said to have possessed es- 
tates outside of Rome valued at 300,000,000 aeatetces.— Censo- 
rlu Cato: the great-grandfather of Cato of Utica, — Non amat 
dlrlUaa . . . Tult: on the whole, the best excuse which Seneca 
could offer for l>eing very rich, and uaing his riches in personal 
and social enjoyment, while preaching the opposite ; cf IT, 1, h. ; 
also, Intbodxjctiok, pp. 21, 23. 

XXII.— 1. malor materia sapienti Tiro, ete. : the wise man 

alone knows how to use riches aright ; the foolish abuse them. — 
rit: consecutive Bubj. with yuin after gaid . . , duiii; H. 496,8; 
B. & M. 1232.— com . . . git . . . haheat: causal subj. What 
is subject of tit 7— campnm . . . patontem, i. e. an unobstructed 
field of action. — statorae: descriptive gen., limits subject of 
fuerit. 
2. hoc, sc. malit; Lips, reads haec—ff^Atima: such, accord- 
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ingtothe ra&ximBof Zeno,vere ricliea, heal tb, physical strength, 
etc.— In BimmuB rel, in rapea to the chief maKer.— ^adlclnst =: 
adjieiujit. — ex Tlrtvlo lUUCeiiteDi : the o&pring of vlrtae were 
joj and serenity of mind, as the Stoics held.— ferens Tentm : cf 
Virg. Am. iv. 430, expeeUt facUemque fugam, vmtoiqve ferentet. — 
bmnu: properly, the winter solstice, used for the period near 
the solstice, Hlmoat always stormy.— apricns, trpoitd to the tun. 

8. alia rIUs ; good, bad, and indifferent comprised the Stoic 
category. Yirtae only was good, vice only bad ; all other things 
were indiffermtia — utility alone determined their relative valua- 
tion. Of these, some were prcdueta, preferable things ; others, 
abdvtta. The pnxhuta were of three kinds — those of the mmd, 
of the body, and eeUma. Of the mind were inffenium, art, scien- 
tia; of the body were lanitai, viret; externa were cpei, gloria, 
Tuiiilita*. Of these some are preferable to others — as those of the 
mind to those of the body j those of the body to those external ; 
Lips. — i. Gwn . . . halmuit: c£ g 1, hibeat.—qnrm, a*; object 
of hdbeant understood. — diritlM, et«. : riches belong to me, you 
belong to riches; in other words, riches are my slaves, yoD are a 
slave to yoQi riches. 

XXIII. — 1> pMonia: ablat. of separation ; interdieerBia some- 
times used with dat. of person and ablat. of thing ; A. & S. 251, 
B. 3. — pxnpertate : ablat. of punishment. Verbs of condemning, 
instead of gen. of the crime, sometimes take ablat, of the punish- 
ment; H.410, m.6; B. ft M. 7S5, obs. 3.— Habeblt phUosophgg, 
etc. : a plea in his own defence. — nee alteno . . . partas, i. e. not 
acquired as the spoil or confiscated pro[>erty of a proscribed and 
shun enemy.— sine sordldbi qnaestibns, i. e. gained without des- 
picable means. — In qnantmn tIs, m much tu you pleeue. — enra 
. . . slot; concesuve subj., although, etc. — 8. per honesta, hy 
Acneit means, honestly. — 4{Dod . . . btllal; Ut each one lake vihat 
he hag reeognUed at his ou!ji.—0 magniun : H. 536. — opUme: adv. 
— Inlelat = tnjieiat. 

S.denarinm: a silver coin = about 18 cents. — loeo; besides 
the dat., intidere Ireqaently has the ablat. with or without in; 
as, intidere igne rogi miteris; Lucan's Pharsalia, rii. 708. — kospi- 
tentor : post-Aug., let them enjoy hie hoipitalitj/.—labutM, titty. 
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orifliw&w.— Btnunne,uA«eA«r; never used in single questions. — 
4. eacendere : cf. De iVm. 1, 8, n. ; Be Tranq. IS, 17.~habebit, 
i. e. he will esteem ricliea, yet as fleeting and transitory,— quid 
expedltls slnnin ! for the purpose of receiving a gift, forsooth. — 
nttionem esse reddendam, that an account mugt be readertd for 
tteuiardahip.—aua Inter turpes lactiu-Bg, etc., i. e. a gift unwor- 
thily bestowed is thrown away. — exeant, i. e. connlio. — exddat, 
i. e. ea»u aut lenitate. 

XXIT.— 1. Kane promereor, I win the favor of thU one by my 
gifts ; usually construed with ds and ablat.— illnm Instnio, i. e. 
I furnish him with ampler and more liberal means. — dedneat, 
etc. : one who deserves not to be taken away from higher pur- 
suits, by the necesuty of daily labor, on account of poverty ; Lips, 
reads didueat, snbj. of result after dignut; H. 501, in. ; "B.&JA. 
13S6. — incHlcabo, i. e. upon the modest and unesacting. — sond- 
Da Ctelo : nomm,fae&-e means, to write Uemt of d^U in an aceovnt- 
hooi; bence, here, I never put iitonei/ at interest to teell at when, etc 

2. receptansi expresses purpose, to receive again.— ftritta- 
ras : to squander as prodigals, really the antithesis of the thought 
in the preceding question. — Eo Ineo^tali loco, a praiseworthy 
sentiment.— domu : the household and slaves.— togatos : Roman 
citizens, as opposed to foreigners, or Roman soldiers.- Uberi . . . 
lilMrtiui : c£ Ramshom's Latin Synonyms. — bkgeial,freerbi^-n. — 
Instae libertalls : complete and legal liberty. This was obtained 
by slaves through the process of manumission in one of three 
ways, Tiz. tindieta, e«n«u, teilamento. On this subject, cf. Diet. 
Antiq.— Inter amlcos datae, sc. lOertatit. This was not really a 
legal manumission, but might be reroked by the master. Cf. 
Diet. Antiq. 

8. 4iiae=et«a. — Ubero animo: a mind that acta voluntarily, 
and is not constrained. — apnd saplentem^a K^iente. — Non est 
ergo, qmod: c£2, 1,n. ; for the aubj. exaudiatie, ctJM Fnmq.i, 
2, N. — i. AUad ' . . alind, on« thing . . . and another. — lUe : re- 
fets to which, the nearer or more remote subject 1 c£ Lat. Prose 
Comp. 877.- Inter nala Tolator pinrlina : in other words, I am 
involved in the weaknesses and imperfections of human nature. 
— ad formalam meam: according to a rule or law which I have 
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laid down for myself to follow,— Ad8«CBtos rero, etc., hit he who 
ha* attained the height of human wudrrni (i. e. virtue). — Frimnn 
. , . gententiam, firit, you are not to pan judgment on yowr hettert. 
S. promlttam . . . aestJnieiii: indirect questions; M. 356. — 
si easent, Ironos fkcerent : for tbe Stoics held that it was a char- 
acteristic of good nitoaj/* to confer good; hence,that which could 
be used both for good and evil parposes waa not good — a not 
very cogent conclusion.^ — adferentb = adferentea. 

XXT.— 1. qnid praMtem, etc., what lvalue in them differently 
from you; an indirect question ; M. 356. — allod qnani ; aliud in 
the older writers stands with quam in negatire propositions, or 
in interrogatives with a negative sense. In writers later than 
Livj this distinction is not observed ; M. 444, obs. 1.— snspiclam, 
honor or rupeet.—la mblieiwD pontem : where mendicants were 
accustomed to gather, because of the numbers who passed b; ; 
cf.Juv.&if.iv.llS; siv.183; Mnrtinl, Epiyram. x. 5. — qatd enira 
ad ran, sc. at., for vihat it it to the caae whether, etc. Again we 
have the Stoic doctrine of suicide, his only resouree under certain 
trials and calamities, Cf.Be Proe. 6, 6, N.— deest: what is its 
subjectt B.&M.n4T; H. 549. 

2> instmmenUs splendentibos : such as golden and purple 
couches, richly carved tables, etc.; cf. J3e Trang. 1,3, n.; v. 1. 
ttramenlit. — molle , . . amlcalam : a lusarious purple cloak 
made of tbe finest wool. It was worn at supper and at ban- 
quets.— pnrpara : purple couches and carpets; cf Cicero, in M. 
Anton. {PMlippiea), ii. 27, 67 ; Virg. Aen. i, 700.— cervix = caput. 
— CirceuM toinentom : a cushion made of cheap wool and stuffed 
with feathers, or more frequently with chaff and broken straw; 
called CireenM, bbjs Lips., because they were to be purchased at 
the Circus, or hecaose tbe poor were accustomed to lie upon 
them at that place ; cf. Martial, Bpig. xiv. IQS. — praetoxtatas, 
i.e. clad in the robes of office. Lips, prefers the reading, penzdu, 
— cblamydatus. The manuscripts vary much here. Haase reads 
gausapatui ; other readings are, eandidatug, cauiatva, camiaatut, 
eanaginatue. — 3. c«dant ■ , . sablAsantnr: concessive subjs., the 
particle licet being omitted. — non ob, etc., sc. tamen. — Uae U- 
\iiM,from etery quarter. — diet ;=ivfeUx, infaustus. 
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4, Ule, i. c. etl^errimui, — dellcatiu . . . currns : the triumphal 

chariot of Liber or Bacchus, enriched vitb gold and gems, and 
wreathed with ivy and the grope.— yod Thebas : Thebes, said to 
be the birthplace of Bacchus, and to which he returned in tri- 
umph from India, which country he had subjugated.— Penatiiini : 
Fickett suggests whether iuraPauUium may not signify iii» vitae 
or veniam vitendi, and quotes Macrobias, Saturn. ConvtJi. iii. 4, in 
illustration. Lips, approves the reading Peraarum, because the 
Persians were the most power&l nation in the Orient. — fericD- 
Inm =/ercuIuin .- in order that they might be more readily seen, 
the most illustrious captives were home on the/e^eufum on occa- 
sion of a conqueror's triumph. — uon hmuillor, etc.,i. e. I willbear 
the same mind as I would were I the triumphing general. 

b. Teniant: maJo sometimes is followed by the subj. with or 
without ut, instead of the accus: with the infln, ; Z. S24. — stlmii- 
Us; as, for instance, in adversity. — frenis: as in prosperity. — 
6. per deTexuin, dtnon a declitity, i. e. without difficulty.— Acer- 
rlmos, sc. cirfufea. — quae snHpensDin gradmn, i. e. which ad- 
vance with leisure step. 

XXTI.— 1. Cum hoe ita dlvisiun sit, tinee thit distinetum hat 
been made, viz., in respect to the virtues above mentioned. — TOB 
alitor aodltis, sc. qtiam Janitor.— habere Tolnmns t sc. divitia*. — 
DivlUae enim, etc. : c£ 22, 1, 4, n.— S, Indlctam est : an allnsioii 
to the customary and formal declaration of war by the feti&les; 
vid. Livy, i. 33, 6, etc.— tamqnam . . . poBSlt . . . transccnderint 
. . , dnti tatnquam is a particle of comparison, introducing a 
condition of which the conclusion is omitted or implied, and is 
usually followed by the present or perf subj. ; H. SOS ; A. & Q. 
174 c. 

8. quo ills pertlneant, aiat ejtd thete (engines) would tene; 
cC Caesar, BeU. Oall. iL 30 ; Tac. Ann. zii. 45.— SaplentI . . . re- 
llnqnet: c£ words of Bias of Priene (about B.C. 550), who, al- 
though he had lost house, wealth, and everything, exclaimed, 
" I carry all my property with me ;" cf. Be Prot. 3, 3, s. — 4. illc : 
cf. 25, 4, N.— actum vitae, eeurae of life. — vitlonun ; governed in 
gen. by trununu. 

ft. £xiBtimaUo . . . vesirs, your good nam«.— bonae spei elnra- 
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tl»: tbethoagfatisthatmetiwbo MsailTirtue are to lie despaired 
of; tbera is no hope of moral recovery for them, since Hkj for- 
swear virtue.— Md M 4b . . . enrtniit: c£ Ik C'onitant. 8ap. 4, 
9, " Even as celestial things arc not subject to human hands, and 
the; that orertum temples and melt images can in no way liurt 
god, so whatever is maliciously attempted against a wise man is 
attempted in vain ;" cf also, De Berutf. vii. 7, 8. 

6> alu Inporalt: an allusion to Jupiter'a viut, in the form of 
a swan, to Leda, by whom he became father to Castor, Pollux, 
and Helen.— aliu comas : he assumed the form of a bull, when 
he ravished Europa.— BaeTnm In deoe : Jupiter dethroned Saturn, 
hurled Vulcan headlong to the cartli, suspended Juno out of 
heaven by her feet, etc — nptoram, etc. : probably an allusion 
to the seizure and abduction of Qanymede, whom Jupiter made 
his cup-bearer; cf Class. Diet, for ancient mythology. — qnibns 
. . . sctm est, ete., by which tuithing du mat aimed at, etc. In 
this we have Seneca's estimate of the noxious tendency of pagan 
mythology. We caxt judge, also, how little faith cultivated men 
of his day put iu the popular system of pagan religion then pre- 
vsiliuK.— honiBiboB : ablat of separation. 

7. &vete llflgnls, i. e. letep lilenee. When the sacred name of 
virtue has been mentioned, maintiun silence if yon can ssy noth- 
ing in ber praise, or in praise of those in pursuit of her. At the 
celebration of ancient religious rites dience was enjoined. In 
order that there might not be any disturbing influence. — Hoc 
verbnm . . . obetrepento : these words are regarded by some as 
an interpolation, but they are found in all the books, and have 
reference to the beginning of the next chapter. 

XXTIIi — !• oracnlo, i. e. of virtue or a virtuous man. — sis- 
trnm ; a bronze rattle, accordmg to Apuleius, used by the an- 
cient Egyptians in thnr religious ceremonies, especially in fbo 
worship of Isis. (Cf. Diet. Antlq.) The Romans became &miUar 
with its use by the introduction of lais-worship into Italy, shortly 
hefore the Christian era. The nitrum is Still used in Nubia and 
Abyssinia.— flee«ndl . . . artlfex, i, e. a priest of Bellona or Cy- 
belc. — snepeDM mann, with paring kand.—UMrmii : a symbol of 
inspiration, worn by the priests of Apollo, used here in connection 
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with ultilat, to denote a claim to propbetic powers.— lintAAtng : 
after the maDner of the Egyptian prieats. — diTfniun, divindy in- 

a. transite, Le.in silence; ef./oiwfe iinyuw, 36, 7, u.—Aristo- 
phanl : the famous comic poet, contemporary with Socrates, etc. ; 
cf. Class. Diet. — materiam iDConun, i. e. in his comedy called 
" The Ciouda," in which Socrates is sharply satirized as the Jiead 
of the tribe of sophists, and the corrupter of the moral principles 
of the youth .^mwms, band or company, referring to other comic 
poets of the day, as Enpolis, Cratinus, etc 

S> product, etc., b> he dragged forth and put to the teit, as gladi- 
ators and athletes.— mi, i. c. virtue.— in radoM marl, placed in 
the tnidst of a restieti tea; v. I. undoso; Lips. — 4. malo Sno ; dat., 
to ill own Aarm. -Papnlas obserratis, etc. The philosopher is 
represented as turning upon his accnsers. Cf St, Matt.vii, 8-5; ■ 
St. Luke Ti. 41, 43. 

5. Obiclte=(i&jieif«.— p«tierlt pecnnlam: when he voyaged to 
Sicily to meet Dionysius and Dion, — qaod teeeftrlt, ac peeu- 
niam; tram Alezander, who was his pupil, and who, on one oc- 
ca^on, presented him with 800 talents.— Democrito : cf. Ik Prov. 
G, 1, N,— quod eODsnmpaerit : it was charged that Epicurus ex- 
pended one miTui per day for articles of food,— mlhl ipsl, i. e. 
Socrates, in whose mouth is put this address to the detractors 
of the wise man. Some would refer this and the following to 
Seneca, on account of chronological difficulties in making Soc- 
rates speak of Aristotle and Epicurus, who were not bom till 
after Socrates's death ; but there is so little propriety in consid- 
ering the words as coming from Seneca that it seems better to 
regard them here as a sort of poetic license or anticipation. — 
Aleibiadem : a man of fine abilities, but utterly lacking in moral 
principle, although he had been a pupil and admirer of Socrates. 
Alcibiades is the young man who is represented by Aristophanes, 
in " The Clouds," as corrupted by the sophistries of Socrates. 
Cf, § a, N.— Pbaedmm : a friend of Phito's, and also one of Soc- 
rates's pnpila. Very little b known of him. Plato gives the 
name Phaedrut to one of his Dialogues. 

6. TOB nsD maxime, etc., i. c. happy would you be if in your 
daily experience you would endearor to follow the lives of wise 
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men, uiice in thftt event ;on would acquire tlie name of seekers, 
even if jou could not become the poaseuora of wisdom ; Hicha- 
elis. — vos: accuB. of exclamation. — eo 1ogo = toJi laeo, i. e. all 
men are not in such condition as you. 

XXTIII>— TM, etc. Socrates continues to speak. — fortnnae : 
dat. governed b; aU«num.— qalbu : dat. of intereBt.— Inmlneant 
. . . ■coe§eeriDt: indirect questions. — ({nidpoiTo! ac. dkam. — 
etlaH si pwriB seitltls, «k» i/you maredy dUeem it.—* • • • • * 
The close of this treatise is lost. Borne critics are in favor of 
joining the imperfect treatise, i>«OtiaauC SeccMuSiijiKnf it, to the 
present, but with no good or sufficient reason, unce its contents 
and treatment ore quite diverse from the Be Vita Bnia. 
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